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TO THE HONOURABLE 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


WHO HAVE HONOURED THE MEMORY 
3 ۲ ۲ لا له لب ی ۳ و۲‎ 


WITH DISTINGUISHED MARKS OF RESPECT AND ESTEEM, 


: THESE VOLUMES 


ARE GRATEFULLY DEDICATED 


BY THE EDITOR. 


7 ai S se 2™ 4X 24] 





* He was a pearl too pure on earth to dwell, 
* And waíte his fplendor in this mortal fhell.” 
From the Arabick, Vol. II. p. 520. 


PREFACE. 


» THE beft monument that can be erected to a man 


<“ of literary talents, is a good edition of his works." 


Such was the opinion of Sir William Jones. In- 
trufted with his Manufcripts, the Editor has therefore 
long regarded it as a facred duty to publifh the vo- 
lumes now offered to the world. Various circum- 
ftances have delayed the publication; but fhe trufts to 
the indulgence of the feeling, and the candid, when 
they confider the difficulty of collecting papers 0 
widely difperfed ; and alfo thofe habits of inactivity, - 
and indecifion, which aflliction impofes on a mind that 
has been deeply wounded. 


The 


P R E FAGE. 


The Editor referves to herfelf the liberty of giving, 
at a future period, any pofthumous papers, or biogra- 
phical anecdotes, of a character, which fhe believes to 
be fearce lefs interefting to the publick, than dear to 
herfelf! The prefent collection confifts of all the 
works printed during the Author’s life, and of fome 
others, which, though not corrected by him for the 
prefs, evidently appear to have been intended for pub- 
lication. To thefe, the Editor thinks fhe may, with 
much propriety, prefix Sir John Shore's* admirable 
difcourfe, delivered before the Afiatick Society in. Cal- 
cutta, in May, 1794 ; both as a mark of her refpect for 
the writer, and becaufe it gives the moft accurate, and 
comprehenfive account, yet extant, of Sir William 
Jones's enlarged views, and literary labours; and tends 
to illuftrate a character already endeared to mankind, 


wherever Religion, Science, and Philofophy, prevail! 


A.M. J. 


* Lord Teignmouth. 
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DISCOURSE, &c. 





GENTLEMEN, 


۳ I had coníulted my competency only, for the ftation which your 
choice has conferred upon me, I muft without hefitation have declined 
the honour of being the Prefident of this Society ; and although I moft 
cheerfully accept your invitation, with every inclination to affift, as far 
as my abilities extend, in promoting the laudable views of your affocia- 
tion, I muft ftill retain the conícioufnefs of thofe difqualifications, which 
you have been pleafed to overlook. 


It was lately our boaft to poffefs a Prefident, whofe name, talents, 
and character, would have been honourable to any inftitution; it 
15 now our misfortune to lament, that Sir William Jones exifts, but 
in the affections of his friends, and in the efteem, veneration, and 
regret of all. 


I cannot, 


e 
t3 


[ 1۲ | 
I cannot, I flatter myfelf, offer a more grateful tribute to the Society, 
than by making his charaéter the fubject of my firft addrefs to you; and 
if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or affection for the man fhould ap- 
pear blended with my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the fym- 
pathy of your feclings 1 fhall fnd my apology. 


To define with accuracy the variety, value, and extent of his literary 
attainments, requires more learning than | pretend to poffefs, and I 
am therefore to folicit your indulgence for an imperfect {ketch, rather 
than expect your approbation for a complete defcription of the talents, 
and knowledge, of your late and lamented Prefident. 


I fhall begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the acqui- 
fition of languages, which has never been excelled. In Greek and Roman 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjeét of admiration and ap- 
plaufe; and knowledge, of whatever nature, ence obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progreflive. The more elegant dialects of modern Europe, 
the French, the Spanifb, and the Italian, he fpoke and wrote with the 
ereateft fluency and precifion; and the German and Portuguefe were 
familiar to him. At an carly period of life his application to Oriental 
literature commenced; he ftudied the Hebrew with eafe and fuccefs, 
and many of the moft learned aticks have the candour to avow, that 
his knowledge of Arabick and Perfian was as accurate and extenfive as 
thcir own; he was alfo converfant in the Lurkih idiom, and the Chinefe 
had even attraéted his notice, fo far as to induce him to learn the ra- 
dical characters of that language, with a view perhaps to farther im- 
provements. It was to be expected, after his arrival in. Zzdza, that he 
would cagerly embrace the opportunity of making himfelf mafter of the 
Sanferit; and the moft enlightened profeflors of the doétrines of BRAHMA 
confefs with pride, delight, and furprife, that his knowledge of their 


(acred dialect was moft critically correét and profound. The Pazdits, 


W h O 


[ v ] 
who were in the habit of attending him, when I faw them after his 
death, at a public Durbar, could neither furprefs their tears for his lofs, 


nor find terms to exprefs their admiration at the wonderful progrefs he 
had made in their fciences. 


Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond year, he had completed his 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the Afaticks, although a confiderable 
time afterwards elapfed before their publication; and this work, if no 
other monument of his labours exifted, would at once furnifh proofs of 
his confummate {kill in the Oriental dialeéts, of his proficiency in thofe 
of Rome and Greece, of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and of 
talents and application without example. 


But the judgement of Sir William Jones was too difcerning to con- 
fider language in any other light than as the key of fcience, and he 
would have defpifed the reputation of a mere linguift. 6 
and truth, were the object of all his ftudies, and his ambition was to 
be ufeful to mankind; with thefe views, he extended his refearches to 
all languages, nations, and times. 


Such were the motives that induced him to propofe to the Govern- 
ment of this country, what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a copious digeft of Wivdu and 
Mahommedan Law, from Sanferit and Aradick originals, with an offer 
of his fervices to fuperintend the compilation, and with a promite to 
tranflate it. He had forefeen, previous to his departure from Europe, 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and benevolent inten- 
tions of the legiflature of Great Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, 
the natives of thefe provinces in poffeffion of their own laws, could not 
be completely fulfilled ; and his experience, after a fhort refidence in 
India, confirmed what his fagacity had anticipated, that without prin- 

ciples 


۱ 
ciples to refer to, ina language familiar to the judges of the courts, ad- 


judications amongft the natives muft too often be fubject to an uncer- 
tain and erroneous expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their laws. 


To the fuperintendance of this work, which was immediately un- 
dertaken at his fuggeition, he affiduoufly devoted thofe hours which he 
could {pare from his profeffional duties. After tracing the plan of the 
digeft, he prefcribed its arrangement and mode of execution, and felect- 
ed from the moft learned Hindus and Mahommedans fit perfons for the 
tafk of compiling it; flattered by his attention, and encouraged by his 
applaufe, the Pandits profecuted their labours with cheerful zeal, toa 
fatisfactory conclufion. The Molavees have alfo nearly finifhed their 
portion of the work, but we muft ever regret, that the promifed tran- 
flation, as well as the meditated preliminary diflertation, have been 
fruftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts the performance of 
human purpofes. 


During the courfe of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, he was 
led to ftudy the works of MENv, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldeft, 
and holieft of legiflatures; and finding them to comprize a fyftem of 
religious and civil duties, and of Jaw in all its branches, 10 compre- 
henfive and minutely exaét, that it might be confidered as the Inftitutes 
of Hindu Jaw, he prefented a tranflation of them to the Government 
of Bengal. During the fame period, deeming no labour exceffive or 
fuperfluous that tended, in any refpect, to promote the welfare or hap- 
pinefs of mankind, he gave the public an Ezg/jb verfion of the Arabick 
text of the Srrajryan, or Mahommedan \aw of Inheritance, with a 
Commentary. He had already publithed in Ezg/and, a tranflation of a 
Tra@ on the fame fubject, by another Mabommedan Lawyer, containing, 
as his own words exprefs, ** a lively and elegant epitome of the law of 
Inheritance, according 0 ۰۳ 


To 


m | 
To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of the road of 
amufement, nothing could have engaged his application, but that de- 


fire which he ever profeffed, of rendering his knowledge ufeful to his 
nation, and beneficial to the inhabitants of thefe provinces. 


Without attending to the chronological order of their publication, 
I {hall briefly recapitulate his other performances in Afatick Litera- 
ture, as far as my knowledge and recollection of them extend. 


The vanity and petulance of ANQUETIL DU Perron, with his il- 
liberal reflections on. fome of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
Oxford, extorted from him a letter, in the French language, which has 
been admired for accurate criticifm, juft fatire, aud elegant compofition. 
A regard for the literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
tranflate, from a Perfian original into French, the life of NADIR SHAH, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with a reflection, that no 
perfon had been found in the Britifh dominions capable of tranflating 
it. The ftudents of Perfian literature muft ever be grateful to him, 
for a grammar of that language, in which he has fhown the poflibility 
of combining tafte, and elegance, with the precifion of a grammarian; 
and every admirer of Arabick poetry, muft acknowledge his obligations 
to him, for an Ezg/;/b verfion of the feven celebrated poems, fo well 
known by the name of Moallakat, from the diftinétion to which their 
excellence had entitled them, of being fufpended in the temple of 
Mecca: 1 fhould fcarcely think it of importance to mention, that he 
did not difdain the office of Editor of a Sanferit and Perfian work, if 
it did not afford me an opportunity of adding, that the latter was 
publifhed at his own expence, and was fold for the benefit of in- 
folvent debtors. A fimilar application was made of the produce of the 
SIRAJLYAH. 


Of 


[oou ا‎ 

Of his lighter productions, the elegant amufements of his leifure 
hours, comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems confift- 
ing chiefly of tranflations from the d/atick languages, and the verfion 
of SACONTALA, an ancient Zzd/az drama, it would be unbecoming to 
fpeak in a ftyle of importance which he did not himfelf annex to them. 
They fhow the activity of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, 
and its tate. Nor fhall I particularly dwell on the difcourfes addreffed 
to this Society, which we have all perufed or heard, or on the other 
learned and. interefting differtations, which form fo large, and valuable 
a ‘portion of the records of our Refearches ; let us lament, that the 
fpirit which dictated them is to us extinct, and that the voice to 
which we liftened with improvement, and rapture, will be heard by us 


110 more. 


But I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen into my pofleffion 
fince his demife, in the hand-writing of Sir William Jones himfelf, 
entitled Des1pDERATA, as more explanatory than any thing I can fay, 
of the comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. It contains, as 
a perufal of it will fhow, whatever is moft curious, important, and at- 
tainable in the fciences and hiftories of India, Arabia, China, and Tar- 
tary ; fubjects, which he had already moft amply difcuffed in the dif- 


quifitions which he laid before the Society. 


DESIDERATA. 
INDIA. 
1.—The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas. 
2.—A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, from the Cofhas, &c. 
3.—A Grammar of the Sanícrit Language, from Panini, &c. 


4.—4A Dictionary of the Sanfcrit Language, from thirty-two original 


Vocabularies and Niruéti. 


زر لاس و 


Le 


5.—On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6.—On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian Art of 
Medicine. 

7.—On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians. 

8.—A Tranflation of the Veda. 

9.—On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronomy, and Algebra. 

10.—A Tranflation of the Puranas. 

11.—A Tranflation of the Mahabbarat aud Ramayan. 

12.—On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. &c. 

1 3.—On the Indian Conftellations, with their Mythology, from the 
Puranas. 

14.— The Hiftory of India before the Mahommedan conqueft, from 
the Sanfcrit-Cafhmir Hittories. 


ARABIA. 

15.—The Hiftory of Arabia before Mahommed. 

16.—A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 

17.—A Tranflation of Hariri. 

18.—A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khulafa. 
Of the Cafiah. 


PERSIA. 
19.—The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities in Sanfcrit, Arabick, 
Greek, Turkifh, Perfian, ancient and modern. 
Firdaufi’s Khofrau nama. 
20.—The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in profe. 
A Dittionary of pure Perfian. Jehangire. 


CHINA. 
21.—A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 
22.—The text of Can-fu-tfu verbally tranflated. 


VOL, I. C TARTARY. 


[x ] 


TARTARY. 
23.—A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls and 
Othmans, from the Turkifh and Perfan. 





We are not authorifed to conclude, that he had himfelf formed a 
determination to complete the works which his genius and knowledge 
had thus fketched ; the tafk feems to require a period, beyond the pro- 
bable duration of any human life; but we, who had the happinefs to 
know Sir William Jones, who were witnefles of his indefatigable per- 
feverance in the purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accomplifh 
whatever he deemed important; who faw the extent of his intellectual 
powers, his wonderful attainments in literature and fcience, and the 
facility with which all his compofitions were made, cannot doubt, if 
it had pleafed Providence to protraét the date of his exiftence, that 
he would have ably executed much, of what he had fo extenfively 


planned. 


I have hitherto principally confined my difcourfe to the purfuits of 
our late Prefident in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, might 
appear to have occupied all his time; but they neither precluded his 
attention to profeffional ftudies, nor to fcience in general: amongft his 
publications in Europe, in polite literature, exclufive of various com- 
pofitions in profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the fpeeches of 
Ismus, with a learned comment; and, in law, an Effay on the Law of 
Bailments: upon the fubject of this laft work, I cannot deny myfelf the 
gratification of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiftorian: ** Sir 
* William Jones has given an ingenious and rational effay on the law 
** of Dailments. He 1s perhaps the only lawyer equally converfant with 

ethic 


[ 9 | 
<“ the year books of Weftminfter, the commentaries of UrPIAN, the 


« Attic pleadings of Ismus, and the fentences of Arabian and Perfian 
> ndhisik 


His profeffional ftudies did not commence before his twenty-fecond 
year, and I have his own authority for afferting, that the firft book of 
Englifb jurifprudence which he ever ftudied, was Forrescur’s effay in 
praife of the laws of England. 


Of the ability and confcientious integrity, with which he difcharged 
the funtions of a Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in this fettlement, the public voice and public re- 
eret bear ample and merited teftimony. The fame penetration which 
marked his fcientific refearches, diftinguifhed his legal inveftigations and 


decifions ; and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which had for their 
object fubftantial juftice under the rules of law. 


His addreffes to the jurors, are not lefs diftinguifhed for philanthropy, 
and liberality of fentiment, than for juft expofitions of the law, per- 


{picuity, and elegance of diction ; and his oratory was as captivating as 
his arguments were convincing. 


In an epilogue to his commentaries on dfatick poetry, he bids farewell 
to polite literature, without relinquifhing his affection for it; and con- 
cludes with an intimation of his intention to ftudy law, expreffed in a 
wifh, which we now know to have been prophetic. 


Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 
Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus! 


c2 I have 


۱ 

I have already enumerated attainments and works, which, from their 
diverfity and extent, feem far beyond the capacity of the moft enlarged 
minds; but the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in 
the languages of Greece, Rome, and Afa, he added the knowledge of the 
philofophy of thofe countries, and of every thing curious and valuable 
that had been taught in them. Phe doctrines of the Academy, the 
Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more familiar to him than the tenets 
of the Vedas, the myfticifm of the Swfs, or the religion of the ancient 
Perfians; and whilft with a kindred genius he perufed with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, or moral compofitions, of the moft renowned poets of 
Greece, Rome, and Ava, he could turn with equal delight and know- 
ledge, to the fublime fpeculations, or mathematical calculations, of 
Barrow and Newron. With them alfo, he profefled his conviction 
of the truth of the C4rzfian religion, and he juftly deemed it no incon- 
fiderable advantage, that his refearches had corroborated the multiphed 
evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mofate account of the pri- 
mitive world. We all recollect, and can refer to, the following fen- 


timents in his eighth anniverfary difcourfe. 


< Theological inquiries are no part of my prefent fubje€t; but I can- 
not refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we call 


from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a di- 
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vine origin, more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, purer mo- 
rahty, more important hiftory, and finer ftrains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected within the fame compas from all 
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“ other books, that were ever compofed in any age, or in any idiom. 


The two parts, of which the Scriptures confift, are connected by a 
chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance in form or ftyle 
to any that can be produced from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, 


or even Arabian learning; the antiquity of thofe compofitions no 
* man 
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‘man doubts, and the unftrained application of them to events long 


“ fubfequent to their publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they 


۱ e ۱ 
* were genuine predictions, and confequently infpired. 


There were in truth few fciences, in which he had not acquired con- 
fiderable proficiency ; in moft, his knowledge was profound. "The 
theory of mufic was familiar to him; nor had he neglected to make 
himfelf acquainted with the interefting difcoveries lately made in chy- 
miftry; and I have heard him affert, that his admiration of the ftruc- 
ture of the human frame, had induced him to attend for a feafon to a 
courfe of anatomical lectures delivered by his friend, the celebrated 
HUNTER. 


His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy of Botany, which he 
originally began under the confinement of a fevere and lingering dif- 
order, which with moft minds, would have proved a difqualification 
from any application. It conftituted the principal amufement of his 
leifure hours. In the arrangements of Linna&us he difcovered fyftem, 
truth, and fcience, which never failed to captivate and engage his at- 
tention; and from the proofs which he has exhibited of his progreís in 
Botany, we may conclude that he would have extended the difcoveries 
in that ference. The laft compofition which he read in this Society, 
was a defcription of felect Jndian plants, and I hope his Executors will 
allow us to fulfil his intention of publifhing it, as a number in our 


Refearches. 


It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to inquire, by what arts 
or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge almoft 


univerfal, and apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little 
exceeding forty-feven years. 


The 


| xv | 

'l'he faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved by 
conftant exercife ; and his memory, by habitual practice, had acquired 
a capacity of retaining whatever had once been imprefled upon it. To 
an unextinguifhed ardour for univerfal knowledge, he joined a períe- 
verance.in the purfuit of it, which fubdued all obftacles; his ftudies 
began with the dawn, and during the intermiflions of profeffional duties, 
were continued throughout the day ; reflection and meditation ftrength- 
ened and confirmed what induftry and inveftigation had accumulated. 
It was a fixed principle with him, from which he never voluntarily 
deviated, not to be deterred by any difficulties that were furmountable, 
from profecuting to a fuccefsful termination, what he had once deli- 
berately undertaken. 


But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents fo much to his own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and a fcru- 
pulous adherence to the diftribution which he had fixed; hence, all his 
(tudies were purfued without interruption or confufion : nor can I here 
omit remarking, what may probably have attracted your obfervation as 
well as mine, the candour and complacency with which he gave his at- 
tention to all perfons, of whatfoever quality, talents, or education; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important information, might be 
gained even from the illiterate; and wherever it was to be obtained, 
he fought and feized it. 


Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented Prefident, our 
hearts are the beft records; to you, who knew him, it cannot be ne- 
ceffary for me to expatiate on the independance of his integrity, his 
humanity, probity, or benevolence, which every living creature par- 
ticipated; on the affability of his converfation and manners, or his 
modeft unaffuming deportment: nor need I remark, that he was 


totally 


] xv [ 


totally free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance and felf-fuffi- 
ciency, which fometimes accompany and difgrace the ereateft abilities ; 
his prefence was the delight of every fociety, which his converfa- 
tion exhilarated and improved ; and the public have not only to lament 
the lofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his example. 


To him, as the founder of our Inftitution, and whilft he lived, its firmeft 
fupport, our reverence is more particularly due; inftructed, animated, 
and encouraged by him, genius was called forth into exertion, and 
modeft merit was excited to diftinguifh itfelf. Anxious for the reputa- 
tion of the Society, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to 
promote it, whilft he cheerfully aflifted thofe of others. In lofing 
him, we have not only been deprived of our brighteft ornament, but 
of a guide and patron, on whofe inftructions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. 


But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before the remembrance of 
his virtues, his genius, and abilities, lofe that influence over the mem- 
bers of this Society, which his living example had maintained ; and 
if previous to his demife he had been afked, by what pofthumous 
honours or attentions we could beft fhow our refpe¢t for his me- 
mory? I may venture to affert he would have replied, ** By exerting 
* yourfelves to fupport the credit of the Society ;" applying to it, per- 
haps, the dying wifh of father PauL, “ efto perpetua t” 


In this with we muft all concur, and with it, I clofe this addre/s 
Z0 you. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


WHEN I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage to this country, 
which I had long and ardently defired to vifit, I found one evening, 
on infpeéting the obfervations of the day, that zdra lay before us, and 
Perfa on our left, whilft a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our 
flern. A fituation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me 10 new, could not 
fail to awaken a train of reflections in a miud, which had early been 
accuftomed to contemplate with delight the eventful hiftories and 
agreeable fictions of this eaftern world. It gave me inexprcffible plea- 
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fure to find myfelf in the midft of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of A/a, which has ever been efteemed 
the nurfe of fciences, the inventrefs of delightful and ufeful arts, the 
{cene of glorious actions, fertile in the productions of human genius, 
abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diverfified in the forms of 
religion and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, and lan- 
guages, as well as in the features and complexions, of men. I could 
not help remarking, how important and extenfive a field was yet un- 
explored, aud how many folid advantages unimproved; and when I 
confidered, with pain, that, in this fluctuating, imperfect, and limited 
condition of life, fuch inquiries and improvements could only be made 
by the united efforts of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
fome preffing inducement or ftrong impulfe, to converge in a common 
point, I confoled myfelf with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, if in any 
country or community, fuch an union could be effected, it was among 
my countrymen in Benga/, with fome of whom I already had, and 


with moft was defirous of having 


g, the pleafure of being intimately 


acquainted. 


You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of my wifhes, by your alacrity in laying the foundation of 
a fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and antiquities, the natura] 
productions, arts, fciences, and literature of 4a. l may confidently 
foretel, that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertainment, and con- 
vey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by flow, yet 
certain, degrees; as the Royal Society, which at firft was only a 
meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford, rofe gradually to that 
fplendid zenith, at which a Halley was their fecretary, and a Newton 
their prefident. 


Although 
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Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to enfure our fuc- 
cefs and permanence, we muft keep a middle courfe between a languid 
emiffnefs, and an over zealous aétivity, and that the tree, which you 
have aufpicioufly planted, will produce fairer bloffoms, and more ex- 
quifite fruit, if it be not at firft expofed to too great a glare of fun- 
fhine, yet I take the liberty of fubmitting to your confideration a few 
general ideas on the plan of our fociety ; affuring you, that, whether 
you reject or approve them, your correction will give me both pleafure 
and inftruction, as your flattering attentions have already conferred on 


me the higheft honour. 


It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample {pace for your learned 
inveftigations, bounding them only by the geographical limits of A/a ; 
fo that, confidering Hinduflan as a centre, and turning your eyes in 
idea to the North, you have on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Eaftern peninfula, the ancient and wonderful empire of China 
with all her Zarfariam dependencies, and that of Yapan, with the 
clufter of precious iflands, in which many fingular curiofities have too 
long been concealed : before you lies that prodigious chain of moun- 
tains, which formerly perhaps were a barrier again{t the violence of 
the fea, and beyond them the very interefting country of Zidet, and 
the vaft regions of Zartary, from which, as from the Trajan horfe of 
the poets, have iffued fo many confummate warriors, whofe domain 
has extended at leaít from the banks of the 7Z//us to the mouths of the 
Ganges: on your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran 
or Perfia, the unmeafured, and perhaps uumeafurable deferts of Zfra- 
dia, and the once flourifhing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles 
that the Arabs have fubdued or colonized ; and farther weftward, the 
Afiatick dominions of the Turki/h fultans, whofe moon feems approach- 
ing rapidly to its waue.—By this great circumference, the field of your 


wieful refearches will be inclofed; but, fince Egypt had unqueftionably 
D 2 all 
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an old connexion with this country, if not with Cézva, fince the lan- 
guage and literature of the Adyfinians bear a manifeft affinity to thofe 
of Afia, ince the Arabian arms prevailed along the African coatt of 
the Alediterrancan, and even ercéted a powerful dynafty on the conti- 
nent of Murope, vou. may not be difpleafed occafionally to follow the 
ftreams of dfatick \earning a little beyond its natural boundary ; and, 
Wit bc neceffary or convenient, that a fhort name or cpithet be given 
to our focicty, in order to diftinguith it in the world, that of Afarick 
appears both claflical aud. proper, whether wc confider the place or 
the object of the inftitution, and preferable to Orzental, which is in 
truth a word merely relative, and, though commonly ufed in Europe, 


conveys no very diftinét idea. 


If now it be afked, what are the intended objects of our inquirics 
within thefe fpacious limits, we anfwer, MAN and NATURE; 
whatever is performed by the onc, or produced by the other. IIuman 
knowledge has been clegantly analvíed according to the three great 
faculties of the mind, emory, reafon, and zmagiation, which wc con- 
comparing and dif- 


tantly find employed in arranging and retaiming, 


tincuihing, combining and diverfifying, the ideas, which we receive 
through our fenies, or acquire by reflcétion; hence the three main 
branches of learning are Aiffory, ference, aud art: the firft comprehends 
cither an. account. of natural productions, or the genuine records of 
empires and {tates ; the fecond embraces the whole circle of pure and 
mixed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, as far as they 
depend on the reafoning taculty; and the third includes all the beauties 
of imagery and the charms of invention, difplayed in modulated Jan- 


guage, or repretented by colour, figure, or found. 


Agreeably to this analyfis, vow will inveftigate whatever is rare in 
the tlupendous fabrick of nature, will correct the geography of da 


bv 
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by new obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the annals, and even 
traditions, of thofe nations, who from time to time have peopled or 
defolated it; and will bring to light their various forms of government, 
with their inftitutions civil and religious; you will examine their im- 
provements and methods in arithmetick and geometry, in trigonometry, 
menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, aftronomy, and general phyficks ; 
their fyftems of morality, grammar, rhetorick, and dialectick ;. their 
fkill in chirurgery and medicine, and their advancement, whatever it 
may be, in anatomy and chymiftry. To this you will add refearches 
into their agriculture, manufactures, trade; and, whilft you inquire 
with pleafure into their mufick, architecture, painting, and poetry, 
will not neglect thofe inferiour arts, by which the comforts and even 
elegances of focial life are fupplied or improved. You may obferve, 
that I have omitted their languages, the diverfity and difficulty of 
which are a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful knowledge ; but I 
have ever confidered languages as the mere inftruments of real lcarn- 
ing, and think them improperly confounded with learning itfelf: the 
attainment of them is, however, indifpenfably neceflary ; and if to the 
Perfian, Armenian, Turkifh, and Arabick, could be added not only the 
Sanfcrit, the treafures of which we may now hope to fee unlocked, but 
even the Chinefe, Lartarian, “fapanefe, and the various infular dialects, 
an 1mmeníe mine would then be open, in which we might labour 
with equal delight and advantage. 


Haviug fubmitted to you thefe imperfect thoughts on the mits and 
objects of our future fociety, I requeft vour permiflion to add a few 
hints on the conduc? of it in its prefent immature ftate. 


Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces againft hiftorians, with 
declaring that the only true propofition in his work was, that it fhould 
contain nothing true; and perhaps it may be advifable at firft, in 


order 
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order to prevent any difference of fentiment on particular points not 
immediately before us, to eftablifh but one rule, namcly, to have no 
rules at all. This only I mean, that, in the infancy of any fociety, 
there ought to be no confinement, no trouble, no expenfe, no unne- 
cefflary formality. Let us, if you pleafe, for the prefent, have weekly 
evening meetings in this hall, for the purpofe of hearing original 
papers read on fuch fubjects, as fall within the circle of our inquiries. 
Let all curious and learned men be invited to fend their tracts to our 
fecretary, for which they ought immediately to receive our thanks ; 
aud if, towards the end of each year, we fhould be fupplied with a 
futficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, let us prefent our 
Afiatick mitcellany to the literary world, who have derived fo much 
pleafure and information from the agreeable work of Kaempfer, than 
which we can fcarce propofe a better model, that they will accept 
with eagernefs any frefh entertainment of the fame kind. You will 
not perhaps be difpofed to admit mere tranflations of confiderable 
length, except of fuch unpublifhed effays or treatifes as may be tranf- 
mitted to us by native authors; but, whether you will enrol as mem- 
bers any number of learned natives, you will hereafter decide, with 
many other queftions as they happen to arife; and you will think, I 
prefume, that all queftions fhould be decided on a ballot, by a majority 
of two thirds, and that nine members fhould be requifite to conftitute 
a board for fuch decifions. Thefe points, however, and all others I 
fubmit entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, having neither with 
nor pretenfion to claim any more than my fingle right of fuffrage. 
One thing only, as effential to your dignity, I recommend with ear- 
neftnefs, on no account to admit a new member, who has not exprefled 
a voluntary defire to become fo; and in that cafe, you will not require, 
] fuppofe, any other qualification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 


for the promotion of it. 


Your 
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Your inftitution, I am perfuaded, will ripen of itfelf, and your 
meetings will be amply fupplied with interefting and amufing papers, 
as foon as the object of your inquiries fhall be generally ۰ 
There are, it may not be delicate to name them, but there are many, 
from whofe important ftudies I cannot but conceive high expectations ; 
and, as far as mere labour will avail, I fincerely promife, that, if in 
my allotted {phere of jurifprudence, or in any intellectual excurfion, 
that I may have leifure to make, I fhould be {o fortunate as to collect, 
by accident, either fruits or flowers, which may feem valuable or 
pleafing, I fhall offer my humble Nezr to your fociety with as much 
refpectful zeal as to the greateft potentate on earth. 





THE SECOND 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED 24 FEBRUARY, 1785, 


BY 


Tue PRESIDENT. i 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all their juíft requefts are be- 
lieved to be granted with fingular indulgence, had propofed laft year 
to gratify my warmeft wifhes, I could have defired nothing more ar- 
dently than the fuccefs of your inftitution ; becaufe I can defire nothing 
in preference to the general good, which your plan feems calculated 
to promote, by bringing to light many ufeful and interefting traéts, 
which, being too fhort for feparate publication, might lie many years 
concealed, or, perhaps, irrecoverably perifh: my wifhes are accom- 
plifhed, without an invocation to CA'MADHE'NU ; and your Society, 
having already paffed its infant ftate, is advancing to maturity with 
every mark of a healthy and robuft conftitution. When I reflect, in- 
deed, on the variety of fubjects, which have been difcuffed before you, 
concerning the hiftory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of fa, 
I am unable to decide whether my pleafure or my furprife be the 
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greater; for I will not diffemble, that your progrefís has far exceeded 
my expectations ; and, though we muft ferioufly deplore the lofs of 
tnofe excellent men, who have lately departed from this Capital, yet 
there is a profpect füll of large contributions to your ftock of Afatick 
learning, which, 1 am perfuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure you, that many of your 
members, who refide at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, unlefs I am too fanguine, 
you will foon receive light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 


in the republick of letters. 


It was principally with a defign to open fources of fuch information, 
that I long had meditated an expedition up the Gazges during the fuí- 
penfion of my bufinefs; but, although I had the fatisfa¢tion of vifiting 
two ancient feats of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, illuefs hay- 
ing detained me a confiderable time in the way, it was not in my 
power to continue in them long enough to purfue my inquiries; and I 
left them, as /EÉNEAs is feigened to have left the fhades, when his 
guide made him recollect the fwrft flight of irrevocable time, with a 
curiofity raifed to the height, and a regret not eafy to be deícribed. 


Whoever travels in 4fa, efpecially if he be converfant with the 
literature of the countries through which he paffes, muft naturally re- 
mark the fuperiority of European talents: the obfervation, indeed, 1s 
at leaft as old as ALEXANDER; and, though we cannot agree with the 
face preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “the //aticks are born to 
be flaves," yet the Athenian poet feems perfectly in the right, when he 
reprefents Europe as a fovereign Princefs, and Afia as ber Handmaid : 
but, if the miftrefs be tranfcendently majeftick, it cannot be denied 
that the attendant has many beauties, and fome advantages peculiar to 


heríelf. The ancients were accuftomed to pronounce panegyricks on 
their 
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their own countrymen at the expenfe of all other nations, with a po- 
litical view, perhaps, of ftimulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to {till greater exertions; but fuch arts are here unneceflary; nor 
would they, indeed, become a fociety, who feek nothing but truth 
unadorned by rhetorick ; and, although we muft be confcious of our 
{uperior advancement in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought 
not therefore to contemn the people of A/a, from whofe refearches 
into nature, works of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable 
hints may be derived for our own improvement and advantage. If 
that, indeed, were not the principal object of your inftitution, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratification of curiofity ; and I 
fhould not receive fo much delight from the humble fhare, which you 
have allowed me to take, in promoting it. 


To form an exact parallel between the works and actions of the 
Weftern and Eaftern worlds, would require a tract of no inconfiderable 
length; but we may decide on the whole, that reaíon and tafte are 
the grand prerogatives of European minds, while the Afaticks have 
foared to loftier heights in the {phere of imagination. The civil hif- 
tory of their vaft empires, and of Jzdia in particular, mutt be highly 
interefting to our common country ; but we have a ftill nearer intereft 
in knowing all former modes of ruling tefe ineflimable provinces, on 
the profperity of which {o much of our national welfare, and individual 
benefit, feems to depend. A minute geographical knowledge, not only 
of Bengal and Babar, but, for evident reafons, of a// tbe kingdoms bor- 
dering on them, is clofely connected with an account of their many 
revolutions: but the zatura/ productions of thefe territories, efpecially 
in the vegetable and mineral fy{tems, are momentous objects of refearch 


to an imperial, but, which is a character of equal dignity, a co- 
mercial, people. 


tm 
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If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors drawn from the {cience 
itfelf, we may juftly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
their c/affos, orders, kinds, and Jpecies, to be its flowers, which can 
only produce fruit by an application of that knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to det, by which difeafes may be avoided, and to 
medicine, by which they may be remedied: for the improvement of 
the laft mentioned art, than which none furely can be more beneficial 
to mankind, the virtues of minerals alfo fhould be accurately known. 
So highly has medical {kill been prized by the ancient Indians, that 
one of the fourteen Retna’s, or precious things, which their Gods are 
believed to have produced by churning the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara, was a learned phyfician, What their old books contain on 
this fubject, we ought certainly to difcover, and that without lofs of 
time; left the venerable but abftrufe language, in which they are 
compofed, fhould ceafe to be perfeétly intelligible, even to the beft 
educated natives, through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
Bernier, who was himfelf of the Faculty, mentions approved medical 
books in Sanzfcrit, and cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious and 
rational; but we can expeét nothing fo important from the works of 
Hindu or Mufelnan phyficians, as the knowledge, which experience mutt 
have given them, of Ample medicines. 1 have feen an Znd;az prefcrip- 
tion of fifty-four, and another of //xty-//x, ingredients ; but fuch com- 
pofitions are always to be fufpected, fince the effect of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be acquainted with the moft 
elaborate compounds, unlefs they too have been proved by a multitude 
of fuccefísful experiments. The noble deobftruent oil, extracted from 
the Eranda nut, the whole family of Ba/fams, the incomparable fto- 
machick root from Co/umbo, the fine aftringent ridiculoufly called 
Japan earth, but in truth produced by the decoction of an Zzd/az plant, 


have long been ufed in Z//a; and who can forctel what glorious dif- 
coveries 
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coveries of other oils, roots, and falutary juices, may be made by your 
fociety ? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian bark be always effi- 
cacious in this country, its place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome 
indigenous vegetable equally antifeptick, and more congenial to the 
climate. Whether any treatifes on Agriculture have been written by 
experienced natives of thefe provinces, I am not yet informed ; but 
fince the court of Spam expect to find ufeful remarks in an Arabick 
tract preferved in the Efcurzal, on the cultivation of land in that kingdom, 
we fhould inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 


The fublime fcience of Chymiftry, which I was on the point of 
calling divine, muft be added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of na- 
ture; and it is impoffible to forefee how greatly it may improve our 
manufactures, e{pecially if it can fix thofe brilliant dyes, which want 
nothing of perfect beauty but a longer continuance of their {plendour ; 
or how far it may lead to new methods of fluxing and compounding me- 
tals, which the Indians, as well as the Céimefe, are thought to have 
practifed in higher perfection than ourfelves. 


In thofe elegant arts, which are called fie and /dera/, though of lefs 
general utility than the labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has excelled the whole world: I mean the 
ancient Greeks, whote Sculpture, of which we have exquifite remains 
both on gems and in marble, no modern tool can equal; whofe Archi- 
tecture we can only imitate at a fervile diftance, but are unable to 
make one addition to it, without deftroying its graceful fimplicity ; 
whole Poetry ftill delights us in youth, and amufes us at a maturer 
age; and of whofe Painting and Mufick we have the concurrent rela- 
tions of {o many grave authors, that it would be ftrange incredulity to 
doubt their excellence. Painting, as an art belonging to the powers 

of 
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of the imagination, or what is commonly called Genius, appears to be 
yet in its infancy among the people of the Eaft: but the Hindu fyftem 
of mufick has, I believe, been formed on truer principles than our 
own; and all the fkill of the native compofers is directed to the 
great object of their art, the natural expreffon of firong paffions, to 
which melody, indeed, is often facrificed: though fome of their tunes 
are pleafing even to an European ear. Nearly the fame may be truly 
alferted of the rabian or Perfian fyftem; and, by a correct explana- 
tion of the beft books on that fubjeét, much of the old Grecian theory 
may probably be recovered. 


The poetical works of the Arabs and Perfans, which differ fur- 
prifngly in their ftyle and form, are here pretty generally known و‎ 
and, though taftes, concerning which there can be no difputing, are 
divided in regard to their merit, yet we may fafely fay of them, what 
ABULFAZL pronounces of the Mahabharat, that, “although they 
* abound with extravagant images and deícriptions, they are in the 
* higheft degree entertaining and inftructive.” Poets of the greateft 
genius, PINDAR, ÆscHuyYLUs, DANTE, PETRARCA, SHAKESPEAR, 
SPENSER, have moft abounded in images not far from the brink of 
abfurdity ; but, if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of ABULoLA, Fir- 
DAUSI, NIZA/MI, were pruned away at the hazard of their {trength 
and majefty, we fhould lofe many pleafures by the amputation. If 
we may form a juft opinion of the Swnfcrit poetry from the {pecimens 
already exhibited, (though we can only judge perfeétly by confulting the 
originals), we cannot but thirft for the whole work of Vya‘sa, with 
which a member of our fociety, whofe prefence deters me from faying 
more of him, will in due time gratify the publick. The poetry of 
Mathura, which is the Parnafian land of the Hindus, has a fofter and 
lefs elevated ftrain; but, fince the inhabitants of the diftricts near 
Agra, and principally of the Duab, are faid to furpafs all other Indians 
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in eloquence, and to have compofed many agreeable tales and love- 
fongs, which are ftill extant, the Bha/hd, or vernacular idiom of Vraja, 
in which they are written, fhould not be neglected. No fpecimens of 
genuine Oratory can be expected from nations, among whom the form 
of government precludes even the idea of popular eloquence; but the 
art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods, has been cultivated 
in Afia from the earlieft ages: the Véda’s, as well as the Alcoran, are 
written in meafured profe; and the compofitions of IsocRATEs are 
not more highly polifhed than thofe of the beft Arabian and Perfan 
authors. 


Of the Hindu and Mufehnan architecture there are. yet many noble 
remains in Bakar, and fome in the vicinity of Malda; nor am I un- 
willing to believe, that even thofe ruins, of which you will, I truft, be 
prefented with correét delineations, may furnifh our own architects 
with new ideas of beauty and fublimity. 


Permit me now to add a few words on the Sczences, properly fo 
named; in which it muft be admitted, that the Afaticks, if com- 
pared with our Weftern nations, are mere children. One of the moft 
fagacious men in this age, who continues, I hope, to improve and 
adorn it, SAMUEL JOHNSON, remarked in my hearing, that, “ if 
* NEwTON had tlourifhed in ancient Greece, he would have been 
* worfhipped as a divinity:" how zealoufly then would he be adored 
in Hinduftan, if his incomparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Cafhmir or Benares ! 1 have feen a mathema- 
tical book in Sanferit of the higheft antiquity ; but foon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only fimple elements: there may, in- 
deed, have been, in the favourable atmofphere of 4fa, fome diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fuch obfervations, as are re- 
corded, fhould indifputably be made publick; but Ict us not expect 

any 
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any new methods, or the analyfis of new curves, from the geometricians 
of Iran, Turkifian, or India. Could the works of ARCHIMEDES, the 
Newton of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine purity by the help of 
Arabick verfions, we might then have reafon to triumph on the fuccefs 
of our fcicutifical inquiries ; or could the fucceflive improvements and 
various rules of Algebra be traced through radian channels, to which 
CanDAN boaíted that he had accefs, the modern Hiftory of Mathema- 
ticks would receive confiderable illuftration. 


The Jurifprudence of the Hindus and Mufelnans will produce more 
immediate advantage; and, if fome ftandard /aw-tracis were accu- 
rately tranflated from the Saz/cri£ and. Arabick, we might hope in time 
to fee fo complete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes among 
the natives might be decided without uncertainty, which is in 
truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a glory, to the forenfick 


Ícience. 


All thefe objects of inquiry muft appear to you, Gentlemen, in fo 
{trong a light, that bare intimations of them will be fufficient ; nor is 
it neceffary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive to an ardent pur- 
fuit of them : yet I cannot forbear exprefling a wifh, that the activity 
of the French in the fame purfuits may not be fuperior to ours, and 
that the refearches of M. SoNNERAT, whom the court of Zerfailfes 
employed for feven years in thefe climates, merely to collect fuch ma- 
terials as we are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, our own 
curiolity and zeal. If you affent, as I flatter myfelf you do, to 
thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in promoting the object of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented themfelves to my mind, I 
prefume to lay them before you, with an entire fubmiffion to your 


judgement. 


No 
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Wo contributions, except thofe of the literary kind, will be requifite 
for the fupport of the fociety ; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fuccinct defcription of fuch manufcripts as he had perufed 
or infpected, with their dates and the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution fuch gueffions as had occurred to him concerning 
Afiatick Art, Science, and Hiftory, natural or civil, we fhould poffefs 
without labour, and almoft by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue 
of Oriental books, than has hitherto been exhibited, and our corre- 
fpondents would be apprifed of thofe points, to which we chiefly dire& 
our inveftigations. Much may, I am confident, be expected from the 
communications of earned natives, whether lawyers, phyficians, or 
private fcholars, who would eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend us 
their Me£ámát and. Rifdlabs on a variety of fubjects; fome for the fake 
of advancing general knowledge, but moít of them from a defire, 
neither uncommon nor unreafonable, of attracting notice, and recom- 
mending themfelves to favour. With a view to avail ourfelves of this 
difpofition, and to bring their latent fcience under our infpection, it 
might be advifable to print and circulate a {hort memorial, in Perfan 
and Hindi, fetting forth, in a ftyle accommodated to their own habits 
and prejudices, the defign of our inftitution; nor would it be impoffible 
hereafter, to give a medal annually, with infcriptions, in Perfan on 
one fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the prize of merit, to the 
writer of the beft effay or differtation. To inftruct others is the pre- 
{cribed duty of learned Brahmans, and, if they be men of fubftance, 
without reward; but they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftinétion; and the Mahomedans have not only the permiffion, 
but the pofitive command, of their law-giver, £o fearch for learning 
even in tbe remotefl parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous to fuggeft, 
with how much correétnefs and facility their compofitions might be 


tranflated for our ufe, fince their languages are now more generally 
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and perfectly underftood than they have ever been by any nation of 


Europe. 


I have detained you, I fear, too long by this addrefs, though it has 
been my endeavour to reconcile comprehenfivenefs with brevity: the 
fubjeéts, which I have lightly {ketched, would be found, if minutely 
examined, to be inexhauftible; and, {ince no limits can be fet to 
your refearches but the boundaries of 4/a itfelf, I may not impro- 
perly conclude with withing for your fociety, what the Commentator 
on the Laws, prays for the conftitution, of our country, that iT MAY 


BE PERPETUAL. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 








In the former difcourfes, which I had the honour of addrefling to 
you, Gentlemen, on the s/itution and objects of our Society, I con- 
fined myfelf purpofely to general topicks; giving in the firft a diftant 
profpect of the vaft career, on which we were entering, and, in the 
fecond, exhibiting a more diffufe, but ftill fuperficial, fketch of the 
various difcoveries in Hiftory, Science, and Art, which we might juftly 
expect from our inquiries into the literature of fa. I now propofe 
to fill up that outline fo comprehenfively as to omit nothing effential, 
yet fo concifely as to avoid being tedious; and, if the ftate of my 
health fhall fuffer me to continue long enough in this climate, it is my 
defign, with your permiffion, to prepare for our annual meetings a 
feries. of fhort differtations, unconnected in their titles and fubjects, 
but all tending to a common point of no {mall importance in the pur- 
fuit of interefting truths. 
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Of all the works, which have been publifhed in our own age, or, 
perhaps, in any other, on the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and she 
firft population of this habitable globe, that of Mr. Jacos Bryant, whom 
I name with revcrence and affection, has the beft claim to the praife 
of deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new theories happily illuf- 
trated by an affemblage of numberlefs converging rays from a moft ex- 
tenfive circumference: it falls, neverthelefs, as every human work 
muft fall, fhort of perfection ; and the leaft fatisfactory part of it 
feems to be that, which relates to the derivation of words from Zfratzc£ 
languages. Etymology has, no doubt, fome ufe in hiftorical re- 
fearches; but it is a medium of proof {o very fallacious, that, where 
it elucidates one fact, it obfcures a thoufand, and more frequently bor- 
ders on the ridiculous, than leads to any folid conclufion: it rarely 
carries with it any zternal power of conviction from a refemblance 
of founds or fimilarity of letters; yet often, where it 1s wholly un- 
affifted by thofe advantages, it may be indifputably proved by extrin- 
fick evidence. We know 2 fofferrori, that both fitz and Azo, by the 
nature of two feveral dialects, are derived from fds; that uncle comes 
from avus, and ffranger from extra; that jour is deducible, through 
the Italian, from dies; and rofignol from /ufcinia, or the Anger in groves ; 
that /ciuro, écureut], and /quirrel are compounded of two Greek words 
defcriptive of the animal ; which etymologies, though they could not 
have been demonftrated @ priori, might ferve to confirm, if any 
fuch confirmation were neceflary, the proofs of a connection between 
the members of one great Empire ; but, when we derive our Janger, or 
fhort pendent fword, from the Perfian, becaufe ignorant travellers thus 
mis-fpell the word ZZazjar, which in truth means a different weapon, 
or fandal-waod from the Greek, becaufe we fuppofe, that /azda/s were 
fometimes made of it, we gain no ground in proving the affinity of 
nations, and only weaken arguments, which might otherwife be 
firmly fupported. That Cu’s then, or, as it certainly is written in 


onc 
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one ancient dialect, Cu'r, and in others, probably, C A's, enters into 
the compofition of many proper names, we may very reafonably be- 
lieve; and that A/geziras takes its name from the Arabick word for 
an zand, cannot be doubted; but, when we are told from Europe, 
that places and provinces in India were clearly denominated from 
thofe words, we cannot but obferve, in the firft inftance, that the 
town, in which we now are affembled, is properly written and pro- 
nounced Calcdta ; that both Catd and Cut unqueftionably mean places 
of firengtb, or, in general, any inclofures; and that Gujarat is at leaft 
as remote from Fezirah in found, as it is in fituation. 


Another exception (and a third could hardly be difcovered by any 
candid criticifm) to the Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement of topicks adopted in that learned 
work are not quite agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly /yachetical; 
and, though /ynthefs may be the better mode in pure /cience, where 
the principles are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calculated to give com- 
plete fatisfaction in 4ifforical difquifitions, where every poftulatum will 
perhaps be refufed, and every definition controverted: this may feem 
a flight obje€tion, but the fubje is in itfelf fo interefting, and the full 
conviction of all reafonable men fo defirable, that it may not be loft 
labour to difcufs the fame or a fimilar theory in a method purely ana- 
lytical, and, after beginning with facts of general notoriety or undif- 
puted evidence, to inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfectly difcerned. 


The fve principal nations, who have in different ages divided 
among themfelves, as a kind of inheritance, the vaft continent of A/a, 
with the many iflands depending on it, are the Indians, the Chinefe, 
the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Perfians: who they feverally were, 
whence, and when they came, where they now are fettled, and what 

advantage 
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advantage a morc perfect knowledge of them all may bring to our 
European world, will be fhown, I truft, in fve dittinct effays; the laft 
of which will demontftrate the connexion or diverfity between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had azy common origin, 
and whether that origin was the fame, which we generally afcribe 


to them. 


I begin with Zzdia, not becaufe I find reafon to believe it the true 
centre of population or of knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, 
which we now inhabit, and from which we may beft furvey the re- 
gions around us; as, in popular language, we {peak of the zz//zg fun, 
and of his progre/s through the Zodiack, although it had long ago been 
imagined, and is now demonttrated, that he is himfelf the centre of 
our planetary fyftem. Let me here premife, that, in all thefe inquiries 
concerning the hiftory of India, I fhall confine my refearches down- 
wards to the Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, but extend them upwards, as high as poffible, to the 
carlieft authentick records of the human fpecies. 


India then, on its moft enlarged ícale, in which the ancients appear 
to have underftood it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on each 
fide, including a fpace almoft as large as all Europe; being divided on 
the weft from Pera by the Arachofian mountains, limited on the eaft by 
the CAznefe part of the farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary, and extending to the fouth as far as the ifles of Fava. 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of Potyzd 
or Tibet, the beautiful valley of Cafhmir, and all the domains of the 
old Indofcythians, the countries of Nepal and Butant, Camrup or Afam, 
together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as far 
as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Geographers; not to 
mention the whole wefítern peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 


Sinhala, 
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Sznbala, or. Lion-l&e men, at its fouthern extremity. By India, in 
fhort, I mean that whole extent of country, in which the primitive 
religion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with more 
or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the Négarz letters are 
{till ufed with more or leís deviation from their original form. 


The Almdus themfelves believe their own country, to which they 
give the vain epithets of Medhyama or Central, and Punyabhumi, or the 
Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of BHARAT, one of nine 
brothers, whofe father had the dominion of the whole earth; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying to the north, and, to the 
weft, thofe of Vindbya, called alfo Vindian by the Greeks; beyond 
which the Szvdhbu runs in feveral branches to the fea, and meets it 
nearly oppofite to the point of Dwéraca, the celebrated feat of their 
Shepherd God: in the /outh-eaf? they place the great river Saravatya ; 
by which they probably mean that of Ava, called alfo Airávati in 
part of its courfe, and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of 
Sabara. This domain of Bharat they confider as the middle of the 
Jambudwipa, which the Tribetians alfo call the Land of Zamdbu; and 
the appellation is extremely remarkable; for Yambu is the Sanfcrit 
name of a delicate fruit called Faman by the Mufelmans, and by us 
rofe-apple; but the largeft and richeít fort is named Amrita, or Im- 
mortal; aud the Mythologifts of Zzéet apply the fame word to a ce- 
leftial tree bearing ambrofal fruit, and adjoining to four vatt rocks, 
from which as many facred rivers derive their feveral ftreams. 


The inhabitants of this extenfive traét are defcribed by Mr. Lorp 
with great exactnefs, and with a pi€turefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language: * A people, fays he, prefented themfelves to mine 
“ eyes, clothed in linen garments fomewhat low defcending, of a 
* gefture and garb, as I may fay, maidenly and well nigh effeminate, 
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* of a countenance fhy and fomewhat eítranged, vet fmiling out a 
<“ glozed and bafhful familiarity." Mr. Orme, the Hiftorian of India, 
who unites an exquilite tafte for every fine art with an accurate know- 
ledge of Afiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant preliminary Differ- 
tation, that this ‘“¢ country has been inhabited from the earlieft an- 
« tiquity by a people, who have no refemblance, either in their figure 
* or manners, with any of the nations contiguous to them," and that, 


LA! 


‘ although conquerors have eftablifhed themfelves at different times 
‘¢ in different parts of India, yet the original inhabitants have loft very 
‘ little of their original character.” The ancients, in fact, give a de- 
{cription of them, which our early travellers confirmed, and our own 
perfonal knowledge of them nearly verifies; as you will perceive from 
a paffage in the Geographical Poem of Dionysius, which the Analytt 
of Ancient Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 


e^ 


« To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

« Inpra, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds ; 
** On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 

* Smiles pleas'd, and fheds his early orient beam. 
« 'Th' inhabitants are fwart, and in their locks 

<“ Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

<“ Various their functions; {fome the rock explore, 
* And from the mine extract the latent gold; 

<“ Some labour at the woof with cunning fkill, 

* And manufacture linen; others fhape 

* And polifh iv'ry with the niceft care: 

* Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge 

<“ To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

* Or ghttring diamond. — Oft the jafper's found 
* Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too 


‘© Of ray ferene and pleafing ; laft of all 
spe 
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¢ The lovely amethyft, in which combine 

* All the mild fhades of purple. The rich foil, 
* Wafh'd by a thoufand rivers, from all fides 

** Pours on the natives wealth without control." 


«x 


Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant even after fo many revolu- 
tions and conquefts ; in their manufactures of cotton they ftill furpafs all 
the world; and their features have, moft probably, remained unaltered 
fince the time of Dionysius; nor can we reafonably doubt, how dege- 
nerate and abafed fo ever the Hindus may now appear, that in fome early 
age they were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wife in 
legiflation, and eminent in various knowledge: but, fince their civil 
hiftory beyond the middle of the nineteenth century from the prefent 
time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we feem to poffefs only four 
general media of fatisfying our curiofity concerning it; namely, firft, 
their Languages and Letters; fecondly, their PAzlofopby and Religion ; 
thirdly, the actual remains of their old Sculpture and Architetture ; 
and fourthly, the written memorials of their Sczences and Arts. 


I. It is much to be lamented, that neither the Greeks, who attended 
ALEXANDER into Judia, nor thofe who were long connected with 
it under the Baéfrian Princes, have left us any means of knowing with 
accuracy, what vernacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mobammedans, we know, heard the people of proper 
Hindufian, or India on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bha/ha, or living 
tongue of a very fingular conftruction, the pureft dialect of which 
was current in the diftricts round gra, and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Maz’Sura; and this is commonly called the idiom of Vraza. 
Five words in fix, perhaps, of this language were derived from the 
Sanfcrit, 11 which books of religion and {cience were compofed, 
and which appears to have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 

FOL. I. G arrangement, 
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arrangement, as the name itfelf implies, from fome unpolifhed idiom ; 
but the bafis of the Hinduffan}, particularly the inflexions and regimen 
of verbs, differed as widely from both thofe tongues, as Arabick differs 
from Perfian, or German from Greek. Now the general effect of con- 
queft is to leave the current language of the conquered people un- 
changed, or very little altered, in its ground-work, but to blend with 
it a confiderable number of exotick names both for things and for 
actions; as it has happened in every country, that I can recollect, 
where the conquerors have not preferved their own tongue unmixed 
with that of the natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in 
Britain ; and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure 
Hind), whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanfcrit was introduced by conquerors from other 
kingdoms in fome very remote age ; for we cannot doubt that the 
language of the /éda’s was ufed in the great extent of country, which 
has before been delineated, as long as the religion of Brahma has 


prevailed in It. 


The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
itruéture; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, 
and more exquifitely refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a 
ftronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poffibly have been produced by accident; {o {trong indeed, 
that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have fprung from fome common fource, which, perhaps, no 
longer exifts: there is a fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, 
for fuppofing that both the Gothic and the Celtick, though blended 
with a very different idiom, had the fame origin with the San/erit ; 
and the old Perfian might be added to the fame family, if this were 
the place for difcuffing any queftion concerning the antiquities of 
Perfia. 

fire 
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The charaéters, in which the languages of India were originally 
written, are called Nagari, from Nagara, a City, with the word Déva 
fometimes prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himíelf, who preícribed the artificial order of them in a 
voice from heaven. Thefe letters, with no greater variation in their 
form by the change of ftraight lines to curves, or converfely, than the 
Cufick alphabet has received in its way to India, are ftill adopted in 
more than twenty kingdoms and ítates, from the borders of Cajfbgar 
and KZoten, to Rama’s bridge, and from the Sindhu to the river of Siam ; 
nor can I help believing, although the polifhed and elegant Devanagari 
may not be fo ancient as the monumental characters in the caverns of 
Farafandba, that the fquare Chaldaick letters, in which moft Hebrew 
books are copied, were originally the fame, or derived from the fame 
prototype, both with the Indian and Arabian characters: that the Phe- 
nician, from which the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed by 
various changes and inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be little 
doubt; and the infcriptions at Candrah, of which you now poflefs a moft 
accurate copy, feem to be compounded of Negari and Ethiopick letters, 
which bear a clofe relation to each other, both in the mode of writing 
from the left hand, and in the fingular manner of connecting the 
vowels with the coníonants. Thefe remarks may favour an opinion 
entertained by many, that all the fymbols of /ound, which at firft, 
probably, were only rude outlines of the different organs of fpeech, had 
a common origin: the fymbols of zdeas, now ufed in China and Japan, 
and formerly, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico, are quite of a diftin&t 
nature; but it is very remarkable, that the order of founds in the 
Chinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that obferved in Tzbef, and 
hardly differs from that, which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 


G2 II. Of 
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Il. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, I {hall here fay but little ; 
becaufe a full account of each would require a feparate volume: it will 
be fufficient in this differtation to aflume, what might be proved beyond 
controverfy, that we now live among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were worfhipped under different names in old Greece and Ita/y, and 
among the profeffors of thofe philofophical tenets, which the Jonick and 
Attick writers illuftrated with all the beauties of their melodious 
language. On one hand we fee the trident of Neptune, the eagle 
of JuPiTER, tbe fatyrs of Baccuus, the bow of Cupip, and the 
chariot of the Suz; on another we hear the cymbals of Ruea, the fongs 
of the Mufes, and the paftoral tales of Aporto Nomius. In more 
retired fcenes, in groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may per- 
ceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes, mentioned by CLEMENs, dif- 
puting in the forms of /zgic£, or difcourfing on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul, her emanation from the 
eterna] mind, her debafement, wanderings, and final union with her 
fource. "The //x philofophical fchools, whofe principles are explained 
in the Derfana Sáffrra, comprife all the metaphyficks of the old Zca- 
demy, the Stoa, the Lycezm; nor is it poflible to read the Védanta, or 
the many fine compofitions in illuftration of it, without believing, that 
PYTHAGORAS and PLATO derived their fublime theories from the 
fame fountain with the fages of Iudia. The Scythian and Hyperborean 
doétrines and mythology may alfo be traced in every part of thefe eaftern 
regions; nor can we doubt, that Wop or Open, whofe religion, as 
the northern hiftorians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by a 
foreign race, was the fame with Buppu, whofe rites were probably 
imported into Jada nearly at the fame time, though received much 


later by the CAine/e, who foften his name into FO’. 


This may be a proper place to afcertain an important point in the 


Chronology of the Hindus; for the priefts of Buppua left in Tibet 
and 
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and Chima the precife epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in 
this Empire; and their information, which had been preferved in 
writing, was compared by the Córzffian Miflionaries and fcholars with 
our own era. COUPLET, DE GUIGNES, GIORGI, and BAILLY, differ 
a little in their accounts of this epoch, but that of Couplet feems the 
moft correct: on taking, however, the medium of the four feveral 
dates, we may fix the time of BUDDHA, or the ninth great incarnation 
of Visunu, in the year one thoufand and fourteen before the birth of 
CHRIST, or two thoufand Jeven hundred and ninety-nine years ago. Now 
the Cafhmirians, who boatt of his defcent in their kingdom, aflert that 
he appeared on earth about two centuries after Crisuna the Indian 
APoLLo, who took fo decided a part in the war of the Mabdbhdarat و‎ 
and, if an Etymologift were to fuppofe, that the thenzans had em- 
bellifhed their poetical hiftory of PANptoN's expulfion and the reítor- 
ation of /EcEgus with the 4fatick tale of the Pa’npus and Yup- 
HISHTIR, neither of which words they could have articulated, I 
fhould not haftily deride his conjecture : certain it is, that Pándumandel 
is called by the Greeks the country of Panpion. We have, there- 
fore, determined another interefting epoch, by fixing the age of 
CnisuNA near the ¢hree thoufandth year from the prefent time; and, 
as the three firft Avatars, or defcents of Visunu, relate no lefs clearly 
to a; Univerfal Deluge, in which eight períons only were faved, than 
the fourth and fifth do to the punifhment of impiety and the humiliation of 
the proud, we may for the prefent aflume, that the fecond, or filver, 
age of the Hiudus was fubfequent to the difperfion from Babel; fo 
that we have only a dark interval of about a ¢houfand years, which 
were employed in the fettlement of nations, the foundation of {tates or 
empires, and the cultivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named Ra’ma but with dif- 
ferent epithets; one of whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Baccus, and his wars are the fubject of feveral heroick poems. 


He 
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He is reprefented as a defcendent from Su’ry A, or the Sun, as the 
hufband of Si’ra’, and the fon of a princefs named C A v'sEerv A* 
it is very remarkable, that the Per vians, whofe Incas boafted of the 
fame defcent, ftyled their greateft feftival Rama/fitoa; whence we may 
fuppofe, that South America was peopled by the fame race, who im- 
ported into the fartheft parts of A/a the rites and fabulous hiftory of 
Ra'MA.  Thefe rites and this hiftory are extremely curious; and, 
although I cannot believe with Newron, than ancient mythology 
was nothing but hiftorical truth in a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, 
that it confifted folely of moral and metaphyfical allegories, nor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are only different attributes 
and reprefentations of the Sun or of deceafed progenitors, but conceive 
that the whole fyftem of religious fables rofe, like the Nik, from fe- 
veral diftinét fources, yet I cannot but agree, that one great {pring 
and fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was the 
veneration paid by men to the vaft body of fire, which <“ looks from 
his fole dominion like the God of this world ;" and another, the im- 
moderate refpect fhown to the memory of powerful or virtuous an- 
ceftors, efpecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, 
of whom the Suz or the Moon were wildly fuppofed to be the parents. 


HI. The remains of architecture and fculpture in India, which I 
mention here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connection between this country 
and Africa: the pyramids of Egypt, the coloffal ftatues deícribed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the Hermes Cams, which 
laft bears a great refemblance to the Varábávatár, or the incarnation 
of Visunu in the form of a Boar, indicate the ftyle and mythology of 
the fame indefatigable workmen, who formed the vaft excavations of 
Canarah, the various temples and images of Buppua, and the idols, 
which are continually dug up at Gayd, or in its vicinity. The letters 

on 
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on many of thofe monuments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian, and partly of Abyfinian or Ethiopick, origin; and all thefe 
indubitable facts may induce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia 
and Hinduftan were peopled or colonized by the fame extraordinary 
race; in confirmation of which, it may be added, that the moun- 
taineers of Bengal and Bahar can hardly be diftinguifhed in fome of 
their features, particularly their lips and nofes, from the modern Abyf- 
fimians, whom the Arabds call the children of Cu'su: and the ancient 
Hindus, according to STRABO, differed in nothing from the Africans, 
but in the ftraitnefs and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crifp or woolly; a difference proceeding chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, from the refpective humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received tbe firft ight of the rifing fun, according 
to the limited knowledge of the ancients, are faid by ApuLEtus to be 
the Ari and Ethiopians, by which he clearly meant certain nations of 
India; where we frequently fee figures of Buppua with curled hair 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in its natural ftate. 


IV. It is unfortunate, that the S:/pz Saffra, or collection of treatifes on 
Arts and Manufactures, which mutt have contained a treafure of ufe- 
ful information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, has been fo long 
neglected, that few, if any, traces of it are to be found; but the 
labours of the Izdian loom and needle have been univerfally celebrated; 
and fine linen is not improbably fuppofed to have been called Szzdoz, 
from the name of the river near which it was wrought in the higheft 
perfection: the people of Colchis were alfo famed for this manufacture, 
and the Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral paflages in 
fcripture, and particularly from a beautiful chapter in EZEKIAL con- 
taining the moft authentick delineation of ancient commerce, of which 
Tyre had been the principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemorially 
by the Indians, though commonly afcribed to the people of Serica or 

Tancut, 
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Jaucut, among whom probably the word Ser, which the Greeks ap- 
plied to the f/k-worm, fignified go/d ; a fenfe, which it now bears in 
Tibet. That the Hindus were in early ages a commercial people, we 
have many reafons to believe ; and in the firft of their facred law-tracts, 
which they fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu many mlhons of 
years ago, we find a curious paflage on the legal zzzeref] of money, 
and the limited rate of it in different cafes, with an exception in regard 
to adventures at fea; an exception, which the fenfe of mankind ap- 
proves, and which commerce abfolutely requires, though it was not 
before the reign of CHARLzs I. that our own jurifprudence fully ad- 


mitted it in refpec of maritime contracts. 


We are told by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were the wifeft 
of nations; and in moral wifdom, they were certainly eminent: their 
Niti Séftra, or Syfiem of Ethicks, is yet preferved, and the Fables of 
VISHNUSERMAN, whom we ridiculoufly call Pr/pay, are the moft beau- 
tiful, if not the moft ancient, collection of apologues in the world: 
they were firft tranflated from the Sanferit, in the fxth century, by the 
order of BuzERcHuMIHR, or Bright as the Sun, the chief phyfician 
and afterwards Vegir of the great ANU'sHIREVA'N, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages; but their original 
title is Hrtopadéfa, or Amicable Inftruétion; and, as the very exiftence 
of Esop, whom the 4rabds believe to have been an Abyfinian, appears 
rather doubtful, I am not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firt ۸ 
fables, which appeared in Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 


The Hindus are faid to have boafted of ¢tAree inventions, all of which, 
indeed, are admirable, the method of inftructing by apologues, the 
decimal [cale adopted now by all civilized nations, and the game of 
Chefs, on which they have fome curious treatifes; but, if their numer- 


ous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mufick, all which are 
extant 
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extant and acceffible, were explained in fome language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pretenfions to the praife 
of a fertile and inventive genius. "Their lighter Poems are lively and 
elegant; their Epick, magnificent and fublime in the higheft degree ; 
their Purdua’s comprife a feries of mythological Hiftories in blank 
verfe from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of BuppnuA; and 
their Védas, as far as we can judge from that compendium of them, 
which is called Upani/hat, abound with noble {peculations in metaphy- 
ficks, and fine difcourfes on the being and attributes of Gop. Their 
moft ancient medical book, entitled Chereca, is believed to be the 
work of Siva; for each of the divinities in their Triad has at leaft one 
facred compofition afcribed to him; but, as to mere human works on 
Hiftory and Geography, though they are faid to be extant in Ca/hmir, 
it has not been yet in my power to procure them. What their afro- 
nomucal and mathematical writings contain, will not, I truft, remain 
long a fecret: they are eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The Philofopher, whofe works are faid to include a 
fyftem of the univerfe founded on the principle of Artraétion and the 
Central pofition of the fun, is named YAvAN Acua'RvaA, becaufe he 
had travelled, we are told, into Joma: if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe, who converfed with PyTHacoras; this at leaft is 
undeniable, that a book on aftronomy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Yavana ‘fatica, which may fignify the Toxic Set; nor is it improbable, 
that the names of the planets and Zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which we find in the oldeft Indian re- 
cords, were originally devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprizing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were peopled ; the race, who, 
as Dionysius defcribes them, 
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* And wafted merchandize to coafts unknown, 
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‘ Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 
> Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 


Of thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, which it would re- 
quire volumes to expand and illuftrate, this is the refult: that they 
had an immemorial affinity with the old Perfans, Ethiopians, and 
Egyptians, the Phenicians, Greeks, and Tufcans, the Scythians or Goths, 
and Ce/ts, the Chinefe, Fapanefe, and Peruvians; whence, as no reafon 
appears for believing, that they were a colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or any of thofe nations from them, we may fairly conclude 
that they all proceeded from fome central country, to inveftigate which 
will be the object of my future Difcourfes ; and I have a fanguine hope, 
that your collections during the prefent year will bring to light many 
ufeful difcoveries; although the departure for Europé of a very in- 
genious member, who firft opened the ineítimable mine of Sazferit 
literature, will often deprive us of accurate and folid information con- 


cerning the languages and antiquities of ۰ 


THE 


TEHE FPOURTE 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


THe PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you my intention, to dif- 
courfe at our annual meetings on the five principal nations, who have 
peopled the continent and iflands of 77/4; ío as to trace, by an hiíto- 
rical and philological analyfis, the number of ancient ftems, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, and the central region, 
from which they appear to have proceeded : you may, therefore, expect, 
that, having fubmitted to your confideration a few general remarks on 
the old inhabitants of India, I fhould now offer my fentiments on fome 
othér nation, who, from a fimilarity of /enguage, religion, arts, and 
manners, may be fuppofed to have had an early connection with the 
Hindus ; but, fince we find fome Afatick nations totally diffimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe particulars, and fince the difference will 
ftrike you more forcibly by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, who feem in 

۱ 2 every 
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every refpect fo ftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they muft have been for ages a diftinct and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes, I confidered India on its largeft 
fcale, defcribing it as lying between Perfia and China, Tartary and 
‘fava; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name of radia, 
as the Arabian Geographers often apply it, to that extenfive Peninfula, 
which the Red Sea divides from 4frica, the great Affyrian river from 
Iran, and of which the Lrythrean Sea wafhes the bafe; without ex- 
cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would be completely mari- 
time, if no ifthmus intervened between the Mediterranean, and the Sea 
of Kolzom: that country in fhort I call radia, in which the Arabick 
language and letters, or fuch as have a near affinity to them, have been 


immemorially current. 


Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft ocean, or at leaft by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been connected in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been confiderably im- 
proved : yet, as the Hidus and the people of Yemen were both com- 
mercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the firft inftru- 
ments of conveying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, and perfumes 
of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called a/uwwa in Arabick and 
aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows in the greateft perfection in Ayam or 
Cochinchina. It is poflible too, that a part of the Arabian Idolatry 
might have been derived from the fame fource with that of the Hindus ; 
but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial and accidental 
only; nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen years ago, when 
I took the liberty to animadvert on a paflage in the Hiftory of Prince 
KaANTEMIR, that the Turks have any juft reafon for holding the 
coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, and calling its inhabitants Yellow 
Indians. 


The 
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The Arabs have never been entirely fubdued ; nor has any impreffion 
been made on them, except on their borders; where, indeed, the 
Phenictans, Perfians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modern times, the 
Othman Tartars, have feverally acquired fettlements ; but, with thefe 
exceptions, the natives of. Hgàz and Yemen have preferved for ages the 
fole dominion of their deferts and paftures, their mountains and fertile 
valleys: thus, apart from the reft of mankind, this extraordinary peo- 
ple have retained their primitive manners and language, features and 
character, as long and as remarkably as the Hz»dus themíelves. All 
the genuine 4rabs of Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 
whom I faw in the ifle of Himzuan, whither many had come from 
Mafkat for the purpofe of trade, and thofe of Hejaz, whom J have 
met in Bezgal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu inhabitants of thefe 
provinces: their eyes are full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and arti- 
culate, their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehenfion quick, 
their minds always prefent and attentive; with a Ípirit of independence 
appearing in the countenances even of the loweft among them. Men 
will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country ; but, if courtefy and ur- 
banity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of exalted 
virtues be a jufter meafure of perfect fociety, we have certain proof, 
that the people of radia, both on plains and in cities, in republican 
and monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for many ages before 


their conqueft of Pera. 


It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiftory of this majeftick race 
fhould be as little known in detail before the time of DAZ Y; eZen, as 
that of the Hindus before Vicramáditya ; for, although the vatt hifto- 
rical work of Alnuwair}, and the Murüjuldbabab, or Golden Meadows, 
of Almafiiud?, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, Ghafan, and 
Hirab, with lifts of them and fketches of their feveral reigns, and 


although 
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although Genealogical Tables, from which chronology might be better 
afcertained, are prefixed to many compofitions of the old Arabian 
Poets, yet moft manufcripts are fo incorrect, and fo many contradictions 
are found in the beft of them, that we can fcarce lean upon tradition 
with fecurity, and muft have recourfe to the fame media for invefti- 
gating the hiftory of the rads, that I before adopted in regard to that 
of the Indians; namely, their /anguage, letters, and religion, their an- 
cient monuments, and the certain remains of their arts; on each of 
which heads I fhall touch very concifely, having premifed, that my 
obfervations will in general be confined to the ftate of Arabia before 
that fingular revolution, at the beginning of the /evezth century, the 
effects of which we feel at this day from the Pyrencan mountains 
and the Daxube, to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and even 


to the Eaftern Iflands, 


I. For the knowledge, which any European, who pleafes, may at- 
tain of the Arabian language, we are principally indebted to the 
univerfity of Leydex ; for, though feveral Italtans have afliduoutly la- 
boured in the fame wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has been 
rendered almoft ufelefs by more commodious and more accurate works 
printed in Ho//and ; and, though Pocock certainly accomplifhed much, 
and was able to accomplifh any thing, yet the Academical cafe, which 
he enjoyed, and his theological purfuits, induced him to leave unfinifhed 
the valuable work of Mardani, which he had prepared for publica- 
tion; nor, even if that rich mine of Arabian Philology had {een the 
light, would it have borne any comparifon with the fifty differtations 
of Harir}, which the fr ALBERT ScHULTENS tranflated and ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of them, and has left his 
worthy grandfon, from whom perhaps Maidáni alío may be expected, 
the honour of publifhing the reft: but the palm of glory in this 
branch of literature is due to Gotius, whofe works are equally 


profound 
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profound and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, that they may always 
be confulted without fatigue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in matter, that any man, who fhall begin with his noble edition of the 
Grammar compiled by his mafter ERPENIUS, and proceed, with the 
help of his incomparable dictionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Taimur by 
Lou Arabfeah, and fhall make himfelf complete mafter of that fublime 
work, will underftand the learned~/radick better than the deepeft 
{cholar at Conffantinople or at Mecca. The Arabick language, there- 
fore, is almoft wholly in our power ; and, as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moft ancient in the world, fo it yields to none ever fpoken by 
mortals in the number of its words and the precifion of its phrafes ; 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it bears not the leaft refem- 
blance, either in words or the ftructure of them, to the Saz/crit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialetts; of which diffimilarity I will men- 
tion two remarkable inftances: the Sazjfcrit, like the Greek, Perfian, 
and German, delights in compounds, but, in a much higher degree, 
and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words of more than 
twenty fyllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by which the buffoon 
in ARISTOPHANES defcribes a feaft, but with perfect ferioufnefs, on 
the moft folemn occafions, and in the moft elegant works; while the 
Arabick, on the other hand, and all its fifter dialects, abhor the com- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution ; fo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the drabian Peninfula, (zenmerdah for inftance, which 
occurs in the Hamdfah) it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the genius of the Saxfcrit, and other languages of the 
fame ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally é/tera/, {o 
that five and twenty hundred {ach roots might be formed by the com- 
pofition of the fifty Indian letters; but the Arabick roots are as univer- 
fally ¢rifiteral, fo that the compofition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters 
would give near two and twenty thoufand elements of the language: and 


this 
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this will demonftrate the furprifing extent of it; for, although great 
numbers of its roots are confefledly loft, and fome, perhaps, were 
never in ufe, yet, if we fuppofe ten thoufand of them (without 
reckoning guadriliterals) to exift, and each of them to admit only five 
variations, one with another, in forming derivative nouns, even then a 
perfect, Arabick dictionary ought to contain fifty thoufand words, each 
of which may receive a multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanfcrit are confiderably more numerous: but a 
farther comparifon between the two languages 1s here unneceflary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they feem totally diftinét, and 
muft have been invented by two different races of men; nor do I re- 
colle& a fingle word in common between them, except Suruj, the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a /amp and the Jun, the Sanferit name of 
which is, in Bengal, pronounced Surya; and even this refemblance 
may be purely accidental. We may eafily believe with the Hindus, 
that not even INDRA himfelf and his heavenly bands, much lefs amy 
mortal, ever comprehended in his mind Juch an ocean of words as their 
facred language contains, and with the Arabs, that no man uninfpired 
was ever a complete mafter of Aradick: in fact no perfon, I believe, 
now living in Ewrope or Afia, can read without ftudy an hundred 
couplets together in any collection of ancient Arabian poems; and 
we are told, that the great author of the Kdmus learned by accident 
from the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of 
three words, which he had long fought in vain from grammarians, 
and from books, of the higheft reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable languages can be ac- 
quired; and, with moderate attention, enough of them both may be 
known, to delight and inftru& us in an infinite degree: I conclude this 
head with remarking, that the nature of the Ethzopick dialect feems to 
prove an early eftablifhment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from 


which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their own 
country 
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country by the Z/yffimians, who had been invited over as auxiliaries 
again{t the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the birth of Mu- 
HAMMED. 


Of the characters, in which the old compolitions of Arabia were 
written, we know but little; except that the Koran originally appeared 
in thofe of Czfa^, from which the modern Arabian letters, with all 
their elegant variations, were derived, and which unqueftionably had 
a common origin with the Hedrew or Chaldaick ; but, as to the Himya- 
rick letters, or thofe which we fee mentioned by the name of A/mufnad, 
we are {till in total darknefs ; the traveller NIEBUHR having been un- 
fortunately prevented from vifiting fome ancient monuments in Yemen, 
which are faid to have inícriptions on them: if thofe letters bear a 
ftrong refemblance to the JNégar?, and if a ftory current in /zd/a be 
true, that fome Hindu merchants heard the Sanfcrit language fpoken in 
Arabia the Happy, we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an in- 
tercourfe formerly fubfifted between the two nations of oppofite coafts, 
but fhould have no reaíon to believe, that they fprang from the fame 
immediate ftock. The ürít fyllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans write 
it, might perhaps induce an Etymologift to derive the Arabs of Yemen 
from the great anceftor of the Indians; but we mutt obferve, that 
Himyar is the proper appellation of thofe Arabs; and many reafons 
concur to prove, that the word is purely dradick: the fimilarity of 
fome proper names on the borders of Jndia to thofe of Arabia, as the 
river Arabius, a place called Araba, a people named Aribes or Arabies, 
and another called Sabar, is indeed remarkable, and may hereafter fur- 
nifh me with obíervations of fome importance, but not at all incon- 


fiftent with my prefent ideas. 


II. It is generally aflerted, that the old religion of the Arabs was 
entirely Sabzan ; but I can offer fo little accurate information concern- 
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ing the Sedian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not 
yet fpeak on the fubject with confidence. This at leaft is certain, that 
the people of Yemen very foon fell into the common, but fatal, errour 
of adoring the Sun and the Firmament ; for even the ZA; d in defcent 
from YokTAN, who was confequently as old as NAuon, took the 
furname of ABDpusnuAMs, or Servant of the Sun; and his family, we 
are affured, paid particular honours to that luminary: other tribes 
worfhipped the planets and fixed ftars; but the religion of the poets 
ai leatt feems to have been pure Theifin ; and this we know with cer- 
tainty, becaufe we have radian verfes of unfulpected antiquity, which 
contain pious and elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, the 
power and omniprefence, of ALLAH, or THE Gop. If an infcrip- 
tion, faid to have been found on marble in Yemen, be authentick, the 
ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the religion of Eper, and 
profefled a belief 7 miracles and a future fate. 


We are alfo told, that a ftrong refemblance may be found between 
the religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may 
be true, yet an agreement in worfhipping the fun and ftars will not prove 
an affinity between the two nations: the powers of God reprefented as 
female deities, the adoration of fones, and the name of the Idol Wupp, 
may lead us indeed to fufpect, that fome of the Hizdu fuperftitions had 
found their way into Arabia; and, though we have no traces in Ara- 
bian Hiftory of fuch a conqueror or legiflator as the great SEsAc, who 
is faid to have raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the mouth of the 
Canzes, yet, fince we know, that Sa’cya is a title of BUDDHA, 
whom I fuppofe to be Woven, fince BuppHaA was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Srsac perfectly agrees with that of Sa’cya, 
we may form a plaufible conjecture, that they were in fact the fame 
perfon, who travelled eaftward from ErfAzpia, either as a warriour or 
as a lawgiver, about a thoufand years before CuristT, and whofe rites 


we 
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we now fee extended as far as the country of JV/fom, or, as the Chinefe 
call it, Japuen, both words fignifying the R7/g Sum. Sa'cyA may 
be derived from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
vegetable food; fo that this epithet will not determine, whether he was 
a hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buppua, or «7/9, may induce us 
to believe, that he was rather a benefactor, than a deftroyer, of his 
fpecies: if his religion, however, was really introduced into any part 
of Arabia, it could not have been general in that country; and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the 
noble and learned drads were Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 


I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of any Philofophy 
but E¢dicks; and even their fyftem of morals, generous and enlarged as 
it feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was 
on the whole miferably depraved for a century at leaft before MuHAaM- 
MED: the diftinguifhing virtues, which they boafted of inculcating and 
practifing, were a contempt of riches and even of death; but, in the 
age of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into mad profufion, 
their courage into ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate fpirit 
of encountering fruitlefs dangers; but I forbear to expatiate on the 
manners of the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems, entitled Amol- 
fakat, which have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exact 
picture of their virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their folly; 
and fhow what may be conftantly expected from men of open hearts 
and boiling paffions, with no law to control, and little religion to re- 


ftrain, them. 


IH. Few monuments of antiquity arc preferved in 4rabuz, and of thote 
few the beft accounts are very uncertain; but we are affured, that in- 
{criptions on rocks and mountains are ílill feen in various parts of the 


I 2 Peninfula ; 
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Peninfula; which, if they are in any known language, and if correct 
copies of them can be procured, may be decyphered by eafy and in- 
fallible rules. 


The firt ALBERT Scuuttens has preferved in his Ancient Memo- 
rials of Arabia, the moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems in 
an elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have been found, about the middle 
of the feventh century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices in Hadra- 
mut near Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an indefinite, but very remote, 
age. It may naturally be afked: In what characters were they written? 
Who decyphered them? Why were not the original letters preferved 
in the book, where the verfes are cited? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurrahman, then governor of Yemen, moft probably fent to the 
Khalifah at Bagdad? Vf they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Yemen to have been. * herd(men and. warriours, inhabiting a fertile and 
* well-watered country full of game, and near a fine fea abounding with 
* fifh, under a monarchical government, and drefled in green filk or 
> vefts of needlework,’ either of their own manufacture or imported 
from India. The meafure of thefe verfes is perfectly regular, and the 
dialeé&t undiftinguifhable, at leaft by me, from that of Kuraz/b; fo that, 
if the Arabian writers were much addicted to literary impoftures, I 
fhould ftrongly fufpect them to be modern compofitions on the infta- 
bility of human ereatnefs, and the confequences of irreligion, illuftrated 
by the example of the Himyarick princes ; and the fame may be fuf- 
pected of the firft poem quoted by ScuurTENS, which he aícribes to 
an Arab in the age of SOLOMON. 


The fuppofed houfes of the people called Thamud are alfo ftill to be 
(een in excavations of rocks; and, in the time of Tasrizi the Gram- 
marian, 2 caftle was extant in Yemen, which bore the name of ALAD- 
BAT, an old bardand warriour, who firft, we are told, formed his army, 

thence 
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thence called 4/&Aamis, in five parts, by which arrangement he de- 
feated the troops of Hzmyar in an expedition againft Sanáa. 


Of pillars erected by SEsAc, after his invafion of Yemen, we find no 
mention in Arabian hiftories; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Gree&s and adopted by Newron, 
that the Arabs worfhipped Urania, and even Baccuus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arabick; but where they found fuch 
a word, we cannot difcover: it is true, that Beccah fignifes a great 
and tumultuous crowd, and, in this fenfe, is one name of the facred 


city commonly called Meccah. 


The Cábah, or quadrangular edifice at Meccah, is indifputably fo 
ancient, that its original ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arad told me gravely, that it was raifed 
by ABRAHAM, who, as I affured him, was never there: others afcribe 
it, with more probability, to IsMA1L, or one of his immediate de- 
fcendants; but whether it was built as a place of divine worfhip, as a 
fortrefs, as a fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old poffeffors of Arabia and the fons of KipAR, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is thought by ReLanp to have 
been the manfion of fome ancient Patriarch, and revered on that account 
by his pofterity ; but the room, in which we now are aflembled, would 
contain the whole Arabian edifice; and, if it were large enough for 
the dwelling-houfe of a patriarchal family, it would feem ill adapted to 
the paftoral manners of the Kedarites: a Perfan author infifts, that the 
true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or the Temple of the Moon; but, 
although we may {mile at his etymology, we cannot but think it pro- 
bable, that the CéSah was originally defigned for religious purpofes. 
Three couplets are cited in an 4raéick Hiftory of this Building, which, 
from their extreme fimplicity, have lefs appearance of impofture than 

other 
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other verfes of the fame kind: they are afcribed to Asap, a Toba, or 
king dy fucceffion, who is generally allowed to have reigned in Yemen 
an hundred and twenty-eight years before Curist’s birth, and they 
commemorate, without any poetical imagery, the magnificence of the 
prince i covering the holy temple with firiped cloth and fine linen, and tn 
making keys for its gate. This temple, however, the fanctity of which 
was reftored by MunaMMzp, had been ftrangely profaned at the time 
of his birth, when it was ufual to decorate its walls with poems on all 
fubje&ts, and often on the triumphs of Arabian gallantry and the praifes 
of Grecian wine, which the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 


the deferts. 


From the want of materials on the fubject of Arabian antiquity, we 
find it very difficult to fix the Chronology of the Z/mailttes with accu- 
racy beyond the time of ApNAN, from whom the impoftor was de- 
fcended in the £xeeuty-firf! degree ; and, although we have genealogies 
of ALKAMAH and other Himyarick bards as high as the thirtieth de- 
or for a period of nine hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly 


gree, 
as to eftablifh a complete chronological fyftem : 


derend on them fo far, 
by reafoning downwards, however, we may afcertain fome points of 


confiderable importance. The univerfal tradition of Yemen is, that 


the fon of Exper, firft fettled his family in that country ; 
by the computation admitted in Europe, muft have 


SORTAN; 
which fettlement, 
been above three thoufand fix hundred years ago, and nearly at the time, 
dus, under the conduct of RAMA, were fubduing the firft 
and extending the Iudian Empire from 


when the Hz 
inhabitants of thefe regions, 
Ayodhya or Andh as far as the ifle of Sinhal or Sian. According to this 
king of Yemen in the with generation from 


if a verfe compofed by 


calculation, NUUMAN, 
Esper, was contemporary with JOSEPH 5 and, 
that prince, and quoted by ABULFEDA, Was really preferved, as it 


might eafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the great antiquity 


of 
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of the Arabian language and metre. ‘This is a literal verfion of the 
couplet: * When thou, who art in power, conducteft affairs with 
* courtefy, thou attaineft the high honours of thofe, who are moft ex- 
‘ alted, avd whofe mandates are obeyed.’ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this diftich, the royal poet acquired the furname of 
Almudafer, or the Courteous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe 
genuine are its brevity, which made it eafy to be remembered, and the 
good fenfe comprized in it, which made it become proverbial; to 
which we may add, that the dialect is apparently old, and differs in 
three words from the idiom of Heyaz: the reafons for doubting are, 
that fentences and veríes of indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribed 
by the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence; and they even go fo 
far as to cite a pathetick elegy of ApAm himfelf on the death of Asex, 
but in very good Z/rabic& and correct meafure. Such are the doubts, 
which neceffarily muft arife on fuch a fubject ; yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs, both of Heg&éz and Yemen, fprang from a ftock 
entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that their firft eftablith- 
ments in the refpective countries, where we now find them, were 
nearly coeval. 


I cannot finifh this article without obíerving, that, when the King 
of Denmar&'s minifters inftructed the .Dazz/5 travellers to collect 27/7;- 
rical books in Arabick, but not to bufy themfelves with procuring Ara- 
bran poems, they certainly were ignorant, that the only monuments of 
old Arabian Hittory are collections of poetical pieces and the commen- 
taries on them; that all memorable tranfactions in rabia were re- 
corded in verfe ; and that more certain facts may be known by reading 
the Hamafah, the Diwan of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Odaz- 
dullah, than by turning over a hundred volumes in profe, unlefs indeed 
thofe poems are cited by the hiftorians as their authorities. 

IV. The 
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IV. The manners of the Hejdzi Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of SoLomon to the prefent age, were by no 
means favourable to the cultivation of arts; and, as to /crences, we have 
no reafon to believe, that they were acquainted with any; for the mere 
amufement of giving names to ftars, which were ufeful to them in 
their paftoral or predatory rambles through the deferts, and in their 
obfervations on the weather, can hardly be confidered as a material part 
of aftronomy. The only arts, in which they pretended to excellence, 
(I except horfemanfhip and military accomplifhments) were poetry and 
rhetorick : that we have none of their compofitions in profe before the 
Koran, may be afcribed, perhaps, to the little fkill, which they {eem to 
have had, in writing; to their predilection in favour of poetical mea- 
fure, and to the facility, with which verfes are committed to memory ; 
but all their ftories prove, that they were eloquent in a high degree, 
and poflefled wonderful] powers of fpeaking without preparation in 
flowing and forcible periods. I have never been able to difcover, what 
was meaned by their books, called Rawadsin, but fuppofe, that they 
were collections of their common, or cuftomary, law. Writing was fo 
little practifed among them, that their old poems, which are now ac- 
66111016 to us, may almoít be confidered as originally unwritten ; and I 
am inclined to think, that SAMUEL JOHNSON’s reafoning, on the ex- 
treme imperfection of unwritten languages, was too general; fince a 
language, that is only fpoken, may neverthelefs be highly polifhed by 
a people, who, like the ancient 4raés, make the improvement of their 
idiom a national concern, appoint folemn aflemblies for the purpofe of 
difplaying their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to exercife their 
children in getting by heart their moft approved compofitions. 


The people of Yenex had poflibly more mechanical arts, and, perhaps, 
more /cience; but, although their ports muft have been the emporia of 
confiderable commerce between Egypt and India or part of Perfia, vet 

we 
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we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even in 
manufactures. "That the Zfrabs of the defert had mufical inftruments, 
and names for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted 
with melody, we know from themfelves; but their lutes and pipes 
were probably very fimple, and their mufick, I fufpect, was little more 
than a natural and tuneful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The fingular property of their language, in fhunning compound 
words, may be urged, according to BAcow's idea, as a proof, that 
they had made no progrefs in arts, ‘which require, fays he, a variety 
* of combinations to exprefs the complex notions arifing from them ;' 
but the fingularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genius of the 
language, and the tafte of thofe, who fpoke it; fince the old Germans, 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much as any 
meaner art whatfoever. 


So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of parts or capacity, either 
natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguifhed, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee that blaze of 
genius, which they difplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they 
burft, like their own dyke of rim, through their ancient limits, and 
fpread, like an inundation, over the great empire of /raz. That a 
race of 7Zzis, or Courfers as the Per/faus call them, * who drank the 
* milk of camels and fed on lizards, fhould entertain a thought of fub- 
* duing the kingdom of FERIDUN’ was confidered by the General of 
YEZDEGIRD’s army as the ftrongeft inftance of fortune's levity and 
mutability ; but Firpaus1, a complete mafter of Z//atic& manners, and 
fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even in the age of FERIDUN, 
as ‘difclaiming any kind of dependence on that monarch, exulting in 
‘ their liberty, delighting in eloquence, aéts of liberality, and martial 
‘achievements, and thus making the whole earth, fays the poet, red as 
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<‘ wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a foreft of canes with 
* their tall fpears.' With fuch a character they were likely to conquer 
any country, that they could invade; and, if ALEXANDER had invaded 
their dominions, they would unqueftionably have made an obftinate, 
and probably a fuccefsful, refiftance. 


But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, with a nation, who 
have ever been my favourites, and hope at our next anniverfary meeting 
to travel with you over a part of Afia, which exhibits a race of men 
diftiné both from the Himdus and from the drads. In the mean time 
it fhall be my care to fuperintend the publication of your traníactions, 
in which, if the learned in Europe have not raifed their expectations 
too high, they will not, I believe, be difappointed: my own imperfect 
eflays I always except; but, though my other engagements have pre- 
vented my attendance on your fociety for the greateft part of lait year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom from reftraint, without which 
no fociety can flourifh, yet, as my few hours of leifure will now be 
devoted to Sanfcrit literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief ob- 
ject be a knowledge of Hindu Law, to make fome difcovery in other 
{ciences, which I fhall impart with humility, and which you will, I 


doubt not, receive with indulgence. 


THE 


tar Le i 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1788. 


BY 


Tue PRESIDENT. 








AT the clofe of my laft addrefs to you, Gentlemen, I declared my 
defign of introducing to your notice a people of 4a, who feemed as 
different in moft refpects from the Hidus and Arabs, as thofe two na- 
tions had been fhown to differ from each other; I meaned the people, 
whom we call Zartars: but I enter with extreme diffidence on my pre- 
fent fubject, becaufe I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialects و‎ 
and the grofs errours of European writers on A/atick literature have long 
convinced me, that no fatisfactory account can be given of any nation, 
with whofe language we are not perfectly acquainted. Such evidence, 
however, as I have procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in- 
quiries, I will now lay before you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fubmitting the whole to your 
impartial decifion. 


2 Conformably 


y 
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Conformably to the method before adopted in defcribing Arabta and 
India, 1 confider Tartary alfo, for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilft I trace the 
largeft boundaries that are affignable to it: conceive a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Ody to that of the Duwieper, and, bringing it back 
eaftward acrofs the Euxize, fo as to include the peninfula of و‎ ex- 
tend it along the foot of Cauccfus, by the rivers Cur and Aras, to the 
Cafpian lake, from the oppofite fhore of which follow the courfe of the 
Fathur and the chain of Caucafean hills as far as thofe of Imaus: 
whence continue the line beyond the C/zzefe wall to the White Moun- 
tain and the country of Ye¢/o; fkirting the borders of Perfia, India, 
China, Corea, but including part of Raffa, with all the diftriéts which 
lie between the Glacial fea, and that of Sapan. M. De Guicnes, 
whofe great work on the Hus abounds more in folid learning than in 
rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, however, with a magnificent image 
of this wide region ; defcribing it asa ftupendous edifice, the beams 
and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one 
prodigious mountain, to which the Chinefe give the epithet of. Ce/e/Aiaf, 
with a confiderable number of broad rivers flowing down its fides: if 
the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land around it is proportion- 
ably extended, but more wonderfully diverfified ; for fome parts of it 
are incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and covered 
with a kind of lava; here we meet with immenfe tracts of fandy deferts 
and forefts almoft impenetrable; there, with gardens, groves, and 
meadows, perfumed with mufk, watered by numberlefs rivulets, and 
abounding in fruits and flowers; and, from eaft to weit, lie many con- 
fiderable provinces, which appear as valleys in comparifon of the hills 
towering above them, but in truth are the flat fummits of the higheft 
mountains in the world, or at leaft the higheft in A/a. Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is in the fame charming 
climate with Greece, Italy, and Provence; and another fourtli in that 
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of England, Germany, and the northern parts of France ; but the Hy- 
perborean countries can have few beauties to recommend them, at leatt 
in the prefent ftate of the earth’s temperature: to the fouth, on the 
frontiers of Irdn are the beautiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated 
cities of Samarkand and Bokhara ; on thofe of Tibet are the territories 
of Cafhghar, Khoten, Chegil and Khata, all famed for perfumes and for 
the beauty of their inhabitants; and on thofe of Cinza lies the country 
of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom, which name, like that of 
Khátà, has in modern times been given to the whole CAinefe empire, 
where fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. We muft not 
omit the fine territory of Tancùt, which was known to the Greeks by 
the name of Serica, and confidered by them as the fartheft eaftern 
extremity of the habitable globe. 


Scythia feems to be the general name, which the ancient Europeans 
gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded and de- 
fcribed ; but, whether that word be derived, as PLiny feems to inti- 
mate, from Sacaj, a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Perfians, or, as BRYANT imagines, from Cuthia, or, as Colonel 
VALLANCEY believes, from words denoting wavigation, or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying wrath and ferocity, 
this at leaft is certain, that as India, China, Perfia, ‘fapan, are not ap- 
pellations of thofe countries in the languages of the nations, who in- 
habit them, fo neither Scythia nor Tartary are names, by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our confideration have ever dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves. 72271/467 is, indeed, a word ufed by the 
Perfiaus for the fouth-weftern part of ScyrA;s where the mufk-deer is 
faid to be common ; and the name Z4/àr is by fome confidered as that 
of a particular tribe; by others, as that of a fmall river only; while 
Turan, as oppofed to Iran, feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
ArRA'sIA'B to the north and eaft of the Oxus. There is nothing more 

idle 
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idle than a debate concerning names, which after all are of little confe- 
quence, when our ideas are diftin& without them : having given, there- 
fore, a correct notion of the country, which I propofed to examine, I 
fhall not fcruple to call it by the general name of Tarzary ; though I 
am conícious of ufing a term equally improper in the pronunciation and 
the application of it. 


Tartary then, which contained, according to PriiNv, az innumerable 
multitude of nations, by whom the reft of Afia and all Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is denominated, as various images have 
prefented themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the northern 
fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, 
the foundery of the human race; but M. BaiLiy, a wonderfully inge- 
nious man and a very lively writer, feems firft to have confidered it as 
the cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupported an opinion, that the whole 
ancient world was enlightened by íciences brought from the moft nor- 
thern parts of Scythza, particularly from the banks of the Fenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions: all the fables of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, 
India, he derives from the north; and it muft be owned, that he 
maintains his paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great learning and 
great acutenefs, together with the charms of a moft engaging ftyle, 
were indeed neceflary to render even tolerable a fyftem, which places 
an earthly paradife, the gardens of He/perus, the iflands of the Macares, 
the groves of E/y//um, if not of Eden, the heaven of InpRa, the Pe- 
rifian, or fairy-land, of the Perfan poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shadcam, fo named from Plea/ure and Love, not in any 
climate, which the common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat of 
delights, but beyond the mouth of the Ody, in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild imagination of Dan Te led 
him to fix the worft of criminals in a ftate of punifhment after death, 
and of which Ze could not, he fays, even think without fbrverimg. A 

very 
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very curious paffage in a tract of PLuTARCH on fhe figure in the Moon's 
orb, naturally induced M. BAirrv to place Ozygza in the north, and he 
concludes that ifland, as others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to 
be the Z£/antisof PLATO, but is at a lofs to determine, whether it was 
lfeland or Grenlaud, Spitzberg or New Zembla: among fo many charms 
it was difħcult, indeed, to give a preference; but our philofopher, 
though as much perplexed by an option of beauties as the fhepherd of 
Ida, feems on the whole to think Zembla the moft worthy of the 
golden fruit ; becaufe it is indifputably an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
gulph near a continent, from which a great number of rivers defcend 
into the ocean. He appears equally diftrefled among five nations, real 
and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the Greeks named Atlantes ; 
and his conclufion in both cafes muft remind us of the fhowman at 
Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the 
world, and being afked by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
glaís, which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, 
and which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, ‘ which you pleafe, 
‘ young gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, however, to Vor- 
TAIRE, in which he unfolds his new fyftem to his friend, whom he 
had not been able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had their fource in Zartary, 
deferves a longer examination than can be given to it in this difcourfe: I 
fhall, neverthelefs, with your permiffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion 
under the feveral heads, that will prefent themfelves in order. 


Although we may naturally fuppofe, that the numberlefs commu- 
nities of Zartars, fome of whom are eftablifhed in great cities, and 
fome encamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove 
from pafture to pafture, muft be as different in their features as in 
their dialects, yet, among thofe who have not emigrated into another 
country and mixed with another nation, we may difcern a family like- 

nefs, 
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nefs, efpecially in their eyes and countenance, and in that configuration 
of lineaments, which we generally call a Tartar face; but, without 
making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants of the vaft region 
before defcribed have fimilar features, we may conclude from thofe, 
whom we have feen, and from the original portraits of Tatmu‘’R and 
his defcendants, that the Tertars in general differ wholly in com- 
plexion and countenance from the Hindus and from the Arabs; an ob- 
fervation, which tends in fome degree to confirm the account given by 
modern Tertars themfelves of their defcent from a common anceftor. 
Unhappily their lineage cannot be proved by authentick pedigrees or 
hiftorical monuments ; for all their writings extant, even thofe in the. 
Mogul dialect, are long fubfequent to the time of MuHAMMED ; nor is 
it poflible to diftinguifh their genuine traditions from thofe of the 
Arabs, whote religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Kbwajab Rasui'p, furnamed 
Fap'Lu’LLAH, a native of Kazvin; compiled his account of the Tartars 
and Mongals from the papers of one Pu'rA'p, whom the great grandfon 
of HorAcu' had fent into Tz£ériflàn for the fole purpofe of collecting 
hiftorical information ; and the commiffion itfelf fhows, how little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own origin. From this work 
of Rasni’p, and from other materials, Aspu’LGHAa’zI’, King of 
Khwarezm, compofed in the Mogul language his Genealogical Hiftory, 
which, having been purchafed from a merchant of Bokhara by fome 
Swedifh officers, prifoners of war in Syberia, has found its way into 
feveral European tongues: it contains much valuable matter, but, like 
all MunaMMEDaAN hiftories, exhibits tribes or natious as individua! 
fovereigns ; and, if Baron De Torrt had not ftrangely neglected tc pro- 
cure a copy of the Zar£arian hiftory, for the original of which he un- 
neceffarily offered a large fum, we fhould probably have found, that it 
begins with an account of the deluge taken from the Korán, and 


proceeds to rank Turc, CHI'N, TATA‘R, and MoNGAL, among the 
| fons 
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fons of YA'rgT. The genuine traditional hiftory of the Zarzars, in 
all the books that I have infpected, feems to begin with Ocnuvu'z, as 
that of the Hindus does with Ra’ma: they place their miraculous 
Hero and Patriarch four thoufand years before CHENGIz Kua'N, who 
was born in the year 1164, and with whofe reign their hiftorical period 
commences. It is rather furprizing, that M. BAitrrv, who makes 
frequent appeals to Etymological arguments, has not derived OGYGES 
from Ocuv’z and ATLAS from Altai, or the Golden mountain of Tar- 
tary: the Greek terminations might have been rejected from both 
words; and a mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty with an 


Etymologiít. 


My remarks in this addrefs, gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding CuenGiz; and, although the learned labours of M. 
De GurGnes and the fathers VispELOU, DEMAILLA, and GAUBIL, 
who have made an incomparable ufe of their CAmefe literature, exhibit 
probable accounts of the Yartars from a very early age, yet the old 
hiftorians of CZiza were not only foreign, but generally hoftile, to them, 
and for both thofe reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, may 
be fufpected of mifreprefenting their tranfaCtions: if they fpeak truth, 
the ancient hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like moft other hiftories, 
with a feries of affaffinations, plots, treafons, maflacres, and all the na- 
tural fruits of felfifh ambition. I fhould have no inclination to give you 
a fketch of fuch horrors, even if the occafion called for it; and will 
barely obferve, that the firft king of the Hyumnu’s or Huns began his 
reign, according to VispeLou, about three thoufand five hundred and 
J'xty years ago, not long after the time fixed in my former difcourfes 
for the firft regular eftablifhments of the Hindus and Arabs in their 
feveral countries. 
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I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the /axguages and /etters of the Tar- 
tars, prefents us with a deplorable void, or with a profpec&t as barren 
and dreary as that of their deferts. The Zartars, in general, had no 
literature : (in this point all authorities appear to concur) the Tures had no 
letters: the Haus, according to Procopius, had not even heard of 
them: the magnificent CHENGIZ, whofe Empire included an area of 
near eighty fquare degrees, could find none of his own Monga/s, as the 
beft authors inform us, able to write his difpatches; and Tat’mu’R, 
a favage of ftrong natural parts and paffionately fond of hearing hiíto- 
ries read to him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It is true, that 
Ipnu ARABSNAH mentions a fet of characters called Dilberjin, which 
were ufed in KAdta: * he had feen them, he fays, and found them to 
* confift of forty-oze letters, a diftiné&t fymbol being appropriated to each 
* Jong and fhort vowel, and to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife 
* varied in pronunciation ;' but Khátà was in. fouthern Tarzary on the 
confines of India; and, from his defcription of the characters there in 
ufe, we cannot but fufpe& them to have been thofe of Tibet, which 
are manifeftly Jzdian, bearing a greater refemblance to thofe of Bengal 
than to Dévandgar?. The learned and eloquent draé adds, ‘that the 
* Tatàrs of. Kbdtà write, in the. Dz/cerjín letters, all their tales and 
* hiftories, their journals, poerhs, and miícellanies, their diplomas, re- 
‘cords of ftate and juftice, the laws of CugNGiz, their publick re- 
* gifters and. their compofitions of every fpecies :' if this be true, the 
people of KAdta muft have been a polifhed and even a lettered nation; 
and it may be true, without affecting the general pofition, that the 
Tartars were illiterate; but IsNu ARAsBsuA’H was 2 profefied rheto- 
rician, and it is impoflible to read the original 286 without full 
conviction that his obje& in writing jt, was to difplay his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He fays further, that in 
"fagbatdi the people of Ozg/r, as he calls them, * have a fyftem of 


< fourteen letters only, denominated from themfelves Oigittr} ;’ and thofe 
are 
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are the characters, which the Afonga/s are fuppofed by moft authors to 
have borrowed: AsBu't’Guaz' tells us only, that CugNGiz employed 
the natives of Evghvr as excellent penmen; but the Chivefe afiert, that 
he was forced to employ them, becaufe he had no writers at all among 
his natural-born fubjects ; and we are affured by many, that KusrAik- 
HA'N ordered letters to be invented for his nation by a T7betzan, whom he 
rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. The {mall number of EzgAZrz 
letters might induce us to believe, that they were Zend or Pahlavi, 
which muft have been current in that country, when it was governed 
by the fons of Feripu’n; and, if the alphabet afcribed to the Ezghu- 
rians by M. Des Hauresrayes be correct, we may fafely decide, that 
in many of its letters it refembles both the Zend and the Syrzac£, with 
a remarkable difference in the mode of connecting them; but, as we 
can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimen of them, our doubt mutt 
remain in regard to their form and origin: the page, exhibited by Hype 
as Khatdyan writing, is evidently a fort of broken Cic ; and the fine 
manufcript at Oxford, from which it was taken, is more probably a 
Mendean work on fome religious fubject than, as he imagined, a code 
of Yartarian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a 
worfe miftake in giving us for Monga/ characters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of Fapanefe, or mutilated Chine/e, letters. 


If the Yaréars in general, as we have every reafon to believe, had no 
written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful, that their /enguages, 
like thofe of America, fhould have been in perpetual fluctuation, and 
that more than fifty dialects, as Hyper had been credibly informed, 
fhould be fpoken between Ma/fcow and China, by the many kindred 
tribes or their feveral branches, which are enumerated by ABU'LGHA ZI. 
What thofe dialects are, and whether they really fprang from a common 
tock, we fhall probably learn from Mr. PAzrras, and other indefa- 
tigable men employed by the Ruffian court ; and it is from the Ruffans, 


that 
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that we muft expect the moft accurate information concerning their 
Afiatick fubjets: I perfuade myfelf, that, if their inquiries be judici- 
oufly made and faithfully reported, the refult of them will prove, that 
all the languages properly Tartarian arofe from one common fource ; 
excepting always the jargons of fuch wanderers or mountaineers, as, 
having long been divided from the main body of the nation, mutt in a 
courfe of ages have framed feparate idioms for themfelves. The only 
Tartarian language, of which I have any knowledge, is the Tur&s/b of 
Conftantinople, which is however fo copious, that whoever fhall know 
it perfectly, will eafily underftand, as we are aflured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Tatérifian ; and we 1nay collect from Apu L- 
GHa’z1, that he would find little difficulty in the Calmac and the 
Mogul: I will not offend your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words 
in thofe different languages; but a careful inveftigation has convinced 
me, that, as the Jadian and Arabian tongues are feverally defcended 
from a common parent, fo thofe of Tartary might be traced to one 
ancient ftem effentially differing from the two others. It appears, in- 
deed, from a ftory told by ABu’LGua‘zr, that the Virdts and the 
Mongals could not underftand each other; but no more can the Danes 
and the Ezg//D, yet their dialects beyond a doubt are branches of the 
fame Gothick tree. The dialect of the Moguls, in which fome hifto- 
ries of TarMu R and his defcendants were originally compofed, is 
called in India, where a learned native fet me right when I ufed another 
word, Turci; not that it is precifely the fame with the Zur£fb of the 
Othmaniu’s, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, lefs then Swedifh and 
German, or Spanifb and Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than Welch and 
Irifb: in hope of aícertaining this point, I have long fearched in vain 
for the original works afcribed to Tarmur and Ba’ser; but all the 
Moguls, with whom I have converfed in this country, refemble the 
crow in one of their popular fables, who, having long affected to walk 


like a pheafant, was unable after all to acquire the gracefulnefs of that 
clegant 
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elegant bird, and in the mean time unlearned his own natyral gait: 
they have not learned the dialect of Perfia, but have wholly forgotten 
that of their anceftors. A very confiderable part of the old Tartartan 
language, which in fa would probably have been loft, is happily pre- 
ferved in Europe; and, if the groundwork of the weftern Turkifh, when 
feparated from the Perfan and Arabick, with which it is embellifhed, 
be a branch of the loft Oghuzian tongue, I can affert with confidence, 
that it has not the leaft refemblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and 
muft have been invented by a race of men wholly difünct from the 
Arabs or Hindus. ‘This fact alone overfets the fyftem of M. Bairrv, 
who confiders the Senferit, of which he gives in feveral places a moft 
erroneous account, as ‘a fine monument of his primeval Scythians, 6 
< preceptors of mankind and planters of a fublime philofophy even in India ;' 
for he holds it an inconteftable truth, that a language, which is dead, 
Juppofes a nation, which is defiroyed ; and he feems to think fuch reafon- 
ing perfectly decifive of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fpirit of ancient inftitutions: for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that, which the language of the BrZ/^- 
mans affords, of an immemorial and total difference between the 
Savages of the Mountains, as the old Chinefe juftly called the Tartars, 
and the {tudious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe Indian plains. 


I]. The geographical reafoning of M. Baitty may, perhaps, be 
thought equally (hallow, if not inconfiftent in fome degree with itfelf. 
< An adoration of the fun and of fire, fays he, muft neceflarily have 
* arifen in a cold region: therefore, it muft have been foreign to India, 
* Perfia, Arabia; therefore, it, muft have been derived from Tartary.’ 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Babar, or has 
even paffed a cold feafon at Calcutta within the tropick, can doubt that 
the folar warmth is often defirable by all, and might have been con- 
fidered as adorable by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or that the return 

of 
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of {pring deferves all the falutations, which it receives from 6 
and Indian poets; not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that An- 
TARAH, acelebrated warriour and bard, actually perifhed with cold on 
a mountain of Arabia. To meet, however, an objection, which might 
naturally be made to the voluntary fettlement, and amazing population, 
of his primitive race in the icy regions of the north, he takes refuge 
in the hypothefis of M. Burron, who imagines, that our whole globe 
was at firft of a white heat, and has been gradually cooling from the 
poles to the equator; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once a 
delightful temperature, and Sideria itfelf was even Aotter than the climate 
of our temperate zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his firft pro- 
pofition, for the primary worfhip of the fun. That the temperature of 
countries has not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I will by no 
means infift ; but we can hardly reafon conclufively from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffufion of fcience: if as many fe- 
male elephants and tigrefles, as we now find in Benga/, had formerly 
littered in the Sverzan forefts, and if their young, as the earth cooled, 
had fought a genial warmth in the climates of the fouth, it would not 
follow, that other favages, who migrated in the fame direction and on 
the fame account, brought religion and philofophy, language and writ- 
ing, art and fcience, into the fouthern latitudes. 


We are told by Asv"rcnuaA'zi', that the primitive religion of human 
creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tarzary 
during the firfi generations from Y A'rgT, but was extinct before the 
birth of Ocuuz, who reftored it in his dominions; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mozga/s and the Turcs relapfed into grofs idolatry; but 
that CHENG1z was a Theift, and, in a converfation with the Muham- 
medan Doors, admitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanfwerable, while he contefted the evidence of 
their Prophet's legation. From old Grecian authorities we learn, that 

the 
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the Maffagcte worfhipped the fun; and the narrative of an embafiy 
from JusTin to the KAdkdn, or Emperor, who then refided in a fine 
vale near the fource of the Jrt:/, mentions the Tartarian ceremony of 
purifying the Roman Ambaffadors by conducting them between two frres : 
the Tartars of that age are reprefented as adorers of the four elements, 
and believers in an invifible fpirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and 
rams. Modern travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome Tartarian 
tribes, they pour a few drops of a confecrated liquor on the ftatues of 
their Gods; after which an attendant fprinkles a little of what remains 
three times toward the fouth in honour of fire, toward the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north in ho- 
nour of the earth, which contained the reliques of their deceafed an- 
ceftors: now all this may be very true, without proving a national afti- 
nity between the Tartars and Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the planets 
and the powers of nature, the Ærabs had carved images, and made 
libations on a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer to different 
quarters of the heavens; yet we know with certainty, that the Arabs 
are a diftinct race from the Zartars; and we might as well infer, that 
they were the fame people, becaufe they had each their Nomades, or 
vanderers for paflure, and becaufe the Turcmans, deícribed by Inwv- 
ARABSH AH and by him called ZZ7ér's, are, like 770/۶ Arabian tribes, 
paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and generous, wintering and fummer- 
ing on different plains, and rich in herds and flocks, horfes and camels ; 
but this agreement in manners proceeds from the fimilar nature of 
their feveral deferts and their fimilar choice of a free rambling life, 
without evincing a community of origin, which they could fcarce 


have had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a common lan- 
guage. 


Many Lamas, we are aflured, or Prieíts of Buppua, have been 
found fettled in Sz/er; ; but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 


had 
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had travelled thither from Tider, whence it is more than probable, that 
the religion of the Bauddba's was imported into fouthern, or Chinefe, 
Tartary; fince we know, that rolls of Tzbetian writing have been 
brought even from the borders of the Ca/pran. The complexion of 
Buppua himfelf, which, according to the Hindus, was between white 
and ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. Barry, had he known 
the Izdian tradition, that the laft great legiflator and God of the Eaft 
was a Tartar; but the CAérnefe confider him as a native of India, the 
Brahmans infift, that he was born in a foreft near Gayd, and many 
reafons may lead us to fufpect, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftern and northern countries, in which it 
prevails. On the whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical mythology, with which 
the Sanxfcrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more reafon than any fouthern people, with- 
out admitting them to have been the fole original inventors of that 
univerfal folly: we may even doubt the originality of their veneration 
for the four elements, which forms a principal part of the ritual intro- 
duced by Zer’ATUSHT, a native of Rar in Perfia, born in the reign 
of GusuTasp, whofe fon PasHuTEN is believed by the Pr; 
to have refided long in Zarfary at a place called Cangidiz, where a 
magnificent palace is faid to have been built by the father of Cyrus, 
and where the Perfan prince, who was a zealot in the new faith, 
would naturally have difleminated its tenets among the neighbouring 


Jd artars. 


Of any Philofophy, except natural Ethicks, which the rudeft fo- 
ciety requires and experience teaches, we find no more vefliges in 
“Ihatick Scythia than in ancient Aredia; nor would the name of a Phi- 
lofopher and a Scythian have been ever connected, if ANACTIARS!S had 
not vifited Athens and Lydia for that inftruction, which his birthplace 

could 
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could not have afforded him: but ANAcHARSIS was the fon of a Grecian 
woman, who had taught him her language, and he {foon learned to 
defpife his own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found underftand- 
ing and fine parts; and, among the lively fayings, which gained him 
the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it is related by DioGrenes LA- 
ERTIUS, that, when an Athenian reproached him with being a Scythian, 
he anfwered: * my country is, indeed, a difgrace to me, but thou art 
* a difgrace to thy country.' What his country was, in regard to man- 
ners and civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on 
his return from Athens, he attempted to reform it by introducing the 
wife laws of his friend Sorow, he was killed on a hunting party with 
an arrow fhot by his own brother, a Scythtan Chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. BarLLY’s Atlantes, the firt and moft enlightened of 
nations! We are affured, however, by the learned author of the Da- 
biftan, that the Tartars under CHENG1z and his defcendants were lovers 
of truth; and would not even preferve their lives by a violation of it: 
De Guicnes afcribes the fame veracity, the parent of all virtues, to 
the Huns; and STRABO, who might only mean to lath the Greeks by 
praifing Barbarians, as Horace extolled the wandering Scythians merely 
to fatirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the nations of 
Scythia deferved the praife due to wifdom, heroick friendfhip, and 
juftice ; and this praife we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without fuppofing them to have been the preceptors of mankind. 


As to the laws of ZaAMorxis, concerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian Deucation, or of Asaris the Hyperborean, and to 
whofe {tory even HERODOTUS gave no credit, I lament, for many rea- 
fons, that, if ever they exifted, they have not been preferved: it is 
certain, that a fyftem of laws, called Ya/ac, has been celebrated in 
Tartary fince the time of CuEenciz, who is faid to have republifhed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards adopted and 
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enforced by Taimu’R; but they feem to have been a common, or 
traditionary, law, and were probably not reduced into writing, till 


Cuenciz had conquered a nation, who were able to write. 


III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables of the Hindus 
been actually borrowed from Scythia, travellers muft have difcovered 1n 
that country fome ancient monuments of them, fuch as pieces of grot- 
tefque fculpture, images of the Gods and Avatars, and infcriptions on 
pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain in every part 
of the weftern peninfula, or to thofe, which many of us have feen in 
Bahar and at Bandras; but (except a few detached idols) the only 
great monuments of Jartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the 
weft and eaft of the Ca/pran, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mu/elmans to 
Yajij and Maju, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians, but ma- 
nifeftly raifed by a very different nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus. The Chmefe wall was built or 
finifhed, on a fimilar conftruction and for a fimilar purpofe, by an Em- 
peror, who died only two hundred and ten years before the beginning 
of our era; and the other mounds were very probably conftructed by 
the old Perfans, though, like many works of unknown origin, they 
are given to SECANDER, not the Macedonian, but a more ancient Hero 
fuppofed by fome to have been Jemsurp. It is related, that pyramids 
and tombs have been found in Ta@¢driflan, or weftern Scythia, and fome 
remnants of edifices in the lake Saz/an; that veftiges of a deferted city 
have been recently difcovered by the Rufiavs near the Ca/pian fea, and 
the Mountain of Eagles; and that golden ornaments and utenfils, 
figures of elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various 
kinds, and even implements for mining, but made of copper inítead of 
iron, have been dug up in the country of the 7/budés; whence M. 
BairLy infers, with great reafon, the high antiquity of that people: 


but the high antiquity of the Tertars, and their eftablifhment in that 
country 
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country near four thoufand years ago, no man difputes ; we are inquir- 
ing into their ancient religion and philofophy, which neither ornaments 
of gold, nor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and the fciences of India. The golden utenfils might 
poffibly have been fabricated by the Tartars themfelves ; but it is pof- 
fible too, that they were carried from Rome or from China, whence 
occafional embaflies were fent to the Kings of Eighur. Towards the 
énd of the tenth century the CAzmefe Emperor difpatched an ambaf- 
fador to a Prince, named Ersia’n, which, in the Turki/h of Conflan- 
tinople, fignifies a fon, who refided near the Golden Mountain in the 
fame ftation, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the mid- 
dle of the fixth century; the CAzmefe on his return home reported the 
Eighuris to be a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, 
and ingenious artificers not only in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper 
and fine ftones; and the Romans had before defcribed their magnificent 
reception in a rich palace adorned with Czzefe manufactures: but thefe 
times were comparatively modern ; and, even if we fhould admit, that 
the Ezghuris, who are faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an J’decut, or fovereign of their own race, were in 
fome very early age a literary and polifhed nation, it would prove nothing 
in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongals, and other favages to the north 
of Pekin, who feem in all ages, before MuHAMMeED, to have been 


equally ferocious and illiterate. 


Without actual infpection of the manufcripts, that have been found 
near the Ca/pian, it would be impoflible to give a correct opinion- con- 
cerning them; but one of them, defcribed as written on blue filky 
paper in letters of gold and filver not unlike Hebrew, was probably a 
Tibetian compofition of the fame kind with that, which lay near the 
fource of the Irti, and of which Cassiano, I believe, made the firft 


accurate verfion: another, if we may judge from the defcription of it, 
was 
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was probably modern 7ur£jb; and none of them could have been of 
great antiquity. 


IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have no proof, that the 
Tartars were themfelves well-inftructed, much lefs that they inftructed 
the world; nor have we any ftronger reafon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and character, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and /ciences: even of poetry, the moft univerfal and moft na- 
tural of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens afcribed to them, 
except fome horrible warfongs expreffed in Perfian by Aut’ of Yezd, 
and poffbly invented by him. After the conqueft of Pera by the 
Mongals, their princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
aftronomical obfervations at Samarkand; as the Turcs became polifhed 
by mixing with the Perfans and drabs, though their very nature, as 
one of their own writers confefles, had before been lke an incurable dif- 
temper, and their minds clouded with ignorance: thus alfo the Man- 
chen monarchs of China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious, 
and the Emperor TIEN-LONG is, if he be now living, a fine Chinefe 
poet. In all thefe inftances the Zertars have refembled the Romans, 
who, before they had fubdued Greece, were little better than tigers in 


war, and Fauns or Sy/vans in {cience and art. 


Before I left Europe, I had infifted in converfation, that the Tuzuc, 
tranflated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimu’r himéfelf, 
at leat not as Cæsar wrote his commentaries, for one very plain 
reafon, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all; and, in 
fupport of my opinion, I had cited [BNU ARABSHA'H, who, though 
juftly hoftile to the favage, by whom his native city, Damafcus, had 
been ruined, yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of his mind, 
but adds: ‘* He was wholly illiterate; he neither read nor wrote any 
“ thing; and he knew nothing of Arabick; though of Perfian, Turkifh, 
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** and the Mogu/ dialect, he knew as much as was fufficient for his 
** purpofe, and no more: he ufed with pleafure to hear hiftories read 
** to him, and fo frequently heard the fame book, that he was able by 
** inemory to correct an inaccurate reader." ‘This paffage had no effect 
on the tranflator, whom great and learned men in India bad affured, it 
feems, that the work was anthentick, by which he meaned compofed by 
the conqueror himfelf: but the great in this country might have been 
unlearned, or the learned might not have been great enough to anfwer 
any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed the declared inclination 
of a Briti/h inquirer; and, in either cafe, fince no witnefles are named, 
fo general a reference to them will hardly be thought conclufive evidence. 
On my part, I will name a Mu/e/man, whom we all know, and who 
has enough both of greatne/s and of learning to decide the queftion both 
impartially and fatisfactorily : the Newwab Mozarrer JANG informed 
me of his own accord, that no man of fenfe in Hindufian believed the 
work to have been compofed by Taimu’r, but that his favourite, fur- 
named Hinpvu Suna’, was known to have written that book and others 
afcribed to his patron, after many confidential difcourfes with the Emir, 
and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s words as well as in his perfon; a 
ftory, which Aur’ of Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu’r, and 
has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead of a hiftory, renders highly 
probable, by confirming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by 
total filence as to the literary productions of his mafter. It is true, 
that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a written memorial on the fubject, in which he mentions 
'TAIMUR a5 the author of two works in T urkifb ; but the credit of his 
information is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal ftory of a king of Yemen, 
who invaded, he fays, the Emir’s dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufcript was afterwards found, and tranflated by order of ALrsu1’R, 
firft minifter of Tarmu’r’s grandfon; and Major Davy himfelf, be- 
tore he departed from Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed 


by 
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by finding in a very accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he de- 
figned to republifh with confiderable additions, a particular account, 
written uzqueflionably by 'T'A1mvu'n, of fis own death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to fhake my opinion, that, the Moguls and 
Tartars, before their conqueft of India and Perfia, were wholly unlet- 
tered; although it may be poffible, that, even without art or fcience, 
they had, like the Hans, both warriours and lawgivers in their own 


country fome centuries before the birth of CHRIST. 


If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the north 
of India, the feats of it, I have reafon to fufpect, muft have been 
Eighir, Cafbghar, Khata, Chin, Tancit, and other countries of CAr- 
nefe Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I fhall, in another difcourfe, produce my 
reafons for fuppofing, that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at leaft by their vicinity to India 
and China; yet in Tancnt, which by fome is annexed to T7bet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements: they were famed, indeed, 
for the faithful difcharge of moral duties, for a pacifick difpofition, and 
for that longevity, which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm 
temper; but they are faid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce ; though FapLu’LLAH 
had been informed, that, near the clofe of the thzrteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were cultivated in Cam-cheu, then the 
metropolis of Serica. 


We may readily believe thofe, who affure us, that fome tribes of 
wandering Tartars had real {kill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in magick ; but the ge- 
neral character of their nation feems to have been this: they were 


profefied 
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profeffed hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that account in forefts or near 
great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftation to ftation; they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants, appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage; drinking the milk of 
mares, and eating the flefh of colts; and thus in many refpects re- 
fembling the old Arabs, but in nothing more than in their love of in- 
toxicating liquors, and in nothing lefs than in a taíte for poetry and the 


improvement of their language. 


Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opinion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of A/a has been peopled and imme- 
morially poffefled by three confiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars; each of them 
divided and fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, and all of 
them fo different in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, 1f they fprang originally from a common root, they muft have 
been feparated for ages: whether more than three primitive ftocks can 
be found, or, in other words, whether the Chinefe, Fapanefe, and Per- 
fans, are entirely diftinét from then, or formed by their intermixture, 
J fhall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue, diligently inquire. 
To what conclufions thefe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern; but, if they lead to truth, we fhall not regret our journey through 
this dark region of ancient hiftory, in which, while we proceed ftep by 
ftep, and follow every glimmering of certain light, that prefents itfelf, 
we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous vapours, which mif- 
lead Afatick travellers by an appearance of water, but are found on a 
near approach to be deferts of fand. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains and barren deferts of 
Turan, over which we travelled laft year with no perfect knowledge 
of our courfe, and requeft you now to accompany me on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful countries in 
the world ; a country, the hiftory and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on which I may 
without arrogance promife you more pofitive information, than I could 
poflibly procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tar- 
tars: I mean that, which Europeans improperly call Perfia, the name 
of a fingle province being applied to the whole Empire of Iran, as it 
is correctly denominated by the prefent natives of it, and by all the 
learned Mufelmans, who refide in thefe Britz/h territories. To give you 
an idea of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of de- 
fcribing India, Arabia, and Jartary, between which it lies, let us 

KOLGI. N begin 
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begin with the fource of the great dfyrian ftream, Euphrates, (as the 
Greeks, according to their cuftom, were pleafed to mifcall the Porat) 
and thence defcend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Perfian Gull, 
including in our line fome confiderable diftricts and towns on both fides 
the river; then coafting Perfia, properly fo named, and other raman 
provinces, we come to the delta of the Sindhu or Indus; whence 
afcending to the mountains of Ca/hgbar, we difcover its fountains and 
thofe of the Farhan, down which we are conducted to the Ca/pran, which 
formerly perhaps it entered, though it lofe itfelf now in the fands and lakes 
of Khwarezm: we next are led from the fea of Kozar, by the banks of 
the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the Caucafean ridges, to the fhore of the 
Euxine, and thence, by the feveral Grecian feas, to the point, whence we 
took our departure, at no confiderable diftance from the Mediterranean. 
We cannot but include the lower A/a within this outline, becaufe it was 
unqueftionably a part of the Per/fan, if not of the old Afyrian, Empire ; 
for we know, that it was under the dominion of CAIKHOSRAU; and 
Dioporus, we find, afferts, that the kingdom of 77oas was dependent 
on Affyria, ince Priam implored and obtained fuccours from his 
Emperor TruTAMES, whofe name approaches nearer to TAHMU‘RAS, 
than to that of any other ZZ//yrzan monarch. Thus may we look on 
Irém as the nobleft Z//and, (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at leaft as the nobleft penzufula, on this habitable globe ; 
and if M. Bairry had fixed on it as the Aflantis of PLato, he 
might have fupported his opinion with far ftronger arguments than any, 
that he has adduced in favour of New Zemdb/a: if the account, indeed, 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian, fable, I 
fhould be more inclined to place them in 7ràz than in any region, with 


which I am acquainted. 


It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiflory of fo diftinguifhed an 
Empire fhould be yet fo imperfetly known; but very fatisfactory 
reafons 
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reafons may be afligned for our ignorance of it: the principal of 
them are the fuperficial knowledge of the Greeks and Fews, and the 
lofs of Perfian archives or hiftorical compofitions. That the Gre- 
cian writers, before Xenopuon, had no acquaintance with Pez//a, and 
that all their accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too extra- 
vagant to be ferioufly maintained; but their connection with it in war 
or peace had, indeed, been generally confined to bordering kingdoms 
under feudatory princes; and the firft Perfan Emperor, whofe life 
and character they feem to have known with tolerable accuracy, was 
the great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear of contradiction, Caix- 
HOSRAU ; for I fhall then only doubt that the Kuosrau of Firpausy 
was the Cyrus of the firft Gree& hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldcft 
political and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis Quatorze and 
Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the fame Frezch King: it is utterly 
incredible, that two different princes of Perfa fhould each have been 
born in a foreign and hoftile territory ; fhould each have been doomed to 
death in his infancy by lus maternal grandfather in confequence of 
portentous dreams, real or invented; fhould each have been faved by 
the remorfe of his deftined murderer, and fhould each, after a fimilar 
education among herdímen, as the fon of a herdfman, have found 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a 
long and triumphant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, fhould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. Whether 
fo romantick a ftory, which is the fubje@ of an Epick Poem, as 
majeftick and entire as the I/ad, be hiftorically true, we may feel per- 
haps an inclination to doubt; but it cannot with reafon be denied, that 
the outline of it related to a fingle Hero, whom the Afaticks, con- 
verfing with the father of European hiftory, defcribed according to 
their popular traditions by his true name, which the Grec alphabet 
could not exprefs: nor will a difference of names affe@ the queftion ; 
fince the Greeks had little regard for truth, which they facrificed will- 


ingly 
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ingly ¢o the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears; and, 
if they could render foreign words melodious, they were never folicit- 
ous to make them exact; hence they probably formed Camsyses from 
Ca’MBAKUSH, or Granting defires, a title rather than a name, and 
XERXES from Sui Rv yt, a Prince and warriour in the ShAahndmah, or 
from Sui'nsuA'n, which might alfo have been a title; for the d/atick 


Princes have conftantly aflumed new titles or epithets at different 
periods of their lives, or on different occafions; a cuftom, which we 


have feen prevalent in our own times both in Jram and Hindufian, and 
which has been a fource of great confufion even in the fcriptural 
accounts of Babylonian occurrences: both Greeks and Jews have in fact 
accommodated Perfiaz names to their own articulation ; and both feem 
to have difregarded the native literature of /r2z, without which they 
could at moft attain a general and imperfect knowledge of the country. 
As to the Perfians themfelves, who were contemporary with the Feus 
and Greeks, they muft have been acquainted with the hiftory of their 
own times, and with the traditional accounts of paft ages; but for a 
reafon, which will prefently appear, they chofe to confider Cayu- 
mers as the founder of the empire ; and, in the numerous diftraQions, 
which followed the overthrow of Da‘ra’, efpecially in the great revo- 
lution on the defeat of YEzprecrrp, their civil hiftories were loft, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the folicitude of the priefts, 
the only depofitaries of their learning, to preferve their books of law 
and religion at the expenfe of all others: hence it has happened, that 
nothing remains of genuine Per/ian hiftory before the dynafty of 
SA'sA'N, except a few ruflick traditions and fables, which furnifhed 
materials for the Shébndmah, and which are ftill fuppofed to exiit in 
the Pahlavi language. The annais of the Pifhdddi, or Affyrian, race 
muft be confidered as dark and fabulous; and thofe of the Caydani 
family, or the Medes and Perfraus, as heroick and poetical ; though 


the lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned by Protemy, fix the time 
of 
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of GusuTAsP, the prince, by whom Zera’TusHT was protected : 
of the Parthian kings defcended from ARsuaAc or ARSACES, we 
know little more than the names; but the Sé/dui’s had fo long an 
intercourfe with the Emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the 
period of their dominion may be called an hiftorical age. In attempt- 
ing to afcertain the beginning of the 4/yrian empire, we are deluded, 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names arbitrarily impofed: it had been 
fettled by chronologers, that the firt monarchy eftablifhed in Perfta 
was the dfyrian; and Newton, finding fome of opinion, that it rofe 
in the firft century after the Flood, but unable by his own calculations 
to extend it farther back than feven hundred and ninety years before 
CunisT, rejected part of the old fyftem and adopted the reft of it; 
concluding, that the 4//yriax Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Sovomon, and that, in all preceding ages, the government 
of Jran had been divided into feveral petty ftates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfelf to have been; when, difregarding the 
wild chronology of the Mu/felmans and Gaérs, I had allowed the utmoft 
natural duration to the reigns of eleven Pi/hdadi kings, without being 
able to add more than a hundred years to NewTon’s computation. It 
feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although ABRAnAM had 
found a regular monarchy in Egypt, although the kingdom of Yemen 
had juft pretenfions to very high antiquity, although the C/zefe, in the 
twelfth century before cur era, had made approaches at leaít to the 
prefent form of their extenfive dominicn, and although we can hardly 
fuppoíe the firft Juda monarchs to have reigned فلع(‎ than three 
thoufand years ago, yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
pact, the moft defirable country of them all, fhould have remained 
for fo many ages unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for 
which I was firft indebted to Mir Munammanp Husain, one of the 
molt intelligent Mufelmans in India, has at once diffipated the cloud, 


and 
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and caft a gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Iran and of the 
human race, of which I had long defpaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 


The rare and interefting tract on twelve different rehgions, entitled 
the Dabifian, and compofed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of 
Cafhuir, named Mousan, but diftinguifhed by the aflumed furname 
of Fa’ni’, or Perifbable, begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
the religion of Hu’suanc, which was long anterior to that of ZrRa‘- 
TUSHT, but had continued to be fecretly profeffed by many learned Per- 
fians even to the author’s time; and feveral of the moft eminent of 
them, diffenting in many points from the Ga/rs, and perfecuted by the 
ruling powers of their country, had retired to India ; where they com- 
piled a number of books, now extremely ícarce, which Mousan had 
perufed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contracted an intimate friendfhip: from them he learned, that a power- 
ful monarchy had been eftablifhed for ages in Jran before the acceffion 
of Cayu’MerRs, that it was called the Mahabadian dynafty, for a rea- 
fon which will foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in the Dadifian, and among them Man- 
BUL, or Mauna’ Be ct, had raifed their empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unex- 
ceptionable, the Iranian monarchy muft have been the oldeft in the 
world; but it will remain dubious, to which of the three ftocks, Hindu, 
Arabian, or Tartar, the firt Kings of Jran belonged, or whether they 
{prang from a fourth race diftin& from any of the others; and thefe 
are queftions, which we fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the /avguages and retters, religion 
and philofophy, and incidentally into the arts aud /crences, of the ancient 


Perfians. 
I. In 
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I. In the new and important remarks, which I am going to offer, on 
the ancient Jezguzages and cbara&fers of Iràm, Y am fenfible, that you 
muft give me credit for many aflertions, which on this occafion it 1s 
impofüble to prove; for I fhould ill deferve your indulgent attention, if 
I were to abufe it by repeating a dry lift of detached words, and pre- 
fenting you with a vocabulary inftead of a differtation; but, fince I 
have no fyftem to maintain, and have not fuffered imagination to delude 
my judgement ; fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions of men 
and things from evidence, which is the only folid bafis of czv:/, as ex- 
periment is of natural, knowledge; and fince I have maturely con- 
fidered the queftions which I mean to difcufs; you will not, I am per- 
fuaded, fufpeét my teftimony, or think that I go too far, when I affure 
you, that I will affert nothing pofitively, which I am not able fatif- 
factorily to demonftrate. When MunAMMED was born, and ANv'sui"- 
RAVAN, whom he calls the Juf King, fat on the throne of Perfa, 
two languages appear to have been generally prevalent in the great 
empire of fran; that of the Court, thence named Deri, which was 
only a refined and elegant dialect of the Pérsz, fo called from the pro- 
vince, of which Sraz is now the capital, and that of the learned, in 
which moft books were compofed, and which had the name of Pah/avi, 
either from the 4eroes, who {poke it in former times, or from. Pau, a 
tract of land, which included, we are told, fome confiderable cities of 
frak: the ruder dialeéts of both were, and, I believe, ftill are, fpoken 
by the rufticks in feveral provinces; and in many of them, as Herat, 
Zabul, Siflàn and others, diftin& idioms were vernacular, as it hap- 
pens in every kingdom of great extent. Befides the Pars? and Pahlavi, 
a very ancient and abftrufe tongue was known to the priefts and philo- 
fophers, called the /anguage of the Zend, becaufe a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held facred, and which bore that name, had 
been written init; while the PZzezd, or comment on that work, was 
compofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom; but a learned follower 


of 
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of ZeERA/TUSHT, named BanmMaNn, who lately died at Ca/cutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfan reader about three years, affured me, 
that the /etters of his prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and the 
language, Avefid, as the words of the V’éda’s are Sanferit, and the 
characters, Nágar?; or as the old Saga’s and poems of J/eland were ex- 
prefied in Rumck letters : let us however, in comphance with cuftom, 
give the name of Zend to the facred language of Perfia, until we can 
find, as we fhall very foon, a fitter appellation for it. The Zend and 
the old Pab/avi are almoft extinct in /ràóz; íor among fix or feven 
thoufand Gabrs, who refide chiefly at Yezd, and in Cirmdn, there are very 
few, who can read Pab/avz, and fcarce any, who even boaft of know- 
ing the Zend; while the Pars?, which remains almoft pure in the 
Shabnamah, has now become by the intermixture of numberlefs Arabick 
words, and many imperceptible changes, a new language exquifitely 
polifhed by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fubver- 
fion of the Roman empire: but with modern Pez//az we have no con- 
cern in our prefent inquiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded 
the Mohammedan conqueitt. Having twice read the works of Firpaust’ 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf to the ftudy of old Indian 
literature, I can affure you with confidence, that hundreds of Pars 
nouns are pure Sazfcrit, with no other change than fuch as may be 
obferved in the numerous %/4/h@’s, or vernacular dialects, of India; that 
very many Perfian imperatives are the roots of San/crit verbs; and that 
even the moods and tenfes of the Per/ian verb fubftantive, which is the 
model of all the reft, are deducible from the Saz/crit by an eafy and 
clear analogy: we may hence conclude, that the Pars? was derived, like 
the various Indian dialeé&ts, from the language of the Brahmans ; and I 
muft add, that in the pure Perfian I find no trace of any Arabian tongue, 
except what proceeded from the known intercourfe between the Per- 


fians and Arabs, efpecially in the time of BAHRA'M, who was educated 
in 
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in Arabia, and whofe Arabick verfes are fill extant, together with his 
heroick line in Deri, which many fuppofe to be the firft attempt at Perfan 
verfification in Arabian metre: but, without having recourfe to other 
arguments, fhe compofition of words, in which the genius of the Perfan 
delights, and which that of the 4radick abhors, is a decifive proof, that 
the Parsi fprang from an Indian, and not from an Arabian, ftock. Confi- 
dering languages as mere inftruments of knowledge, and having ftrong 
reafons to doubt the exiftence of genuine books in Zend or Pahlavi 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of the Daé:faz affirms the 
work of ZzRA'rusuT to have been loft, and its place fupplied by a 
recent compilation) I had no inducement, though I had an opportunity, 
to learn what remains of thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on them with my friend BAHMAN, and both of us were convinced 
after full confideration, that the Zend bore a {trong refemblance to 
Sanferit, and the Pahlavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft tranflated 
into Pahlavi the fine infcription, exhibited in the Gulifian, on the 
diadem of Cyrus; and I had the patience to read the lift of words 
from the Pázend in the appendix to the Farbang: febangiri: this exa- 
mination gave me perfect conviction, that the Pah/avi was a dialect of 
the Chaldaick ; and of this curious fa& I will exhibit a fhort proof. By 
the nature of the Chaldean tongue moft words ended in the firft long 
vowel like /hemia, heaven; and that very word, unaltered in a 6و‎ 
letter, we find in the Pázezd, together with /a/r£à, night, meyda, water, 
nirà, fire, matra, rain, and a multitude of others, all Arabick or Hebrew 
with a Chaldean termination: fo zamar, by a beautiful metaphor from 
pruning trees, means in Hebrew to compofe verfes, and thence, by an eaty 
tranfition, to fag them; and in Pahlavi we fee the verb zamruniten, to 
Jing, with its forms xamrunemt, I fing, and zamrinid, he fang ; the verbal 
terminations of the Perfiax being added to the Cha/daick root. Now all 
thofe words are integral parts of the language, not adventitious to it 


like the Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on modern Perfan; and 
VOL. I. 0 this 
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this diftinction convinces me, that the diale&t of the Gadrs, which they 
pretend to be that of ZERA’TusHT, and of which BAHMAN gave me a 
variety of written fpecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, or fubfe- 
quent at leaft to the 7 invafion ; for, although it may be pofiible, 
that a few of their facred books were preferved, as he ufed to affert, in 
fheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near Fez, yet as the 
conquerors had not only a fpiritual, but a political, intereft in perfecuting 
a warlike, robuft, and indignant race of irreconcilable conquered fub- 
jects, a long time muft have elapfed, before the hidden fcriptures could 
have been fafely brought to light, and few, who could perfectly 
underftand them, muft then have remained; but, as they continued 
to profefs among themfelves the religion of their forefathers, it be- 
came expedient for the MzZbed: to fupply the loft or mutilated works 
of their legiflator by new compofitions, partly from their imperfect re- 
collection, and partly from fuch moral and religious knowledge, as they 
gleaned, moft probably, among the Céri/feans, with whom they had an 
intercourfe. One rule we may fairly eftablifh in deciding the queftion, 
whether the books of the modern Gars were anterior to the invafion of 
the Arabs: when an Jrabick noun occurs in them changed only by the 
{pirit of the Chaldean idiom, as wertà, for werd, a rofe, daba, for dhabab, 
gold, or demên, for zemûn, time, we may allow it to have been ancient 
Pahlavi; but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, evidently 
formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be fure, that the 
phrafes, in which they occur, are comparatively modern; and nota 
fingle paflage, which Bauman produced from the books of his religion, 
would abide this teft. 


We come now to the language of the Zend; and here I muft impart 

a difcovery, which I lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft interefting confequences. M.AnqueTit, who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to Ladia, in his earlieft youth, with no other view 
than 
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than to recover the writings of ZrnA' rusuT, and who would have 
acquired a brilliant reputation in France, if he had not fullied it by his 
immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good 
will even of his own countrymen, has exhibited in his work, entitled 
Zendévefta, two vocabularies in Zend and Pahlavi, which he had found 
in an approved collection of Rawaydt, or Traditional Pieces, in modern 
Perfian: of his Pablavi no more needs be faid, than that it ftrongly 
confirms my opinion concerning the Cha/daick origin of that language ; 
but, when I perufed the Zezd gloflary, I was inexpreflibly furprized to 
find, that fix or feven words in ten were pure Saz/cr;^, and even fome 
of their inflexions formed by the rules of the Pyzcaras ; as yufbmacam, 
the genitive plural of yufbzad. Now M. ANQvETIL molt certainly, 
and the Per//an compiler moft probably, had no knowledge of Sanferit ; 
and could not, therefore, have invented a lift of 9۵7/۵۶ ۷۲۵۲۵۵ : it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words, which had been preferved 
in books or by tradition; and it follows, that the language of the Zend 
was at leaft a dialect of the Sax/crit, approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Précrit, or other popular idioms, which we know to have 
been fpoken in Jndia two thoufand years ago. From all thefe facts it 
is a neceflary confequence, that the oldeft difcoverable languages of 
Perfia were Chaldaick and Sanferit ; and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pah/avi and Zend were deduced from them refpec- 
tively, and the Parsi either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialect of the Brahmans; but all had perhaps a mixture of Lartarian ; 
for the beft lexicographers aflert, that numberlefs words in ancient Per- 
Jian are taken from the language of the Cimmerians, or the Tartars of 
Kipchak ; 10 that the three families, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former difcourfes, had left vifible traces of themfelves in و7‎ long 
before the Tartars and Arabs had rufhed from their deferts, and returned 
to that very country, from which in all probability they originally pro- 
ceeded, and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with 

pofitive 
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pofitive commands from their legiflators to ۲6۷۱1۱۲ it no more. I clofe 
this head with obferving, that no fuppolitión of a mere political or com- 
mercial intercourfe between the different nations will account for the 
Sanfcrit and Chaldaick words, which we find in the old Perfan tongues ; 
becaufe they are, in the firft place, too numerous to have been intro- 
duced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not the names of exotick 
animals, commodities, or arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objects and relations, affections of the mind, and 


other ideas common to the whole race of man. 


If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever poffefíed and governed 
the country of Jràz, we fhould find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called zbe throne of JrMsui'D, fome infcriptions 
in Dévandgarì, or at leaft in the characters on the ftones at Elephanta, 
where the fculpture is unqueftionably Indzan, or in thofe on the Staff of 
Fi'ru’z Sua’, which exift in the heart of India; and fuch infcriptions 
we probably fhould have found, if that edifice had not been erected 
after the migration of the Brahmans from ran, and the violent fchifm 
in the Per/iaz religion, of which we fhall prefently fpeak ; for, although 
the popular name of the building at J/fa&br, or Perfepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was raifed in the time of JEMsur'p, yet fuch a fa& might 
eafily have been preferved by tradition, and we fhall foon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the reign of the Hindu mo- 
narchs: the cypreffes indeed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
proceflion, might induce a reader of the Sbd bnámab to believe, that the 
fculptures related to the new faith. introduced. by ZERA'TusHT; but, 
as a cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, aud as many of the figures appear 
inconfiftent with the reformed adoration of fire, we muft have recourfe 
to ftronger proofs, that the Takhti Jemsni p was ere&ted after Ca yu'- 
MERS. The building has lately been vifited, and the characters on it 


examined, by Mr. FRANCKLIN ; from whom we learn, that NIEBUIR 


has 
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has delineated them with great accuracy: but without fuch teftimony I 
fhould have fufpected the corretnefs of the delineation; becaufe the 
Danifh traveller has exhibited two infcriptions in modern Perfan, and 
one oe them from the fame place, which cannot have been exactly 
tranfcribed: they are very elegant verfes of Niza’m' and Sant! on the 
inflability of human greatnefs, but fo ill engraved or fo ill copied, that, 
if I had not had them nearly by heart, 1 fhould not have been able to 
read them; and M. Rousseau of Isfahan, who tranflated them with 
fhameful inaccuracy, muft have been deceived by the badnefs of the 
copy; or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by form- 
ing one word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. Afluming, how- 
ever, that we may reafon as coaclufively on the chara¢ters publifhed by 
NiEBUHR, às we might on the monuments themfelves, were they now 
before us, we may begin with obferving, as CHARDIN had obferved on 
the very fpot, that they bear no refemblance whatever to the letters 
uled by the Gadrs in their copies of the Vendidad: this I once urged, in 
an amicable debate with BAHMAN, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention; but he feemed to hear me without furprize, 
and infifted, that the letters, to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental characters never ufed in books, and in- 
tended either to conceal fome religious myfteries from the vulear, or to 
difplay the art of the fculptor, like the embellifhed CZfic£ and Nga? 
on feveral Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered, that any man 
could ferioutly doubt the antiquity of the Pah/avz letters ; and in truth the 
infcription behind the horfe of Ruflam, which Niesumre has alfo given 
us, is apparently Pa£/avà, and might with fome pains be decyphered : 
that character was extremely rude, and feems to have been written, like 
the Roman and the Arasick, ina variety of hands; for I remember to 
have examined a rare collection of old Perfian coins in the Mufeum of 
the great Anatomift, Witt1am Hunrer, and, though I believed the 
legends to be Pad/av?, and had no doubt, that they were coins of Par- 


thian 
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thian kings, yet I could not read the infcriptions without wafting more 
tine, than I had then at command, in comparing the letters and afcer- 
taining the proportions, in which they feverally occurred. The grofs 
Pahlavi was improved by ZzRA'rusuT or his difciples into an elegant 
and perfpicuous character, in which the Zendavefi2 was copied; and 
both were written from the right hand to the left like other Chaldarck 
alphabets ; for they are manifeftly both of Chaldean origin; but the 
Zend has the fingular advantage of exprefhng all the long and fhort 
vowels, by diftinct marks, in the body of each word, and all the words 
are diftinguifhed by ful] points between them ; fo that, if modern Per- 
fian were unmixed with Arabick, it might be written in Zend with the 
greateft convenience, as any one may perceive by copying in that cha- 
racter a few pages of the Shabudmah. As to the unknown inicriptions 
in the palace of Jemsitt’p, it may reafonably be doubted, whether they 
contain a fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted: in jive of 
them the letters, which are feparated by points, may be reduced to 
forty, at leaft I can diftinguifh no more effentially different; and they 
all feem to be regular variations and compofitions of a ftraight line and 
an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language 
of botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the Rumick letters appear to 
have been formed of fimilar clements; and it has been obferved, that 
the writing at Perfepolis bears a ftrong refemblance to that, which 
the Irifh call Ogham: the word Agam in Sanfcrit means myfte- 
rious knowledge; but I dare not affirm, that the two words had a 
common origin, and only mean to fuggeft, that, if the characters in 
queftion be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret and facer- 
dotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the priefts only had the 
key. They might, I imagine, be decyphered, if the language were 
certainly known; but, in all the other infcriptions of the fame fort, the 
characters are too complex, and the variations of them too numerous, 


to admit an opinion, that they could be fymbols of articulate founds ; 


for 
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for even the NZgar? fyflem, which has more diftinct letters than any 
known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine fimple characters, two of 
which are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in Saz/crzz or in any 
other language; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
NiEBUHR, mufít be as numerous at leaft as the CAzzefe keys, which are 
the figns of /deas only, and fome of which refemble the old Defa 
letters at Z/fa&br : the Danifb traveller was convinced from his own ob- 
fervation, that they were written from the left hand, like all the cha- 
racters ufed by Hindu nations; but I muft leave this dark fubject, 
which I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myfelf, 
that the fquare CAa/daic£ letters, a few of which are found on the Per- 
fian ruins, appear to have been originally the fame with the Devanagari, 


before the latter were enclofed, as we now fee them, in angular frames. 


Il. The primeval religion of Jréz, if we rely on the authorities ad- 
duced by Mousant FA'Nr, was that, which New ron calls the oldeít 
(and it may juftly be called the nobleíft) of all religions; ** a firm be- 
* lief, that One Supreme God made the world by his power, and con- 
* tinually governed it by his providence; a pious fear, love, and ador- 
* ation of Him; a due reverence for parents and aged períons; a 
“ fraternal affection for the whole human fpecies, and a compafüionate 
* tenderneís even for the brute creation." A fyftem of devotion fo 
pure and fublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration; and 
we learn from the Dadian, that the popular worfhip of the Irdnians 
under Hu’sHanc was purely Sabran ; a word, of which I cannot offer 
any certain etymology, but which has been deduced by grammarians 
from Saba, a hoff, and, particularly the Z9/] of beaver, or the celeflial 
bods, in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is believed to have 
confifted: there is a defcription, in the learned work juft mentioned, 
of the feveral Perfiaw temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the 
images adored in them, and of the magnificent procefiions to them on 


preícribed. 
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pretcribed feitivals, one of which is probably reprefented by iculpture 
in the ruined city of Jexsur'p; but the planetary worfhip in Pera 
feems only a part of a far more complicated religion, which we now 
find in thefe Indian provinces ; for Monsan affures us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the beft informed Perfians, who profeiied the faith of Hu’sHane, 
diftinguithed from that of ZERA'TUSIIT, the Ar monarch of Iran and 
of the whole earth was Mana’sa'p, a word apparently Sex/erit, who 
divided the people into four orders, the religious, the military, the com- 
mercial, and the fervile, to which he afügned names unqueftionably the 
fame in their origin with thofe now applied to the four primary clafles 
of the Hindus. They added, that He received from the creator, and 
promulgated among men, a facred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Mufelman author gives the Arabick title of defatir, or regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not mentioned; and that four- 
teen MAnA'BA'Ds had appeared or would appear in human fhapes for 
the government of this world: now when we know, that the Hindus 
believe in fourteen Menv’s, or celeftial perfonages with fimilar functions, 
the J of whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordinances, which 
they hold equal to the Véda, and the language of which they believe 
to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that the firft corruption 
of the pureft and oldeft religion was the fyftem of Indian Theology, in- 
vented by the Brahmans and prevalent in thefe territories, where the book 
of Mawa’‘sa’p or Menu is at this hour tlie. ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceflion of Cayu’MERs to the throne of Per- 
fra, iv the eighth or ninth century before CunisT, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both in government and reli- 
gion: he was moft probably of a different race from the Mabábadraus, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new fyftem of national faith, 
which Hu’suanc, whofe name it bears, completed ; but the reforma- 
tion was partial; for, while they rejected the complex polytheifm of 


their predeceflors, thev retained the laws of MAna'BA p, with a fuper- 
ftitious 
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ftitious veneration for the fun, the planets, and fire; thus retembling 
the Hindu fects, called Saura's and Siguica’s, the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Banares, where many agnibetra’s are continually blaz- 
ing, and where the Ségwica’s, when they enter on their facerdotal office, 
kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood Semi, a fire which they keep 
lighted through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance 
of folemn facrifices, the obfequies of departed anceítors, and their 
own funeral pile. This remarkable rite was continued by Zera’- 
rusHT; who reformed the old religion by the addition of genii, or 
angels, prefiding over months and days, of new ceremonies in the 
veneration fhown to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have 
received from heaven, and, above all, by eftablifhing the actual adora- 
tion of One Supreme Being: he was born, according to Mousan, in 
the diftri&t of Raz; and it was He, not, as AMMIANUS afierts, his pro- 
tector GusuTass, who travelled into India, that he might receive in- 
formation from the Brahmans in theology and ethicks. It is barely 
pofüble, that PvTHAGORAS knew him in the capital of Jrak; but the 
Grecian fage muft then have been far advanced in years, and we have 
no certain evidence of an intercourfe between the two philofophers. 
The reformed religion of Per/a continued in force, till that country 
was fubdued by the Mzfe/sans ; and, without ftudying the Zend, we have 
ample information concerning it in the modern Perfan writings of 
feveral, who profefled it. Banman always named ZERA'TUSHT, with 
reverence ; but he was in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly difclaimed 
any adoration of the fre or other elements: he denied, that the doctrine 
of two coeval principles, fupremely good and fupremely bad, formed 
any part of his faith; and he often repeated with emphafis the verfes of 
UiRDAUs1 on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather be- 
fore the blazing altar: “* Think not, that they were adorers of fire ; for 
* that element was only an exalted object, on the luftre of which they 
* fixed their eyes; they humbled themíelves a whole week before 


MOL. i. P * Gop ; 
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<“ Gob; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou muft 
* acknowledge thy dependence on the being fupremely pure.” Ina 
ftory of SADI, near the clofe of his beautiful. Bz//àz, concerning the 
idol of So'MANA'r'H, or Maua’pe'va, he confounds the religion of 
the Hindus with that of the Gadérs, calling the Brabmans not only 
Moghs, (which might be juftifted by a paflage in the Mefravi) but 
even readers of the Zend and Pazend: now, whether this confufion 
proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I cannot decide, but am as 
firmly convinced, that the doctrines of the Zezd were diftinct from thofe 
of the Veda, as Y am that the religion of the BraSmans, with whom we 
converfe every day, prevailed in Perfia before the acceflion of Cayu’- 
MERS, whom the Pérsi’s, from refpect to his memory, confider as the 
firt of men, although they believe in an uurverfal deluge before his 


reign. 


With the religion of the old Perfans their philofophy (or as much as 
we know of it) was intimately connected; for they were affiduous ob- 
fervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and eftablifhed, accord- 
ing to Mousan, who confirms in fome degree the fragments of 
Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with diftin&t names, which 
feem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve: they are faid alfo to have known the moft wonderful 
powers of nature, and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians 
and enchanters; but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphyfical theology, which has been profeffed immemorially by a 
numerous fect of Per/faus and Hzndus, was carried in part into Greece, 
and prevails even now among the learned Mu/e/mans, who fometimes 
avow it without referve. The modern philofophers of this perfuafion 
are called SZf/s, either from the Greeé word for a fage, or from the 
woollen mantle, which they ufed to wear in fome provinces of Perfa: 
their fundamental tenets are, that nothing exifts abfolutely but Gop: 

that 
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that the human foul is an emanation from his effence, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly fource, will be finally re-united with 
it; that the higheft poflible happinets will arife from its reunion, and 
that the chief good of mankind, in this tranfitorv world, confifts in as 
perfect an zzz with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal 
frame will allow; that, for this purpofe, they fhould break all cozzexzoz 
(or taĝlluk, as they call it), with extrinfick objects, and país through 
life without attachments, as a {wimmer in the ocean ftrikes freely with- 
out the impediment of clothes ; that they fhould be ftraight and free as 
the cyprefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and not fink under a load, 
like fruit-trees attached to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the zdea of celeftial beauty muft overwhelm 
it in extatick delight; that, for want of apt words to exprefs the divine 
perfections and the ardour of devotion, we muit borrow fuch expreffions 
as approach the neareft to our ideas, and {peak of Beauty and Love in a 
tranfcendent and myftical fente; that, like a reed torn from its native 
bank, like «wax feparated from its delicious honey, the foul of man be- 
wails its difunion with melancholy mufick, and fheds burning tears, like 
the lighted taper, waiting paffionately for the moment of its extinction, 
as a difengagement from earthly trammels, and the means of returning 
to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter and more 
fubtil metaphyficks of the Si#f’s, which are mentioned in the ۵۸ 
is the wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern Perfian poets, efpe- 
cially of the fweet Ha’riz and the great Mau/avi: fuch is the fyftem 
of the Védanti philofophers and beft lyrick poets of India; and, as it 
was a fyftem of the higheft antiquity in both nations, it may be added 
to the many other proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 


III. On the ancient monuments of Perfan fculpture and archite&urc 
we have already made fuch obfervations, as were fufficient for our pur- 
pote ; nor will you be furprized at the diverfity between the figures at 


Elephanta, 
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aid 


Elephanta, which are manifeftly Hindu, and thofe at Perfepolis, which 
are merely Sabran, if you concur with me in believing, that the TasAti 
Femfbid was erected after the time of CAyu’MERS, when the Brahmans 
had migrated from Jraz, and when their intricate mythology had been 
fuperfeded by the fimpler adoration of the planets and of fire. 


IV. As to the ferences or arts of the old Perfians, I have little to fay ; 
and no complete evidence of them feems to exift. Mousan fpeaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in the PaA/avi language; and Bau- 
MAN affured me, that fome fcanty remains of them had been preferved : 
their mufick and painting, which Niza'm1 celebrated, have irreco- 
verably perifhed ; and in regard to Ma’nr’, the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called riang, which he pretended to be 
divine, is fuppofed to have been deftroyed by the Cdimefe, in whofe 
dominions he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw 
any light on the queftions before us concerning the origin of nations 
and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 


Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reafoning, that 

a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in Jrax long before the Afyrian, 
or Pifhdéd?, government; that it was in truth a Himdu monarchy, 
though, if any chufe to call it Cufan, Cafdean, or Scythian, we fhall 
not enter into a debate on mere names; that it fubfifted many centuries, 
and that its hiftory has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayédhya and Indrapreftba; that the language 
of the firft Perfian emvire was the mother of the Sanferit, and confe- 
quently of the Zend, and Parfi, as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothick ; 
that the language of the 4fyrians was the parent of Caldaick and 
Pahlavi, and that the primary Zartarzau language alío had been current 
in the fame empire; although, as the Zartars had no books or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their unpolifhed and variable 
idioms. 
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idioms. We difcover, therefore in Per/fa, at the earlieft dawn of hif- 
tory, the three diftinet races of men, whom we defcribed on former oc- 
cafions as pofleffors of India, Arabia, Tartary ; and, whether they were 
colleéted in /ran from diftant regions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we fhall eafily determine by the following confidera- 
tions. Let us obferve in the firft place the central pofition of Iran, 
which is bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; whillt Arabia 
lies contiguous to Iran only, but 1s remote from Zartary, and divided 
even from the fkirts of Zzd/a by a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perfia feems likely to have fent forth its colonies to all the 
kingdoms of Afia: the Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to Iran, becaufe they are exprefsly forbidden by their oldeft exifting 
laws to leave the region, which they inhabit at this day; the Arabs 
have not even a tradition of an emigration into Per/fia before Mou am- 
MED, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and 
extenfive domains; and, as to the Zar£ars, we have no trace in hiftory 
of their departure from their plains and forefts, till the invafion of the 
Medes, who, according to etymologifts, were the fons of Manat, and 
even they were conducted by princes of an 4/f/yrian family. The fhree 
races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (and more than 
three we have not yet found) migrated from Zraáz, as from their common 
country ; and thus the Saxon chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from Armenia; while a late very 
learned writer concludes, after all his laborious refearches, that the 
Goths or Scythians came from Perfia; and another contends with great 
force, that both the Jr#/b and old Britons proceeded feverally from 
the borders of the Ca/piau ; a coincidence of conclufions from different 
media by perfons wholly unconnected, which could fcarce have hap- 
pened, if they were not grounded on folid principles. We may there- 
fore hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, that raz, or Perf in its 
largeft fenfe, was the true centre of population, of knowledge, of 


languages, 
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languages, and of arts ; which, inftead of travelling weftward only, as 
it has been fancifully fuppofed, or eaftward, as might with equal reafon 
have been aflerted, were expanded in all directions to all the regions of 
the world, in which the Hindu race had fettled under various deno- 
minations: but, whether fa has not produced other races of men, 
ditint from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any 
apparent diverfity may not have fprung from an intermixture of thote 
three in different proportions, muft be the fubje& of a future inquiry. 
There is another queftion of more immediate importance, which you, 
gentlemen, only can decide : namely, by what means we can preferve 
<“ our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced gradually 
<“ to its prefent (fhall I fay flourifhing or languifhing ?) ftate." It has 
fubfifted five years without any expenfe to the members of it, until the 
firft volume of our Tranfactions was publifhed; and the price of that 
large volume, if we compare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in Ezgland, is not more than equal to the azzu4/ contribution to- 
wards the charges of the Royal Society by each of its fellows, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his admifiion: this I mention, 
not from an idea that any of us could object to the purchafe of one 
copy at leaft, but from a wifh to inculcate the neceffity of our common 
exertions in promoting the fale of the work both here and in London. 
In vain fhall we meet, as a literary body, if our meetings fhall ceafe to 
be fupplied with original differtations and memorials ; and in vain fhall 
we colle& the moft interefting papers, 1f we cannot publifh them occa- 
fionally without expofing the Superintendents of the Company’s prefs, 
who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the danger of a 
confiderable lofs: by united efforts the Frevch have compiled their ftu- 
pendous repofitories of univerfal knowledge; and by united efforts only 
can we hope to rival them, or to diffufe over our own country and the 


reft of Europe the lights attainable by our Afatick Refearcbes. 
THE 
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BY 


Toe PRESIDENT. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A vrgoucn we are at this moment confiderably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to the fartheft limit of the 57777/5 dominions in 
Hinduftan, yet the firft ftep, that we fhall take in the philofophical 
journey, which I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent meeting, 
will carry us to the utmoft verge of the habitable globe known to the 
beft geographers of old Greece and Egypt; beyond the boundary of 
whofe knowledge we fhall difcern from the heights of the northern 
mountains an empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of fifteen de- 
grees; an empire, of which I do not mean to aflign the precife limits, 
but which we may confider, for the purpofe of this diflertation, as em- 
braced on two fides by Tartary and India, while the ocean feparates its 
other fides from various Afatick ifles of great iniportance in the com- 


mercial fyftem of Europe: annexed to that immentfe tract of land is the 
peniniula 
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peninfula of Corea, which a vatt oval bafon divides from N7fon or Yapar, 
a celebrated and imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms, in ad- 
vantage of fituation but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eaftern kingdoms analogous to that of Brita among the nations 
of the weft. So many climates are included in fo prodigious an area, 
that, while the principal emporium of China lies nearly under the tro- 
pick, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of Samarkand; fuch too is 
the diverfity of foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome of them are 
exquifitely fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains 
as rugged as any in Scythia, and thofe either wholly deferted, or peopled 
by favage hordes, who, if they be not ftill independent, have been very 
lately fubdued by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a monarch, 
who has perpetuated his own breach of faith in a CAmefe poem, of 


which I have feen a tranflation. 


The word Chiva, concerning which I fhall offer fome new remarks, 
is well known to the people, whom we call the Chznefe; but they never 
apply it (I fpeak of the learned among them) to themfelves or to their 
country: themfelves, according to Father VispELov, they defcribe as 
the people of HAN, or of fome other illuftrious family, by the memory of 
whofe actions they flatter their national pride; and their country they 
call Chium-cue, or the Central Kingdom, reprefenting it in their fymbo- 
lical characters by a parallelogram exactly biffected: at other times they 
diftinguifh it by the words Tien-b7a, or What 1s under Heaven, meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth. Since they never name themfelves with 
moderation, they would have no right to complain, if they knew, that 
European authors have ever fpoken of them in the extremes of applaufe 
or of cenfure: by fome they have been extolled as the oldeft and the 
wifeft, as the moft learned and moft ingenious, of nations ; whilft others 
have derided their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their government 

as 
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as abominable, and arraigned their manners as inhuman, without allowing 
them an element of ícience, or a fingle art, for which they have not 
been indebted to fome more ancient and more civilized race of men. 
The truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, between the extremes; 
but it is not my defign to accufe or to defend the Chine/e, to deprefs or 
to aggrandize them: I fhall confine myfelf to the difcuffion of a queftion 
connected with my former difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved than 
any hitherto ftarted. ' ** Whence came the fingular people, who long 
<“ had governed China, before they were conquered by the Tarzars?" 
On this problem, the folution of which has no concern, indeed, with 
our political or commercial interefts, but a very material connection, if 
I miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, four opinions have been 
advanced, and all rather peremptorily aflerted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few writers it has been urged, that the Chr- 
nefe are an original race, who have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now poffefs ; by others, and chiefly by the mif- 
fionaries, it is infifted, that they fprang from the fame {tock with the 
Hebrews and Arabs; a third affertion is that of the Zraós themfelves 
and of M. Pauw, who hold it indubitable, that they were originally 
Tartars deícending in wild clans from the fteeps of Jmaus ; and a fourth, 
at leaft as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brábmens, who decide, without allowing any appeal from their de- 
cifion, that the CZ/zas (for fo they are named in Sanfcrit) were Hindus 
of the C/hatriya, or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rambled in different bodies to the north-eaft of Bengal; and, 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anceftors, eftablifhed 
feparate principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and 
valleys, which are now poffefled by them. If any one of the three laft 
opinions be juft, the firft of them muft neceffarily be relinquifhed ; but 
of thofe three, the firn cannot poffibly be fuftained; becaufe it reíts 
on no firmer fupport than a foolifh remark, whether true or falfe, that 
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Sem in Chinefe means life and procreation; and becaufe a tea-plant 1s 
not more different from a palm, than a Chivefe from an Arab: they are 
men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables; but human faga- 
city could not, I believe, difcover any other trace of refemblance be- 
tween them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an account of whofe voyage 
to India and China has been tranflated by RENaupotT, thought the 
Chinefe not only handfomer (according to his ideas of beauty) than the 
Hindus, but even more like his own countrymen in features, habili- 
ments, carriages, manners and ceremonies ; and this may be true, without 
proving an aétual refemblance between the Chimefe and Arabs, except 
in drefs and complexion. The next opinion is more connected with 
that of the Brdhmens, than M. Pauw, probably, imagined ; for though 
he tells us exprefsly, that by Scythians he meant the Turks or Tartars ; 
yet the dragon on the ftandard, and fome other peculiarities, from 
which he would infer a clear affinity between the old Yartars and the 
Chinefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scytbiaus, who are known to 
have been Goths; and the Goths had manifeftly a common lineage with 
the Hizdus, if his own argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. 
That the Chinefe were anciently of a Tartarzan ftock, is a propofition, 
which I cannot otherwife difprove for the prefent, than by infifting on 
the total diffimilarity of the two races in manners and arts, particularly in 
the fine arts of imagination, which the Zarzars, by their own account, 
never cultivated; but, if we fhow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firft Chine/e were actually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. 
Pauw and the Arabs are miftaken: it is to the difcuffion of this new 
and, in my opinion, very interefting point, that I fhall confine the 
rcmainder of my difcouríe. 


In the Senfcrit Inftitutes of Civil and Religious Duties, revealed, as 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, the fon of BRAHMA’, we find the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing curious paflage: ** Many families of the military clafs, having 
* gradually abandoned the ordinances of the V¢da, and the company of 
« Drábmens, lived in a ftate of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
* and Odra, thofe of Dravira and Cambdja, the Yavanas and Sacas, 
« the Péradas and Pahlavas, the Chinas and fome other nations.” A 
full comment on this text would here be fuperfluous ; but, fince the 
teftimony of the Indian author, who, though certainly not a divine per- 
fonage, was as certainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hiftorian, 
is dire& and pofitive, difinterefted and unfufpected, it would, I think, 
decide the queftion before us, if we could be fure, that the word 0 
fignified a Clinefe, as all the Pandits, whom I have feparately con- 
fulted, affert with one voice: they affure me, that the Chinas of 
Menu fettled in a fine country to the north-eaft of Gaur, and to the 
eat of Camarip and Nepal; that they have long been, and ftill are, 
famed as ingenious artificers ; and that they had themfelves íeen old 
Chinefe idols, which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive religion of 
India before BuppHaA's appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
thowed me a Sanfcri£ book. in Cafbzrian letters, which, he faid, was 
revealed by Siva himfelf, and entitled Sacz/angama : he read to me a 
whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chinas, who were 
divided, fays the author, into near two hundred clans. I then laid 
before him a map of Afia; and, when I pointed to Ca/Zzír, his own 
country, he inftantly placed his finger on the north-weftern provinces 
of China, where the Chinas, he faid, firft eftablifhed themfelves; but 
he added, that Mahachina, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans. I believe, neverthelefs, 
that the Chmefe empire, as we now call it, was not formed when the 
laws of Menu were collected ; and for this belief, fo repugnant to the 
general opinion, I am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline of 
hiftory and chronology for the laft two thoufand years be correctly 
traced, (and we muft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of 
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Ca'LipA's were compofed before the beginning of our era: now it is 
clear, from internal and external evidence, that the Remdyan and 
Mahabharat were contiderably older than the productions of that poet ; 
and it appears from the ftyle and metre of the Dherma Saftra revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long before the age of 
VA'LMic or VvA'sa, the fecond of whom names it with applaufe: 
we fhall not, therefore, be thought extravagant, if we place the com- 
piler of thofe laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred years be- 
fore CHRIST ; efpecially as Buppua, whofe age is pretty well aícer- 
tained, is not mentioned in them; but, in the twelfth century before 
our era, the C4mefe empire was at leaft in its cradle. This fact it is 
neceflary to prove; and my firft witnefs is Conrucius himfelf. I 
know to what keen fatire I fhall expofe myfelf by citing that philofo- 
pher, after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft him and againft the 
tranflators of his mutilated, but valuable, works; yet I quote without 
{cruple the book entitled Lun Yu, of which I poffefs the original with 
a verbal tranflation, and which I know to be fufficiently authentick 
for my prefent purpofe: in the fecond part of it CoN-ru- Tsu declares, 
that <“ Although he, like other men, could relate, as mere leffons of 
“ morality, the hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, yet, 
* for «vant of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.” 
Now, if the CAimefe themfelves do not even pretend, that any hiftorical 
monuments exifted, in the age of Conructus, preceding the rife of 
their third dynafty about eleven hundred years before the Chrifiian 
epoch, we may juftly conclude, that the reign of Vu'vaAM was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages 
after that prince; and it has been afferted by very learned Europeans, 
that even of the third dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, 
no unfufpected memorial can now be produced. It was not till the 
eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom 


was erected in the province of SZez-s/, the capital of which ftood nearly 
in 
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in the ¢hirty-ffth degree of northern latitude, and about frve degrees to 
the weft of S7-gan: both the country and its metropolis were called 
Chin; and the dominion of its princes was gradually extended to the 
 eaft and wef. A king of Chin, who makes a figure in the Shahnamah 
among the allies of ArRA'sivA'B, was, I prefume, a fovereign of the 
country juft mentioned; and the river of Chin, which the poet fre- 
quently names as the limit of his eaftern geography, feems to have been 
the Fellow River, which the Chinefe introduce at the beginning of their 
fabulous annals: I fhould be tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fub- 
je& ; but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuperfluous, and permits 
me only to add, that Mangukhdn died, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chim, which was afterwards taken by 
KuaLAr, and that the poets of Iràn perpetually allude to the diítricts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegi? and Khoten, for a number 
of mufk-animals roving on their hills. The territory of CZzz, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Perfians, and by the Chrnefe (while the 
Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective articulation to mifcal 
it Siz) gave its name to a race of emperors, whofe tyranny made their 
memory fo unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China hold the 
word in abhorrence, and fpeak of themfelves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that the whole 
nation defcended from the Cdinas of Menu, and, mixing with the 
Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan and the more fouthern pro- 
vinces were thinly inhabited, formed by degrees the race of men, whom 
we now fee in poflefhon of the nobleft empire in Z/ia. 


In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the refult of long and 
anxious inquiries, I fhould regularly proceed to examine the language 
and letters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent C/Azzefe, and fub- 
join fome remarks on their ancient monuments, on their fciences, and 
on their arts both liberal and mechanical: but their {poken /anguage, 
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not having been preferved by the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, 
muft have been for many ages in a continual flux; their Jezzers, if we 
may fo call them, are merely the fymbols of ideas; their popular 
religion was imported from Izda in an age comparatively modern; and 
their pz/ofophy íeems yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly to deferve the 
appellation; they have no acreut monuments, from which their origin 
can be traced even by plaufible conjecture; their /czezces are. wholly 
exotick ; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them characteriftick 
of a particular family ; nothing, which any fet of men, in a country fo 
highly favoured by nature, might not have difcovered aud improved. 
They have indeed, both national mufick and national poetry, and both 
of them beautifully pathetick ; but of painting, fculpture, or architec- 
ture, as arts of imagination, they feem (like other Afiaticks) to have 
no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarging feparately on each of thofe 
heads, I thall briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious 


practices of China confirm or oppofe the propofition, which I have 


advanced. 


'The declared and fixed opinion of M. pe GurGNzs, on the fubje& 
before us, is nearly connected with that of the BréAmens: he main- 
tains, that the CAmefe were emigrants from Egypt; and the Egyptians, 
or Ethiopians, (for they were clearly the fame people) had indubitably 
a common origin with the old natives of India, as the affinity of their 
languages, and of their inftitutions, both religious and political, fully | 
evinces; but that China was peopled a few centuries before our era by 
a colony from the banks of the Nz, though neither Perfans nor Arabs, 
Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch an emigration, is a paradox, 
which the bare authority even of fo learned a man cannot fupport ; and, 
fince reafon grounded on faéts can alone decide fuch a queftion, we have 
a right to demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, than any 


that he has adduced. The hicroglyphicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a 
ftrong 
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{trong refemblance to the mythological ículptures and paintings of 
India, but feem wholly diffimilar to the íymbolical fyítem of the 
Chinefe, which might cafily have been invented (as they affert) by an 
individual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the firft 
Chinas, or out-caft Hindus, who either never knew, or had forgotten, 
the alphabetical characters of their wifer anceftors. As to the table 
and bufts of Isis, they feem to be given up as modern forgeries; but, 
if they were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing to the pur- 
pofe ; for the letters on the buft appear to have been defigned as alpha- 
betical; and the fabricator of them (if they really were fabricated in 
Europe) was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of them are ex- 
actly the fame with thofe on a metal pillar yet ftanding in the north of 
India. In Egvpt, if we can rely on the teftimony of the Greeks, who 
{tudied no language but their own, there were two fets of alphabetical 
characters; the one popular, like the various letters ufed in our Indian 
provinces ; and the other /acerdotal, like the Devanagari, efpecially that 
form of it, which we fee in the Véda; befides which they had two 
forts of facred fculpture ; the one fimple, like the figures of Buppua 
and the three Ra’mas; and the other, allegorical, like the images of 
GANESA, or Divine Wifdom, and Isa'n1', or Nature, with all their 
emblematical accompaniments; but the real charačter of the Chinefè 
appears wholly diitinct from any Egyptian writing, either 12217116110118 ۲ 
popular; and, as to the fancy of M. pz Guicnes, that the complicated 
fymbols of China were at firít no more than Phenician monograms, let 
us hope, that he has abandoned fo wild a conccit, which he ftarted pro- 
bably with no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and learning. 


We have ocular proof, that the few radical characters of the Chinefe 
Were originally (like our aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic- 
tures or outlines of vifible objects, or figurative ligns for fimple ideas, 
which they have multiplied by the mof: ingenious combinations and 


the 
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the livelieft metaphors; but, as the fyftem 1s peculiar, I believe, to 
themfelves and the Yapazefe, it would be idly oftentatious to enlarge on 
it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already intimated, it neither corro- 
borates nor weakens the opinion, which I endcavour to fupport. The 
fame may as truly be faid of their /okez language ; for, independently 
of its conftant flu&uation during a feries of ages, it has the peculiarity 
of excluding four or five founds, which other nations articulate, and 
is clipped into monofyllables, even when the ideas exprcfled by them, 
and the written fymbols for thofe ideas, are very complex. This has 
arifen, 1 fuppofe, from the fingular habits of the people ; for, though 
their common tongue be fo »u/rca/ly accented as to form a kind of re- 
citative, yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, without which all 
human tongues would appear monofyllabick : thus Amita, with an ac- 
cent on the firft fyllable, means, in the Sanfcrit language, immeafurable و‎ 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Orto ; but, when the religion 
of Buppta, the fon of Ma’ya’, was carried hence into CAéma, the 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him For, the fon of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet 
Amita into three fyllables O-mMi-To, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expreffing them in writing by three diftinct fymbols. 
We may judge from this inftance, whether a comparifon of their fpoken 
tongue with the dialeéts of other nations can lead to any certain con- 
clufion as to their origin; yet the inftance, which I have given, fupplies 
me with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjectural 
only, but which appears more and more plaufible, the oftener I con- 
fider it. The Buppua of the Aimdus is unqueftionably the For of 
China; but the great progenitor of the Cémefe is alfo named. by them 
Fo-ui, where the fecond monofyllable fignifies, it feems, a victim: now 
the anceftor of that military tribe, whom the Ezdus call the Chandra- 
vanfa, or Children of the Moon, was, according to their Purdnas or 


legends, Bupua, or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, in 


the 
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the {ft degree, defcended a prince named DrunyYa ; whom his father 
Yaya’ fent in exile to the eaft of Hinduffan, with this tmpreca- 
iion, ** may thy progeny be ignorant of the Véda." The name of the 
banifhed prince could not be pronounced by the modern Chinefe ; and, 
though T dare not conjecture, that the laft fyllable of it has been 
changed into Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve that Yao was the 
fifth in defcent from Fo-n1, or at leaft the fifth mortal in the firít im- 
perial dynafty ; that all Chine/e hiftory before him is confidered by CAz- 
nefe themfelves as poetical or fabulous ; that his father T1-co, like the 
Indian king Y Av A T1, was the firft prince who married feveral women ; 
and that Fo-nur, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Cdimefe, ina 
province of the weft, and held his court in the territory of Chiz, where 
the rovers, mentioned by the Indian 168111240۲, 6 fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumftance in the parallel is very remarkable: ac- 
cording to father De PREMARE, in his tract on Chinefe mythology, the 
mother of Fo-n1 was the Daughter of Heaven, furnamed Power-/loving ; 
and, as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a river with a 
fimilar name, fhe found herfelf on a fudden encircled by a ram-bow ; 
foon after which fhe became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, who, among other titles, had 
that of Su’r, or Star of the Year. Now in the mythological fyftem of the 
Hindus, the nymph Ro’urnr, who prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, 
was the favourite miftrefs of So’ma, or the Moon, among whofe numer- 
ous epithets we find Cumudandyaca, or Delighting in a fpecies of water- 
flower, that bloffoms at night; and their offspring was Bupua, regent 
of a planet, and called alfo, from the names of his parents, RAUHINE’YA 
or SAUMYA: it is true, that the learned miffionary explains the word 
Sur by Jupiter; but an exact refemblance between two fuch fables 
could not have been expected ; and it is fufficient for my purpofe, that 
they feem to have a family likenefs. The God Bupua, fay the Jndians, 
married Ita’, whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark from an 
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univerfal deluge : now, although I cannot infift with confidence, that 
the rain-bow in the Chinefe fable alludes to the Mofaick narrative of the 
flood, nor build any folid argument on the divine perfonage Niu-va, 
of whofe charaéter, and even of whofe fex, the hiftorians of China 
{peak very doubtfully, I may, neverthelefs, aflure you, after full in- 
quiry and confideration, that the Cézz/e, like the Hindus, believe this 
earth to have been wholly covered with water, which, in works of 
undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as flowing abundantly, then fub- 
fiding, and feparating the higher from the lower age of mankind ; that the 
divifion of time, from which their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded 
the appearance of Fo-ur on the mountains of Chin, but that the great 
inundation in the reign of Yao was either confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it con- 
tain any allufion to the flood of Noas, has been ignorantly miíplaced 
by the CAzzefe annalifts. 


The importation of a new religion into Chia, in the firft century of our 
era, muft lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the great body 
of the people from thefe offences again{t confcience and virtue, which 
the civil power could not reach; and it is hardly poffible that, without 
fuch reftrictions, any government could long have fubfifted with felicity ; 
for no government can long fubfift without equal juftice, and juftice 
cannot be adminiftered without the fanctions of religion. Of the reli- 
gious opinions, entertained by Conrucius and his followers, we may 
glean a general notion from the fragments of their works tranflated by 
CoupLeT: they profefied a firm belief in the fupreme Gop, and gave a 
demonítration of h!s being and of his providence from the exquifite 
beauty and perfection of the celeftial bodies, and the wonderful order 
of nature in the whole fabrick of the vifible world. From this belief 
they deduced a tyftem of Ethicks, which the philofopher fums up in 
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a few words at the clofe of the Lzm.ys: He, fays CONFUCIUS, 
** who fhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of Heaven governs 
* the univerfe, who íhall in all things chufe moderation, who fhall 
* perfectly know his own fpecies, and fo act among them, that his life 
** and manners may conform to his knowledge of Gop and man, may be 
** truly faid to difcharge all the duties of a fage, and to be far exalted 
** above the common herd of the human race." But fuch a religion 
and fuch morality could never have been general; and we find, that the 
people of China had an ancient fyftem of ceremonies and fuperftitions, 
which the government and the philofophers appear to have encouraged, 
and which has an apparent affinity with fome parts of the oldeft Indian 
worfhip: they believed in the agency of genii or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
fiding over the {tars and the clouds, over Jakes and rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over all the ele- 
ments (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned fve) and particularly 
over fire, the moft brilliant of them : to thofe deities they offered victims 
on high places; and the following paffage from the Séi-cin, or Book of 
Odes, is very much in the ftyle of the Brábmans: <“ Even they, who per- 
** form a facrifice with due reverence, cannot perfeétly aflure theméelves, 
** that the divine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far lefs can they, 
** who adore the Gods with languor and ofcitancy, clearly perceive their 
** facred illapfes." Thefe are imperfe& traces indeed, but they are 
traces, of an affinity between the religion of Menu and that of the 
Chinas, whom he names among the apoftates from it: M. Le GENTIL 
obferved, he fays, a {trong refemblance between the funeral rites of the 
Chiuefe and the Sráddha of the Hindus; and M. BAILLY, after a learned 
inveftigation, concludes, that ‘Even the puerile and abfurd ftories of 
“ the Céinefe fabulifts contain a remnant of ancient Indian hiftory, with 
** a faint fketch of the firth Hindy ages." As the Bauddbas, indeed, 
were Hindus, it may naturally be imagined, that they carried into China 
many ceremonies practifed in their own country; but the Bauddhas 
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pofitively forbad the immolation of cattle; yet we know, that various 
animals, even bulls and men, were anciently facrificed by the Chizefe ; 
befides which we difcover many fingular marks of relation between 
them and the old Hindus: as in the remarkable period of four Aundred 
and thirty two thoufand, and the cycle of fixty, years; in the predilec- 
tion for the myftical number ze; in many fimilar fafts and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folftices and equinoxes; in the juít-men- 
tioned obfequies confifting of rice and fruits offered to the manes of 
their anceftors; in the dread of dying childlefs, left fuch offerings 
fhould be intermitted; and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objects, which the Jdzans carried fo far, that Menu himfelf, where 
he allows a Brábmen to trade, if he cannot otherwiíe fupport life, 
abfolutely forbids ** his trafficking in any fort of red cloths, whether 
e linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circumftances, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of erature and reli- 
gion, feem collectively to prove (as far as fuch a queftion admits proof) 
that the Chinefe and Hindus were originally the fame people, but having 
been feparated near four thoufand years, have retained few {trong fea- 
tures of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus have 
preferved their old language and ritual, while the CZzaefe very foon loft 
both, and the Hzdus have conftantly intermarried among. themfelves, 
while the CAze/e, by a mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of 
their firft eftablifhment, have at length formed a race diftinct in ap- 
pearance both from Juans and Tartars. 


A fimilar diverfity has arifen, I believe, from fimilar caufes, between 
the people of China and Japan; on the fecond of which nations we 
have now, or foon fhall have, as correct and as ample inítruction as can 
poffibly be obtained svithout a perfe& acquaintance with the C/mefe 
chara&ers. K;EMPrrR has taken from M. Trrsincu the honour of 
being the firft, and he from KogwPrzn that of being the only, Euro- 

pean, 
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pean, who, by a long refidence in Jepan, and a familiar intercourfe 
with the principal natives of it, has been able to colle& authentick ma- 
terials for the natural and civil hiftory of a country fecluded, as the Ro- 
mans ufed to fay of our own ifland, from the ref of the world: the 
works of thofe illuftrious travellers will confirm and embellifh each 
other; and, when M. Tirsincu fhall have acquired a knowledge of 
Chinefe, to which a part of his leifure in Sava will be devoted, his 
precious collection of books in that language, on the laws and revolu- 
tions, the natural productions, the arts, manufactures, and fciences of 
Japan, will be in his hands an inexhauftible mine of new and important 
information. Both he and his predecefior affert with confidence, and, 
I doubt not, with truth, that the YSapanefe would refent, as an infult 
on their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their defcent from the Chinefe, 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit; but they do not, I underftand, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with 
the people of Cha; and, were that fact ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preceding 
part of this difcourfe, on the origin of the Chiefe, be thought to con- 
tain juft reafoning. Jn the firft place, it feems inconceivable, that the 
Japanefe, who never appear to have been conquerors or conquered, fhould 
have adopted the whole fyftem of Chrnefe literature with all its incon- 
veniences and intricacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fubfifted 
between the two nations, or, in other words, if the bold and ingenious 
race, who peopled Yapan in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
CHRIST, and, about fix hundred years afterwards, eftablifhed their 
monarchy, had not carried with them the letters and learning, which 
they and the Czzefé had pofleffed in common; but my principal argu- 
ment is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Yapan 
from the earlieft ages; and among the idols worfhipped, according to 
KUEMPFER, in that country, before the innovations of SA cya or 


BUDDHA, 
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Buppua, whom the Yapanefe alfo call Amına, we find many of thote, 
which we fee every day in the temples of Benga/; particularly zbe 
goddefs with many arms, reprefenting the powers of Nature, in Egypz 
named Isrs and here IsA'wi1' or Isr', whofe image, as it is exhibited by 
the German traveller, all the Brahmans, to whom I fhowed it, imme- 
diately recognized with a mixture of pleafure and enthufiafm. It is 
very true, that the CAzzefe differ widely from the natives of Yapan in 
their vernacular dialects, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
ftrength of their mental faculties; but as wide a difference is obfervable 
among all the nations of the Gothick family ; and we might account even 
for a greater diflimilarity, by confidering the number of ages, during 
which the feveral fwarms have been feparated from the great Indian 
hive, to which they primarily belonged. ‘he modern Sapanefe gave 
K @MpFeER the idea of polifhed Tarzars; and it is reafonable to believe, 
that the people of Yapan, who were originally Hindus of the martial clafs 
and advanced farther eaftward than the CZzzas, have, like them, in- 
fenfbly changed their features and characters by intermarriages with 
various Varftariau tribes, whom they found loofely fcattered over their 


iles, or who afterwards fixed their abode 1n them. 


Having now fhown in five difcourfes, that the Arabs and Tartars 
were originally diftin@ races, while the Hindus, Chinefe, and Japancfe 
proceeded from another ancient ftem, and that all the three {tems may 
be traced to Iran, as to a common centre, from which it is highly 
probuble, that they diverged in various directions about four thoufand 
years ago, I may feem to have accomplifhed my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the Afatick nations ; but the queftions, which I undertook 
to difcufs, are not yet ripe for a ftrict analytical argument ; and it will 
firft be neceflary to examine with fcrupulous attention all the detached 
or inflated races of men, who either inhabit the borders of Juda, 


Arabia, Tartary, Perfia, and China, or are interfperfed in the mountainous 
and 
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and uncultivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. ‘To this examination 
I fhall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire difcourfe ; and if, 
after all our inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, 
it will be a fubfequent confideration, whether thofe three ftocks had 
one common root, and, if they had, by what means that root was pre- 
ferved amid the violent fhocks, which our whole globe appears evidently 


to have fuftained. 


THE EIGHTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 94 FEBRUARY, 1791. 


BY 


THe PRESIDENT. 





GENTLEMEN, 


We have taken a general view, at our five laft annual meetings, of 
as many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, as far as the fub- 
ject admits of proof, to have defcended from three primitive ftocks, 
which we call for the prefent Indian, Arabian, Tartarian ; and we have 
nearly travelled over all A/a, if not with a perfect coincidence of 
fentiment, at leaft, with as much unanimity, as can be naturally ex- 
pected in a large body of men, each of whom mutt affert it as his right, 
and confider it as his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf, and 
never to decide on obfcure points without the beft evidence, that can 
poffibly be adduced: our travels will this day be concluded, but our 
hiftorical refearches would have been left incomplete, if we had paffed 
without attention over the numerous races of borderers, who have 


long been eftablifhed on the limits of Arabia, Perfia, India, China, and 
WoL. Ta S Tartary ; 
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Tartary; over the wild tribes refiding in the mountainous parts of thofe 
extenfive regions; and the more civilized inhabitants of the iflands 
annexed by geographers to their dfatick divifion of this globe. 


Let us take our departure from Idume near the gulf of E/anitis, and, 
having encircled 77/2, with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubje& 
may require, let us return to the point, from which we began; en- 
deavouring, if we are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be (hown, 
by juft reafoning from their language, religion, and manners, to be 
neither Indians, Arabs, nor Tartars, pure or mixed ; but always remem- 
bering, that any fmall family detached in an early age from their parent 
ftock, without letters, with few ideas beyond objects of the firft necef- 
fity, and confequently with few words, and fixing their abode on a 
range of mountains, in an ifland, or even in a wide region before unin- 
habited, might in four or five centuries people their new country, and 
would neceffarily form a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. Edom or Idume, and Erythra 
or Phænice, had originally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
were derived from words denoting a red colour; but, whatever be their 
derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idume and in Median, whom the oldeft and beft Gree authors 
call Erythreans; who were very diftinct from the Arabs; and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, we may fafely refer 
to the Indian tem. M. D'HERBELOoT mentions a tradition (which he 
treats, indeed, as a fable), that a colony of thofe Jdumeans had migrated 
from the northern fhores of the Erythrean fea, and failed acrofs the 
Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixcd by Chronologers for the 
paflage of EvaANDER with his Arcadians into Italy, and that both 
Greeks and Romans were the progeny of thofe emigrants. It is not on 
vague and fufpected traditions, that we muft build our belief of fuch 
events; but Newron, who advanced nothing in fcience without 


demonftration, 
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demonítration, and nothing in hiítory without fuch evidence as he 
thought conclufive, afferts from authorities, which he had carefully 
examined, that the Idumean voyagers ‘carried with them both arts 
* and fciences, among which were their aftronomy, navigation, and 
** letters ; for in Jdume, fays he, they had Jeffers, and names for conftel- 
< Jations, before the days of Jos, who mentions them.” Jos, indeed, or 
the author of the book, which takes its name from him, was of the 
Arabian ftock, as the language of that fublime work inconteftably 
proves; but the invention and propagation of letters and aftronomy are 
by all fo juflly afcribed to the Indian family, that, if STRABO and 
HrRoporus were not grofsly deceived, the adventurous Idumeans, who 
firít gave names to the ftars, and hazarded long voyages in fhips of their 
own conftruction, could be no other than a branch of the Hindu race: 
in all events, there is no ground for believing them of a fourth diftin& 
lineage ; and we need fay no more of them, till we meet them again, 


on our return, under the name of P/enictans. 


As we pafs down the formidable fea, which rolls over its coral bed 
between the coaft of the Arabs, or thofe, who {peak the pure language 
of IsmaiL, and that of the jams, or thofe, who mutter it barbaroufly, 
we find no certain traces, on the Arabian fide, of any people, who were 
not originally 2۳۵۵۶ of the genuine or mixed breed : anciently, perhaps, 
there were Troglodytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to have 
been long fupplanted by the Nomades, or wandering herdfmen; and who 
thofe Troglodytes were, we fhall fee very clearly, if we deviate a few 
moments from our intended path, and make a fhort excurfion into coun- 
tries very lately explored on the Weftern, or African, fide of the Red Sea. 


That the written Abyfinian language, which we call Erhiopick, is a 
dialect of old Chaldean, and a fifter of Arabick and Hebrew, we know 
with certainty, not only from the great multitude of identical words, 

but 
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but (which is a far ftronger proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrange- 
ment of the feveral idioms: we know at the fame time, that it is 
written, like all the Zzd/az characters, from the left hand to the right, 
and that the vowels are annexed, as in Dévanádgari, to the confonants ; 
with which they form a fyllabick fyftem extremely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial order than the fyftem of letters 
now exhibited in the Sazferi£ grammars; whence it may juftly be in- 
ferred, that the order contrived by Pa‘nini or his difciples is compara- 
tively modern; and I have no doubt, from a curfory examination of 
many old inícriptions on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of Jzd/a, that the Négari and Ethiopian 
letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has long been my opinion, that the 
Abyfinians of the Arabian ftock, having no fymbols of their own to 
reprefent articulate founds, borrowed thofe of the black pagans, whom 
the Greeks call Troglodytes, from their primeval habitations in natural 
caverns, or in mountains excavated by their own labour: they were 
probably the firft inhabitants of fica, where they became in time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of feminaries for the 
advancement of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if they were 
not rather the importers) of fymbolical characters. I believe on the 
whole, that the Ethiops of Mero? were the fame people with the firft 
Egyptians, and confequently, as it might eafily be fhown, with the 
original Hindus. ‘To the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe travels 
are to my tafte uniformly agreeable and fatisfactory, though he thinks 
very differently from me on the language and genius of the Arabs, we 
are indebted for more important, and, I believe, more accurate, infor- 
mation concerning the nations eftablifhed near the Nr from its foun- 
tains to its mouths, than all Europe united could before have fupplied و‎ 
but, fince he has not been at the pains to compare the feven languages, 
of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, and fince I have not leifure to 
make the comparifon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on his 

authority, 
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authority, that the dialects of the Gafozs and the Gallas, the Agows of 
both races, and the Fa/afbas, who muft originally have ufed a Chaldean 
idiom, were never preferved in writing, and the Ambarick only in 
modern times: they muft, therefore, have been for ages in fluctuation, 
and can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the 
feveral tribes, who anciently {poke them. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Bryant have proved, that the Greeks gave the appel- 
lation of Indians both to the fouthern nations of Æfrrick and to the peo- 
ple, among whom we now live; nor is it lefs obfervable, that accord- 
ing to EprHoRus quoted by SrRAso, they called all the fouthern 
nations in the world Ethiopians, thus ufing Indian and Ethiop as con- 
vertible terms: but we mutt leave the gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who 
feem to have profeffed the doctrines of BuppHa, and enter the great 
Indian ocean, of which their Afatick and African brethren were pro- 
bably the firft navigators. 


On the iflands near Yemen we have little to remark: they appear 
now to be peopled chiefly by AMlohammedans, and afford no marks of dif- 
crimination, with which Iam acquainted, either in language or manners; 
but I cannot bid farewel to the coaft of Arabia, without affuring you, 
that, whatever may be faid of Omman, and the Scythian colonies, who, 
it is imagined, were formerly fettled there, I have met with no trace in 
the maritime part of Yemen, from Aden to Majfkat, of any nation, who 
were not either Arabs or Abyfinian invaders. 


Between that country and Irán are fome iflands, which, from their 
infignificance in our prefent inquiry, may here be neglected ; and, as to 
the Curds, or other independent races, who inhabit the branches of 
Taurus or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris, they have, I believe, no 
written language, nor any certain memorials of their origin: it has, 
indeed, been afferted by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diydrbecr 


yet 
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yet fpeak the Cha/daick of our ícripture; and the rambling Tureman: 
have retained, I imagine, fome traces of their Tar/arzan idioms; but, 
fince no veftige appears, from the gulf of Perfa to the rivers Cur and 
Aras, of any people diflinét from the Arabs, Perfians, or Tartars, we 
may conclude, that no fuch people exifts in the Jranian mountains, 
and return to thofe, which feparate Irán from India. The principal 
inhabitants of the mountains, called Péz//c, where they run towards the 
weft, Parveti, from a Known Sanfcrit word, where they turn in an 
eaftern direction, and Paropamifus, where they join Zmaus in the north, 
were anciently diftinguifhed among the Brahmans by the name of De- 
radas, but feem to have been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous 
tribes of Afghans or Patans, among whom are the Da/as, who give 
their name to a mountainous diftrict ; and there is very folid ground for 
believing, that the Afghans defcended from the Yews; becaufe they 
fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general 
they feduloufly conceal, and which other Mu/felmans pofitively aflert ; 
becaufe Hazaret, which appears to be the d/areth of Espras, is one 
of their territories ; and, principally, becaufe their language is evidently 


a dialect of the feriptural ۰ 


We come now to the river Sindhu and the country named from it: 
near its mouths we find a diftri¢t, called by NeARCHuUS, in his journal, 
Sangada; which M. D’AnviLLe juftly fuppofes to be the feat of the 
Sanganians, a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers, and well known at prefent by our countrymen in the weft of 
India. Mr. Mater, now refident at Pama on the part of the Briti/h 
government, procured at my requeft the Sazganian letters, which are a 
fort of Négar?, and a fpecimen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Jndzan dialeéts, from the Sanfcrit; nor can I doubt, 
from the defcriptions, which I have received, of their perfons and man- 


ners, that they are Pdmeras, as the Brábmans call them, or outcaft 
Hindus, 
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Hindus, immmemorially feparated from the reft of the nation. It feems 
agreed, that the fingular people, called Egyptians, and, by corruption, 
Gypfies, pafled the Mediterranean immediately from Egypt; and their 
motley language, of which Mr. GRELLMANN exnibits a copious voca- 
bulary, contains fo many Sanferit words, that their Indian origin can 
hardly be doubted: the authenticity of that vocabulary feems eftablifhed 
by a multitude of Gyp/y words, as angar, charcoal, ca/hth, wood, par, 
a bank, 2/4, earth, and a hundred more, for which the colle&or of 
them could find no parallel in the vulgar dialect of Hinduflán, though 
we know them to be pure Sazfcrit (carce changed in a fingle letter. A 
very ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable fact was imparted, fug- 
gefted to me, that thofe very words might have been taken from old 
Egyptian, and that the Gypfies were Troglodytes from the rocks near 
Thebes, where a race of banditti ftill refemble them in their habits and 
features; but, as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity be- 
tween the popular diale&ts of old Egypt and Ind;a, it feems more proba- 
ble, that the Gyp/es, whom the Jta/ans call Zingaros, and Zinganos, were 
no other than Zzzganiazs, as M. D'AwviLLE alío writes the word, 
who might, in fome piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft of 
Arabia or Africa, whence they might have rambled to Egypt, and at 
length have migrated, or been driven into Europe. To the kind- 
nefs of Mr. Maret I am alfo indebted for an account of the Boras; a 
remarkable race of men inhabiting chiefly the cities of Gajardt, who, 
though Mu/e/mans in religion, are ‘fews in features, genius, and manners: 
they form in all places a diftin& fraternity, and are every where noted 
for addrefs in bargaining, for minute thrift, and conftant attention to 
lucre, but profefs total ignorance of their own origin; though it feems 
probable, that they came firft with their brethren the 4fghdus to the 
borders of India, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and fe- 
cure occupation in populous towns to perpetual wars and laborious 
exertions on the mountains. As to the Mop/as, in the weftern parts of 


the 
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the Indian empire, I have feen their books in Arabick, and am per- 
fuaded, that, like the people called Ma/ays, they defcended from sra- 
bian traders and mariners after the age of MUHAMMED. 


On the continent of India, between the river /7pa/a, or Hypha/is, to 
the weft, the mountains of Tripura and Cémarupa to the eaft, and 
Himalaya to the north, we find many races of wild people with more or 
lefs of that priftine ferocity, which induced their anceftors to fecede 
from the civilized inhabitants of the plains and valleys: in the moft 
ancient Sanfcrit books they are called Sacas, Ciratas, Colas, Pulindas, 
Barbaras, and are all known to Europeans, though not all by their true 
names; but many Hindu pilgrims, who have travelled through their 
haunts, have fully defcribed them to me ; and I have found reafons for 
believing, that they fprang from the old Indian ftem, though fome of them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblers from Zarzary, whofe lan- 


guage feems to have been the bafis of that now fpoken by the AMogu/s. 


AWe come back to the /zdiaz iflands, and haften to thofe, which he to 
the fouth-eaft of Si/dn, or Taprobane ; for Silán itfelf, as we know from 
the languages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its various inha- 
bitants, was peopled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, and for- 
merly, perhaps, extended much farther to the weft and to the fouth, fo 
as to include Lanca, or the equinoétial point of the Indian aftronomers ; 
nor can we reafonably doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted 
colonies in the other ifles of the fame ocean from the Ma/ayadwipas, 
which take their name from the mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, 
or Mallicás, and probably far beyond them. Captain Forrest affured 
me, that he found the ifle of Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems 
of India) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who worfhipped the fame idols, 
which he had feen in this province; and that of Madhura mutt have 


been {0 denominated, like the well known territory in the weftern penin- 
fula, 
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tula, by a nation, who underftood Sanferit. We need not be furprized, 
that M. D’ANVILLE was unable to affign a reafon, why the Sadbadios, 
or Yavadwipa, of Protemy was rendered in the old Lats verfion the 
ile of Barley; but we muft admire the inquifitive fpirit and patient 
labour of the Greeks and Romans, whom nothing obfervable feems to 
have efcaped: Yava means barley in Sanfcrit ; and, though that word, 
or its regular derivative, be now applied folely to ‘fava, yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafons for believing, that the 
ancients applied it to Sumatra. In whatever way the name of the laft 
mentioned ifland may be written by Ewropeans, it is clearly an Indian 
word, implying abundance or excellence; but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the beft informed of our Pandits, 
know it by any fuch appellation; efpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible 
traces of a primeval connexion with India: from the very accurate and 
interefting account of it by a learned and ingenious member of our 
own body, we difcover, without any recourfe to etymological conjec- 
ture, that multitudes of pure Sanfer7t words occur in the principal 
dialects of the Sumatrans; that, among their laws, two pofitive rules 
concerning fureties and ztereft appear to be taken word for word from 
the Indian legiflators NA'RED and Ha'ni'rA; and, what is yet more 
obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, ufed by the people of Rejang 
and Lampun, has the fame artificial order with the Dévandgari; but in 
every feries one letter 1s omitted, becaufe it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thofe iflanders. If Mr. MARSDEN has proved (as he firmly 
believes, and as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly 
prefume) that clear veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible in 
all the infular dialects of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the 
Philippines and even to the remoteft iflands lately difcovered, we may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent 
of them all was no other than the San/erit; and with this obfervation, 
having nothing of confequence to add on the Cdimefe ifles or on thofe 

VOL. I. T of 
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of Japan, I leave the fartheft eaftern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries, now under the government of Chia, between the 
northern limits of /zd/2, 3nd the extenfive domain of thofe Zartars, who 


are {till independent. 


That the people of Poty:d or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafted the 
herefies of Bupp#a on their old mythological religion, we know from 
the refearches of Cassiano, who long had refided among them; and 
whofe difquifitions on their language and letters, their tenets and forms 
of worfhip, are inferted by Gronci1 in his curious but prolix compil- 
tion, which I have had the patience to read from the firft to the laft of 
nine hundred rugged pages: their characters are apparently Zzdzaz, but 
their language has now the difadvantage of being written with more 
letters than are ever pronounced; for, although it was anciently 
and polyfyllabick, it feems at prefent, from the influence of Chinefe 
manners, to confift of monofyllables, to form which, with fome regard 
to grammatical derivation, it has become neceflary to fupprefs in com- 
mon difcourfe many letters, which we fee in their books; and thus we 
are enabled to trace in their writing a number of Sanfcrit words and 
phrafes, which in their fpoken dialect are quite undiftinguifhable. The 
two engravings in GiorG1’s book, from fketches by a T7detzan painter, 
exhibit a fyftem of Egyptian and Indian mythology; and a complete 
explanation of them would have done the learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 


grofsly erroneous, 


The Yartars having been wholly unlettered, as they freely confefs, 
before their converfion to the religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpect, 
that the natives of Ezebür, Tancit, and رهظ‎ who had fyftems of 
letters and are even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the 


Tartarian, but of the Indian, family ; and I apply the fame remark to 
the 
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the nation, whom we call Barmas, but who are known to the Pandits 
by the name of Brahmachinas, and feem to have been the Brachmani 
of Protemy: they were probably rambling Hindus, who, defcending 
from the northern parts of the eaftern peninfula, carried with them the 
letters now ufed in Ava, which are no more than a round Négari 
derived from the fquare characters, in which the Pai, or facred 
language of Buppua’s priefts in that country, was anciently written ; 
a language, by the way, very nearly allied to the Sanferit, if we can de- 
pend on the teftimony of M. De ta LousERE; who, though always 
an acute obferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of facts, is charged 
by Carpanius with having miftaken the Barma for the Pd/i letters; 
and when, on his authority, I fpoke of the Ba// writing to a young chief 
of Aracan, who read with facility the books of the Barzas, he corrected 
me with politeneís, and aflured me, that the PZ/ language was written 


by the priefts in a much older character. 


Let us now return eaftward to the fartheft Afetick dominions of 
Ruffia, and, rounding them on the nortbeaít, país directly to the Hyper- 
boreans; who, from all that can be learned of their old religion and 
manners, appear like the Ma//agere, and fome other nations ufually 
confidered as Tartars, to have been really of the Gothick, that is of the 
Hindu, race ; for I confidently affume, that the Goths and the Hzdus had 
originally the fame language, gave the fame appellations to the ftars 
and planets, adored the fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
facrifices, and profefled the fame notions of rewards and punifhments 
after death. I would not infift with M. Barrrv, that the people of 
Finland were Goths, merely becaufe they have the word /Dzp in their 
language ; while the reft of it appears wholly diftin& from any of the 
Gotiick idioms: the publifhers of the Lord's Prayer in many languages 


reprefent the Frunijh and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Huxgarian 
| as 
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as totally different from them ; but this muft be an errour, if it be true, 
that a Ruffian author has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive 
feat between the Ca/pian and the Huxie, as far as Lapland itfelf; and, 
fGince the Huns were confeffedly Tartars, we may conclude, that all the 
northern languages, except the Gothick, had a Tartarian origin, like 


that univerfally afcribed to the various branches of Sc/avonzan. 


On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, becaufe I could not hear of 
any original compofitions in it, I can offer nothing decifive; but am 
convinced, from the beft information procurable in Benga/, that its 
bafis was ancient Per//zn of the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, and 
that it has been gradually changed fince the time, when Armenia ceafed 
to be a province of Iran: the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern ; and, though the learned editor of the 
tract by CARPANI1US on the literature of Ava, compares them with the 
Pdi characters, yet, if they be not, as I fhould rather imagine, de- 
rived from the Pah/avi, they are probably an invention of fome learned 
Armenian in the middle of the fifth century. Moses of Kboren, than 
whom no man was more able to elucidate the fubject, has inferted in 
his hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of Armenia, from 
which we might collect fome curious information, if the prefent occa- 
fion required it; but to all the races of men, who inhabit the branches 
of Caucafus and the northern limits of Jréz, I apply the remark, 
before announced generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fake of liberty to mountainous regions, and form by degrees a 
feparate nation, muít alfo form in the end a feparate language by 
agreeing on new words to exprefs new ideas; provided that the lan- 
guage, which they carried with them, was not fixed by writing and 
{ufficiently copious. The Armenian damfels are faid by STRABO to 
have facrificed in the temple of the goddefs ANarT1s, whom we know, 
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from other authorities, to be the NA'uYp, or Venus, of the old Per- 
fians; and it is for many reafons highly probable, that one and the fame 
religion prevailed through the whole empire of Cv Rrus. 


Having travelled round the continent, and among the iflands, of 7/4, 
we come again to the coaft of the Mediterranean; and the principal 
nations of antiquity, who firft demand our attention, are the Greeks and 
Phrygians, who, though differing fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in 
dialect, had an apparent affinity in religion as well as in language: the 
Dorian, Ioman, and Eoslian families having emigrated from Europe, to 
which it is univerfally agreed that they firft paffed from Egypt, I can 
add nothing to what has been advanced concerning them in former dif- 
courfes ; and, no written monuments of old PZryg:a being extant, I fhall 
only obferve, on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand object of 
myfterious worfhip in that country was the Mother of the Gods, or 
Nature perfonified, as we fee her among the Indians in a thoufand 
forms and under a thoufand names. She was called in the Phrygian 
dialect Ma, and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a drum in 
her hand, and a towered coronet on her head: her myfteries (which 
{eem to be alluded to in the Mofaick law) are folemnized at the 
autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, where fhe is named, in one of her 
characters, Ma’, is adored, in all of them, as the great Mother, is 
figured fitting on a lion, and appears in fome of her temples with a dia- 
dem or mitre of turrets: a drum is called dindima both in Sanfcrit 
and Phrygian; and the title of Dindyimene feems rather derived from 
that word, than from the name of a mountain. The Diana of 
Epbefus was manifettly the fame goddefs in the character of productive 
Nature ; and the Asrarre of the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we 
now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in another form: I may on the 
whole affure you, that the learned works of SELDEN and JABLONSKI, 
on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would receive more illuftration from 


the 
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the little S-x/crt book, entitled Chandi, than from all the fragments of 
oriental mythology, that are difperfed in the whole compafs of Grecian, 
Roman, and Hebrew literature. Weare told, that the Péenzcians, like 
the Hindus, adored the Sun, and aflerted water to be the firft of created 
things; nor can we doubt, that Syrza, Samaria, and. PAenice, or the long 
{trip of land on the fhore of the Mediterranean, were anciently peopled 
by a branch of the Jrdiau flock, but were afterwards inhabited by that 
race, which for the prefent we call Arabzan: in all three the oldeft 
religion was the ///yriau, as it is called by SELDEN, and the Samaritan 
letters appear to have been the fame at firft with thofe of Phenice ; but 
the Syriack language, of which ample remains are preferved, and the 
Punick, of which we have a clear {fpecimen in PLAuTus and on monu- 


ments lately brought to light, were indifputably of a Chaldaick, or 


Arabick, origin. 


The feat of the frft Phenicians having extended to Jdume, with which 
we began, we have now completed the circuit of 7/2 ; but we muft not 
pafs over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who efcaped the atten- 
tion, as Barrow obferves more than once, of the diligent and inquifi- 
tive Heroporus: I mean the people of Yudea, whofe language demon- 
{trates their affinity with the rads, but whole manners, literature, and 
hiftory are wonderfully diftinguifhed from the reft of mankind. Bar- 
Row loads them with the fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent ; and defcribes them 
as furioufly zealous in fuccouring their own countrymen, but impla- 
cably hoftile to other nations; yet, with all the fottifh perverfenefs, the 
ftupid arrogance, and the brutal atrocity of their character, they had the 
peculiar merit, among all races of men under heaven, of preferving a 
rational and pure fy{tem of devotion in the midit of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfcene rights, and a dark labyrinth of errours produced by 
ignorance and fupported by interefled fraud. ‘Theologica! inquiries are 

no 
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no part of my prefent fubject ; but I cannot refrain from adding, that 
the collection of tracts, which we call from their excellence the Scrip. 
tures, contain, independently of a divine origin, more true fublimity, 
more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more important hiftory, and 
finer ftrains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be collected 
within the fame compafs from all other books, that were ever com- 
pofed in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of which the Scrip- 
tures confift, are connected by a chain of compofitions, which bear no 
refemblance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced from the 
ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or even Arabian, learning : the antiquity 
of thofe compofitions no man doubts; and the unftrained application of 
them to events long fubfequent to their publication is a folid ground of 
belief, that they were genuine predictions, and confequently infpired ; 
but, if any thing be the abfolute exclufive property of each individual, 
it is his belief; and, I hope, I fhould be one of the laft men living, 
who could harbour a thought of obtruding my own belief on the free 
minds of others. I mean only to affume, what, I truft, will be readily 
conceded, that the firt Hebrew hiftorian muft be entitled, merely as 
fuch, to an equal degree of credit, in his account of all civil tranf- 
actions, with any other hiftorian of antiquity: how far that moft 
ancient writer confirms the refult of our inquiries into the genealogy of 
nations, I propofe to fhow at our next anniverfary meeting ; when, after 
an approach to demonftration, in the ftrict method of the old analyfis, I 
fhall refume the whole argument concifely and fynthetically ; and {hall 
then have condenfed in feven difcourfes a mafs of evidence, which, if 
brevity had not been my object, might have been expanded into feven 
large volumes with no other trouble than that of holding the pen; but 
(to borrow a turn of expreflion from one of our poets) ** for what I 
** have produced, I claim only your indulgence ; it is for what I have 
** fupprefled, that I am entitled to your thanks." 
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You have attended, gentlemea, with fo much indulgence to my dif- 
courfes on the five 4fatick nations, and on the various tribes eftablifhed 
along their feveral borders or interfperfed over their mountains, that 
I cannot but flatter myfelf with an affurance of being heard with equal 
attention, while I trace to one centre the three great families, from 
which thofe nations appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few 
conjectures on the different courfes, which they may be fuppofed to 
have taken toward the countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
dawn of all geniune hiftory. 


Let us begin with a fhort review of the propofitions, to which we 
have gradually been led, and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
fuch as are only probable: that the firft race of Perfians and Indians, to 
whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old 

VOL. I. U Egyptians 
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Egyptians or Ethiops, originally {poke the fame language and profeffed 
the fame popular faith, 1s capable, in my humble opinion, of incontef- 
table proof; that the “ews and Arabs, the Affyrians, or fecond Perfan 
race, the people who fpoke S)razck, and a numerous tribe of Abyfiuians, 
ufed one primitive dialect wholly diftin@ from the idiom juft mentioned, 
is, I believe, undifputed, and, I ani fure, indifputable ; but that the fet- 
tlers in CAzza and ‘fapan had a common origin with the Hindus, is no 
more than highly probable; and, that all the Tartars, as they are inac- 
curatcly called, were primarily of a third feparate branch, totally differ- 
ing from the two others in language, manners, and features, may indeed 
be plaufibly conjectured, but cannot, for the reafons aliedged 1n a for- 
mer eflay, be perfpicuoufly fhown, and for the prefent therefore muft 
be merely affümed. Could thefe facts be verified by the beft attainable 
evidence, it would not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth was 
peopled by a variety of fhoots from the Jndian, Arabian, and Tartarian 
branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 


might naturally have happened. 


Now I admit without hefitation the aphorifm of Linnaus, that 
* in the beginning Gop created one pair only of every living fpecies, 
* which has a diverfity of fex ;" but, fince that incomparable naturalift 
argues principally from the wonderful diffufion of vegetables, and from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this globe has been continually 
fubfiding, I venture to produce a fhorter and clofer argument 1n fupport 
of his doctrine. "That Nature, of which fimplicity appears a diftin- 
gulfhing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a maxim in philofophy ; and 
againft thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot difpute ; but 7 2۶ var? and 
fuperfluous £o do by many means what may be done by fewer, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature from the fchools of 
philofophers: we muff not, therefore, fays our great NEWTON, admit 
more caufes of natural things, than thofe, whith are true, and fuficiently 

account 
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account for natural phenomena; but it is true, that one pair a£ /eaff of 
every living fpecies muft at firft have been created ; and that one human 
pair was fufficient for the population of our globe in a period of no 
confiderable length (on the very moderate fuppofition of lawyers and 
political arithmeticians, that every pair of anceftors left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is evident from the rapid 
increafe of numbers in geometrical progreflion, fo well known to thofe, 
who have ever taken the trouble to fum a feries of as many terms, as they 
fuppofe generations of men in two or three thoufand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims its divine author) 
created but one pair of our fpecies; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the devaftations, which hiftory has recorded, of water and 
fire, wars, famine, and peftilence, this earth would not now have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the human race then be, as 
we may confidently aflume, of one natural fpecies, they muft all have 
proceeded from one pair; and if perfect juftice be, as it is moft indu- 
bitably, an effential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been gifted 
with fufficient wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, as far as their 
nature admitted, happy, but intrufted with freedom of will to be vicious 
and confequently degraded: whatever might be their option, they muft 
people in time the region where they firft were eftablifhed, and their 
numerous defcendants muft neceflarily feek new countries, as inclination 
might prompt, or accident lead, them; they would of courfe migrate in 
feparate families and clans, which, forgetting by degrees the language 
of their common progenitor, would form new dialects to convey new 
ideas, both fimple and complex; natural affection would unite them 
at firít, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great and only cement 
of focial union in the abíence of publick honour and juftice, for 
which in evil times it is a general fubítitute, would combine them 
at length in communities more or lefs regular; laws would be propofed 


by a part of each community, but enacted by the whole; and govern- 
i ments 
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ments would be varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery cf the 
governed, according to their own virtue and wifdom, or depravity and 
folly ; fo that, in Jefs than three thoufand years, the world would ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which we may actually obferve on it in the 
age of the great rabzan impottor. 


On that part of it, to which our united refearches are generally con- 
fined, we fee fve races of men peculiarly diftinguifhed, in the time of 
MUHAMMED, for their multitude and extent of dominion ; but we have 
reduced them to three, becaufe we can difcover no more, that effentially 
differ in language, religion, manners, and other known characterifticks : 
now thofe three races, how varioufly foever they may at prefent be dif- 
perfed and intermixed, muft (if the preceding conclufions be juftly 
drawn) have migrated originally from a central country, to find which 
is the problem propofed for folution. Suppofe it folved; and give any 
arbitrary name to that centre: let it, if you pleafe, be ۲۳۵۸, The three 
primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft have been concentrated in 
in Zráz, and there only in fact we fec traces of them in the earlieft 
hiftorical age ; but, for the fake of greater precifion, conceive the whole 
empire of raz, with all its mountains and vallies, plains and rivers, to 
be every way infinitely diminifhed ; the firft winding courfes, therefore, 
of all the nations proceeding from it by land, and nearly at the íame 
time, will be little right lines, but without interfections, becaufe thofe 
courfes could not have thwarted and crofled one another: if then you 
confider the feats of all the migrating nations as points in a furrounding 
figure, you will perceive, that the feveral rays, diverging from Iran, 
may be drawn to them without any interfection ; but this will not hap- 
pen, if you affume as a centre Arabia, or Egypt; India, Tartary, or 
China : it follows, that Iràz, or Per/fa (I contend for the meaning, not 
the name), was the central country, which we fought. This mode of 
rcafoning I have adopted, not from any affectation. (as you will do me 

the 
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the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick diction, but for the fake ef con- 
cifene{s and variety, and from a with to avoid repetitions ; the fubftance 
of my argument having been detailed in a different form at the clofe of 
another diícourfe ; nor does the argument in any form rife to demon- 
ftration, which the queftion by no means admits: it amounts, however, 
to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and credible teftimony, 
as all mankind hold fufficient for decifions affecting property, freedom, 
and life. 


Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of Z/a, and confe- 
quently, as it might be proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three 
branches of one ftem: and that thofe branches have fhot into their pre- 
fent ftate of luxuriance in a period comparatively fhort, is apparent 
from a fact univerfally acknowledged, that we find no certain monu- 
ment, or even probable tradition, of nations planted, empires and ftates 
raifed, laws enacted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en- 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at moft 
fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of CHRIST, and from 
another fact, which cannot be controverted, that feven hundred or a 
thoufand years would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed propa- 
gation, diffufion, and eftablifhment of the human race. 


The moft ancient hiftory of that race, and the oldeft compofition 
perhaps in the world, is a work in Hebrew, which we may fuppofe at 
firit, for the fake of our argument, to have no higher authority than 
any other work of equal antiquity, that the refearches of the curious 
had accidentally brought to light: it is afcribed to Musan; for fo he 
writes his own name, which, after the Greeks and Romans, we have 
changed into Moses; and, though it was manifeftly his obje& to give 
an hiftorical account of a fingle family, he has introduced it with a 


fhort 
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fhort view of the primitive world, and his introduction has been divided, 
perhaps improperly, into elven chapters. After defcribing with awful 
fublimity the creation of this univerfe, he afferts, that one pair of every 
animal fpecies was called from nothing into exiftence ; that the human 
pair were {trong enough to be happy, but free to be miferable ; that, from 
delufion and temerity, they difobeyed their fupreme benefactor, whole 
goodnefs could not pardon them confiftently with his juftice ; and that 
they received a punifhment adequate to their difobedience, but foftened 
by a myfterious promife to be accomplifhed in their defcendants. We 
cannot but believe, on the fuppofition juft made of a hiftory un- 
infpired, that thefe facts were delivered by tradition from the firft pair, 
and related by Moses in a figurative ftyle ; not in that fort of allegory, 
which rhetoricians defcribe as a mere aflemblage of metaphors, but in 
the fymbolical mode of writing adopted by eaftern fages, to embellith 
and dignify hiftorical truth ; and, if this were a time for fuch illuftra- 
tions, we might produce the fame account of the creation and the fall, 
exprefled by fymbols very nearly fimilar, from the Purdánas themfelves, 
and even from the Veda, which appears to ftand next in antiquity to the 
five books of Moses. 


The fketch of antediluvian hiftory, in which we find many dark 
paffages, is followed by the narrative of a deluge, which deftroyed the 
whole race of man, except four pairs ; an hiftorical fact admitted as true 
by every nation, to whofe literature we have accefs, and particularly by 
the ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire Purána to the detail of 
that event, which they relate, as ufual, in fymbols or allegories. I 
concur moft heartily with thofe, who infift, that, in proportion as any 
fa& mentioned in hiftory feems repugnant to the courfe of nature, or, 
in one word, miraculous, the ftronger evidence is required to induce 
a rational belief of it; but we hear without incredulity, that cities 

have 
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have been overwhelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, territo- 
ries laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole iflands depopulated by earth- 
quakes: if then we look at the firmament {prinkled with innumerable 
{tars ; if we conclude by a fair analogy, that every ftar is a fun, attract- 
ing, like ours, a fyftem of inhabited planets; and if cur ardent fancy, 
foaring hand in hand with found reafon, waft us beyond the vifible 
{phere into regions cf immenfity, difclofing other celeftial expanfes and 
other fyftems of funs and worlds on all fides without number or end, 
we cannot but confider the fubmerfion of our little fpheroid as an in- 
finitely lefs event in refpect of the immeafurable univerfe, than the de- 
{truction of a city or an ifle in refpect of this habitable globe. Leta 
general flood, however, be {uppofed improbable in proportion to the 
magnitude of fo ruinous an event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
completely adequate to the fuppofed improbability ; but, as we cannot 
here expatiate on thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth important fa& 
recorded in the Mofaick hiftory; I mean the firt propagation and 
early difperfion of mankind 77 feparate families to feparate places of 
refidence. 


Three fons of the juft and virtuous man, whofe lineage was preferved 
from the general inundation, travelled, we are told, as they began to 
multiply, in ZZree large divifions variouífly fubdivided: the children of 
Y A'rE T feem, from the traces of S&/avontan names, and the mention of 
their being enlarged, to have fpread themíelves far and wide, and to 
have produced the race, which, for want of a correct appellation, we 
call Tartarzan; the colonies, formed by the fons of Ham and SHEM, 
appear to have been nearly fimultaneous; and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many names inconteftably preferved at this hour in 
Arabia, that we cannot hefitate in pronouncing them the fame people, 
whom hitherto-we have denominated 7íra?s; while the former branch, 
the moft powerful and adventurous of whom were the progeny of 

CusH, 
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Cusu, Misr, and RAMA (names remaining unchanged in Sanferit, 
and highly revered by the Hindus), were, in all probability, the race, 
which I call Indian, and to which we may now give any other name, 


that may feem more proper and comprehenfive. 


The general introduction to the Jew:;b hiftory clofes with a very 
concife and obfcure account of a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular colony, to build a fplendid city and raife a fabrick of im- 
menfe height, independently of the divine aid, and, it fhould feem, 
in defiance of the divine power; a projet, which was baffled by 
means appearing at firít view inadequate to the purpofe, but ending in 
violent diffention among the projectors, and in the ultimate feparation 
of them: this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in 
two of their Puranas; and it will be proved, I truít, on fome future 
occafion, that the lion burfting from a pillar to deftroy a blafphennng giant, 
and the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent BE LI, are 
one and the fame ftory related in a fymbolical flyle. 


Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as having happened between 
the Oxus and Euphrates, the mountains of Caucafus and the borders of 
India, that is, within the limits of Jran; for, though moft of the Mo- 
faick names have been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them remain 
unchanged: we ftill find Harran in Mefopotamia, and travellers appear 


unanimous in fixing the fite of ancient Bae. 


Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft eleven chapters of 
the book, which it is thought proper to call Gezefs, are merely a pre- 
face to the oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we íce the truth of them 
confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro- 
bable, and in part certain; but the connection of the Mofarck hiftory 
with that of the Gofpel by a chain of fublime predictions unqueftion- 
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ably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, muft induce us to think the 
Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and confequently true 
in every fubftantial part of it, though poffibly expreffed in figurative 
language ; as many learned and pious men have believed, and as the moft 
pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage, to the 
caufe of revealed religion. If Mosrs then was endued with fuper- 
natural knowledge, it is no longer probable only, but abfolutely certain, 
that the whole race of man proceeded from Iran, as from a centre, 
whence they migrated at firft in three great colonies; and that thofe 
three branches grew from a common ftock, which had been miracu- 
loufly preferved in a general convulfion and inundation of this globe. 


Having arrived by a different path at the fame conclufion with Mr. 
BRYANT as to one of thofe families, the moft ingenious and enter- 
prifing of the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both 
conclude to be various fhoots from the Haman or Amonian branch, I 
fhall add but little to my former obfervations on his profound and 
agreeable work, which I have thrice perufed with increafed attention 
and pleafure, though not with perfect acquieícence in the other lefs 
important parts of his plaufible fyftem. The fum of his argument feems 
reducible to three heads. — Firft; ** if the deluge really happened at the 
* time recorded by Moses, thofe nations, whofe monuments are pre- 


{erved or whofe writings are acceflible, muft have retained memorials 
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of an event fo ftupendous and comparatively fo recent; but in fact 
they have retained fuch memorials :” this reafoning feems juft, and the 
fact is true beyond controverfy: Secondly; ‘‘thofe memorials were ex- 
‘ preffed by the race of Ham, before the ufe of letters, in rude fculp- 
ture or painting, and moftly in fymbolical figures of the aré, the 
eight perfons concealed in it, and the birds, which firft were difmifled 
< from it : this fact is probable, but, I think, not fufficiently afcertained."' 


Thirdly ; **all ancient Mythology (except what was purely Sabran) had 
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<“ its primary fource in thofe various fymbols mifunderftood; fo that 
* ancient Mythology ftands now in the place of fymbolical ículpture or 
* painting, and muft be explained on the fame principles, on which we 
‘© fhould begin to decypher the originals, if they now exifted:”” this part 
of the fyftem is, in my opinion, carried too far ; nor can I perfuade my- 
felf (to give one inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Cuprp 
and Psycue, had the remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Hymen 
fignified the veil, which covered the patriarch and his family. Thefe 
propofitions, however, are fupported with great ingenuity and folid 
erudition, but, unprofitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to etymological 
conjecture, than which no mode of reafoning is in general weaker or 
more delufive. He, who profefies to derive the words of any one lan- 
guage from thofe of another, muft expofe himfelf to the danger of per- 
petual errours, unlefs he be perfe&ly acquainted with both ; yet my re- 
fpectable friend, though eminently fkilled in the idioms of Greece and 
Rome, has no fort of acquaintance with any Z//at;ic& dialect, except 
Hebrew; and he has confequently made miftakes, which every learner 
of Arabick and Perfian mutt inftantly detect. Among ///zy radical words 
(ma, tapb, and ram being included), eigbfeem are purely of Arabian 
origin, fwelve merely Indian, and feventeen both Sanferit and Arabick, 
but in fenfes totally different ; while zws are Greek only, and one Egyp- 
tian, or barbarous: if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which ought furely 
to have concluded, inftead of preceding, an analytical inquiry) are pre- 
cious traces of the primitive language, from which all others were 
derived, or to which at leaft they were fubfequent, I can only declare 
my belief, that the language of Noau is loft irretrievably, and affure 
you, that, after a diligent fearch, I cannot find a fingle word ufed 
in common by the Arabian, Indian, and Tartar families, before the 
intermixture of diale€ts occafioned by Mohammedan conquefts. There 
are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Haman language, and fome 
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hundreds of words might be produced, which were formerly ufed pro- 
mifcuoufly by moft nations of that race; but I beg leave, as a philo- 
loger, to enter my proteft againfít conjectural etymology in hiftorical 
refearches, and principally againft the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in 
tranfpofing and inferüng letters, in fubftituting at pleafure any con- 
fonant for another of the fame order, and in totally difregarding the 
vowels: for fuch permutations few radical words would be more con- 
venient than Cus or Cusu, fince, dentals being changed for dentais, and 
palatials for palatials, it inftantly becomes coot, goo/e, and, by trant- 
pofition, duck, all water-birds, and evidently fymbolical ; it next is the 
goat worthipped in egypt, and, by a metathefis, the dog adored as an 
emblem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, a cat, not the domeftick ani- 
mal, but a fort of fhip, and, the Cazos, or great fea-fith, of the Dorzans. 
It will hardly be imagined, that I mean by this irony to infult an author, 
whom I refpect and efteem; but no confideration thould induce me to 
afüít by my filence in the diffufion of errour; and I contend, that 
almoft any word or nation might be derived from any other, if fuch 
licences, as I am oppoling, were perinitted in etymological hiftories : 
when we find, indeed, the fame words, letter for letter, and ina fenfe 
precifely the fame, in different languages, we can fcarce hefitate in 
allowing them a common origin; and, not to depart from the example 
before us, when we íee Cusu or Cus (for the Sazfcr; name alfo is 
varioufly pronounced) among the fons of BRAnMA', that is, among the 
progenitors of the Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree pre- 
ferved in the Ramayan; when we meet with his name again in the 
family of RA'MA ; when we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grais, defcribed as a Poa by 
Koenic, which is ufed with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial zone of the Brébmans, 
and folemnly declared in the Veda to have iprung up foon after the 
deluge, whence the Pauranicks confider it as the briftly hair cf the boar 
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which fupported the globe ; when we add, that one of the feven dwipas, 
Or great peninfulas of this earth, has the fame appellation, we can 
hardly doubt, that the Cusu of Mosrs and VA'LMic was the fame 
perfonage and an anceftor of the Indian race. ۱ 

From the teftimonies adduced in the fix laft annual difcourfes, and 
from the additiona! proofs laid before you, or rather opened, on the 
prefent occafion, it feems to follow, that the only human family after 
the flood eftablifhed themfelves in the northern parts of Jran; that, as 
they muitiplied, they were divided into three diftinét branches, each 
retaining little at firft, and lofing the whole by degrees, of their com- 
mon primary language, but agreeing feverally on new exprefiions 
for new ideas; that the branch of YA'reT was enlarged in many feat- 
tered fhoots over the north of Europe and 74/a, diffufing themfelves as 
far as the weftern and eaftern feas, and, at length in the infancy of 
navigation, beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and 
had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as their tribes 
were varioufly ramified ; that, fecondly, the children of HAM, who 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firft Chaldeans, invented 
letters, obferved and named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated 
the known Indian period of four hundred and thirty-two thoufand years, or 
an hundred and twenty repetitions of the /aros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous vene- 
ration for their fages and lawgivers ; that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and ocean; that the tribes of 
Misr, Cusu, and Rama fettled in Africk and India; while fome of 
them, having improved the art of failing, pafled from Egypt, Phenice, and 
Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants, of whom they fupplanted fome tribes, and united themfelves 
with others; whilft a fwarm from the fame hive moved by a northerly 
courte into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Oxws,.and through 
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the paffes of Lvaus, into Ca/hghar and Eighur, Khata and Khoten, as far as 
the territories of Chin and Tancut, where letters have been ufed and arts 
immemorially cultivated; nor is it unreafonable to believe, that fome 
of them found their way from the eaftern ifles into Mexico and Peru, 
where traces were difcovered of rude literature and Mythology ana- 
logous to thofe of Egypt and Izda; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean em- 
pire being overthrown by the 4fyrians under CAYU'MERS, other migra- 
tions took place, efpecially into /z4z2, while the reft of 5 progeny, 
fome of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, peopled the whole 
4rabian peniniula, prefling clofe on the nations of Syria and Phenice ; 
that, laftly, from all the three families were detached many bold adven- 
turers of an ardent {pirit and a roving difpofition, who difdained fubordi- 
nation and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled in diftant ifles or 
in deferts and mountainous regions; that, on the whole, fome colonies 
might have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, 
but that {tates and empires could ícarce have aflumed a regular form, 
till fifteen or fixteen hundred years before the Cériffian epoch, and 
that, for the firft thoufand years of that period, we have no hiftory 
unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but 


eminently diftinguifhed, nation defcended from ABRAHAM. 


My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progreís of the five 
principal nations, who have peopled 27/4, and of whom there were 
confiderable remains in their feveral countries at the time of MuHAM- 
MED'Ss birth, is now accomplifhed ; fuccinctly, from the nature of thefe 
effays ; imperfectly, from the darknefs of the fubject and fcantinefs of my 
materials, but clearly and comprehenfively enough to form a bafis for 
fubfequent refearches : you have fcen, as diftinctly as I am able to fhow, 
qpbo thofe nations originally were, whence and when they moved toward 
their final {tations ; and, in my future annual difcourfes, I propofe to 
enlarge on the particular advantages to our country and to mankind, 

which 
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which may refult from our fedulous and united inquiries into the hiftory, 
Ícience, and arts, of thefe Afatick regions, efpecially of the Briti/b do- 
minions in India, which we may confider as the centre (not of the 
human race, but) of our common exertions to promote its true interefts ; 
and we fhall concur, I truft, in opinion, that the race of man, to advance 
whofe manly happinets is our duty and will of courfe be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without 


freedom, nor fecurely free without rational knowledge. 
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BEFORE our entrance, gentlemen, into the difquifition, promifed 
at the clofe of my ninth annual difcourie, on the particular advantages, 
which may be derived from our concurrent refearches in 4a, it feems 
neceffary to fix with precifion the fenfe, in which we mean to fpeak of 
advantage or utility: now, as we have defcribed the five 4fatick re- 
gions on their largeft fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of that wide field, we fhould ufe thofe words, 
which comprehend the fruit of all our inquiries, in their moft extenfive 
acceptation ; including not only the folid conveniences and comforts of 
focial life, but its elegances and innocent pleafures, and even the grati- 
fication of a natural and laudable curiofity ; for, though labour be clearly 
the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midft of his moft active exer- 
tions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial benefit of every liberal amufe- 
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ment, which may lull his paffions to reft, and afford him a fort of re- 
pofe without the pain of total inaction, and the real ufefulnefs of every 
purfuit, which may enlarge and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal objects of his civil ftation or economical duties; nor 
fhould we wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly fenfe of au£zy, 
which too many confider as merely fynonymous with /vere, but fhould 
reckon among ufeful objects thofe practical, and by no means illiberal, 
arts, which mav eventually conduce both to national and to private emo- 
lument. With a view then to advantages thus explained, let us examine 
every point in the whole circle of arts and fciences, according to the 
received order of their dependence on the faculties of the mind, their 
mutual connexion, and the different fubjects, with which they are con- 
verfant : our inquiries indeed, of which Nature and Man arc the primary 
objects, muft of courfe be chiefly Hzlorica! ; but, fince we propofe to 
inveftigate the aézons of the feveral c//atick nations, together with their 
refpective progrefs in ference and art, we may arrange our inveftigations 
under the fame three heads, to which our European analyfts nave inge- 
nioully reduced all the branches of human knowledge; and my prefent 
addreís to the fociety fhall be confined to hiftory, civil and natural, or 
the obfervation and remembrance of mere faéfs, independently of ratio- 
cination, which belongs to philofophy, or of zztations and Jubfiitutions, 
which are the province of art. 


Were a fuperior created intelligence to delineate a map of general 
knowledge (cxclufively of that fublime and ftupendous theology, which 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know by an infinite approximation) 
he would probably, begin by tracing with Newron the fyftem of the uni- 
verfe, in which he would affign the true place to our little globe ; and, 
having enumerated its various inhabitants, contents, and productions, 
would proceed to man in his natural ftation among animals, exhibiting 
a detail of all the knowledge attained or attainable by the human race ; 
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and thus obferving, perhaps, the fame order, in which he had before de- 
Ícribed other beings in other inhabited worlds : but, though Bacon feems 
to have had a fimilar reafon for placing the hiftory of Nature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, vet, confiftently with our 
chief object already mentioned, we may properly begin with the c/v7 
biftory of the five fatick nations, which neceflarily comprifes their 
Geography, or a defcription of the places, where they have acted, and 
their aftronomy, which may enable us to fix with fome accuracy the 
time of their actions: we fhall thence be led to the hiftory of fuch other 
animals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch vegetables, as they may be fuppofed 
to have found in their feveral migrations and fettlements, and fhall end 
with the z/es to which they have applied, or may apply, the rich afem- 
blage of natural fubftances. 


I. In the firft place, we cannot furely deem it an inconfiderable ad- 
vantage, that all our hiftorical refearches have confirmed the Mo/aick 
accounts of the primitive world ; and our teftimony on that fubject ought 
to have the greater weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations had 
been totally different, we fhould neverthelefs have publifhed them, not in- 
deed with equal pleafure, but with equal confidence; for Truth zs mighty, 
and, whatever be its confequences, mu/? always prevail: but, independently 
of our intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences of revealed reli- 
gion, we could fcarce gratify our minds with a more ufeful and rational 
entertainment, than the contemplation of thofe wonderful revolutions in 
kingdoms and ftates, which have happened within little more than 
four thoufand years ; revolutions, almoft as fully demonftrative of an all- 
ruling Providence, as the ftructure of the univerfe and the final caufes, 
which are difcernible in its whole extent and even in its minuteft parts. 
Figure to your imaginations a moving picture of that eventful period, 
or rather a fucceffion of crouded fcenes rapidly changed. "Three families 
migrate in different courfes from one region, and, in about four cen- 
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turies, eftablifh very diftant governments and various modes of fociety : 
Egyptians, Indians, Goths, Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, Latians, Chinefe, 
Peruvians, Mexicans, all {prung from the fame immediate flem, appear 
to ftart nearly at one time, and occupy at length thofe countries, to 
which they have given, or from which they have derived, their names: 
in twelve or thirteen hundred years more the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade Izda, conquer Egypt, and aim at univerfal do- 
minion ; but the Romans appropriate to themfelves the whole empire of 
Greece, and carry their arms into Britain, of which they fpeak with 
haughty contempt: the Goths, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces 
the unwieldy Coloffus of Roman power, and feize on the whole of Brz- 
tain, except its wild mountains; but even thofe wilds become fubjeét 
to other invaders of the fame Gothick lineage: during all thefe tranfac- 
tions, the Z/rabs poflefs both coafts of the Red Sea, fubdue the old feat 
of their firft progenitors, and extend their conquefts on one fide, 
through 4/rick, into Europe itfelf; on another, beyond the borders of 
India, part of which they annex to their flourifhing empire: in the fame 
interval the Zarzars, widely diffufed over the reft of the globe, fwarm 
in the north-eaft, whence they rufh to complete the reduction of Con- 
STANTINE’S beautiful domains, to fubjugate C//za, to raife in thefe Ir- 
dian realms a dynafty fplendid and powerful, and to ravage, like the two 
other families, the devoted regions of Jraz: by this time the Mexicans. 
and Peruvians, with many races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, 
have peopled the continent and ifles of America, which the Spaniards, 
having reftored their old government in Europe, difcover and in part 
overcome: but a colony from Brita, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared, that ;? contained nothing valuatle, obtain the poffeflion, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American diftrits; whilft other 
Britzfb fubjects acquire a fubordinate empire in. the fineft provinces of 
India, which the victorious troops of ALEXANDER were unwilling to at- 
tack. "This outline of human tranfactions, as far as it includes the limits 
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of Afia, we can only hope to fill up, to ftrengthen, and to colour, by 
the help of Z/atic£ literature ; for in hiftory, as in law, we muft not 
follow ftreams, when we may inveftigate fountains, nor admit any fecon- 
dary proof, where primary evidence is attainable : I fhould, neverthelefs, 
make a bad return for your indulgent attention, were I to repeat a dry 
lift of all the Mu/fe/man hiftorians, whofe works are preferved in Arabick, 
Perfian, and Turkifh, or expatiate on the hiftories and medals of China 
and "fapan, which may in time be acceffible to members of our Society, 
and from which alone we can expect information concerning the an- 
cient ftate of the Tartars; but on the hiftory of Zzdia, which we na- 
turally confider as the centre of our enquiries, it may not be fuperfluous 
to prefent you with a few particular obfervations. 


Our knowledge of civil Z//atzc& hiftory (I always except that of the 
Hebrews) exhibits a fhort evening twilight in the venerable introduction 
to the firft book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in which dif- 
ferent watches are faintly difcernible, and at length we fee a dawn {uc- 
ceeded by a funrife more or lefs early according to the diverfity of 
regions. That no Hindu nation, but the Ca/hmurians, have left us re- 
gular hiftories in their ancient language, we muft ever lament; but 
from Sanfcrit literature, which our country has the honour of having 
unveiled, we may ftill colle&t fome rays of hiftorical truth, though time 
and a feries of revolutions have obfcured that light, which we might 
reafonably have expected from fo diligent and ingenious a people. The 
numerous Purdnas and Itihafas, or poems mythological and heroick, are 
completely in our power; and from them we may recover {ome disfi- 
gured, but valuable, pictures of ancient manners and governments; while 
the popular tales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfe, contain fragments 
of hiftory ; and even in their dramas we may find as many real charac- 
ters and events, as a future age might find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories of England were, like thofe of India, to be irrecoverably loft: for 
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example, a moft beautiful poem by So'MADE'vA, comprifing a very long 
chain of infiruétive and agreeable ftories, begins with the famed revo- 
lution at Pé¢aliputra by the murder of King Nanpa, with his eight fons, 
and the ufurpation of CHANDRAGUPTA ; and the fame revolution is the 
jubject of a tragedy in Sanfcrit, entitled the Coronation of CHANDRA, the 
abbreviated name of that able and adventurous ufurper. From thefe, once 
concealed but now acceffible, compofitions, we are enabled to exhibit a 
more accurate fketch of old Indian hiftory than the world has yet feen, 
efpecially with the aid of well-attefted obfervations on the places of the 
colures. It is now clearly proved, that the firft Purdna contains an ac- 
count of the deluge, between which and the Mohammedan conquefts the 
hiftory of genuine Hindu government muit of courfe be comprehended ; 
but we know from an arrangement of the feafons in the aftronomical 
work of PAR A's ARA, that the war of the Pa’npavas could not have hap- 
pened earlier than the clofe of the twelfth century before CHRIST, and 
SELEUCUSs muft, therefore, have reigned about nine centuries after that 
war: now the age of VICRAMA'DITYA is given; and, if wecan fix on an 
Indian prince, contemporary with SELgucus, we fhall have three given 
points in the line of time between Rama, or the firft Indian colony, and 
CHANDRAB1' JA, the laft Hindu monarch, who reigned in Behar ; fo that 
only eight hundred or a thoufand years will remain almoft wholly dark ; 
and they muft have been employed in raifing empires or ftates, in fram- 
ing laws, in improving languages and arts, and in obferving the apparent 
motions of the celeftial bodies. A Sanfcrit hiftory of the celebrated Vi- 
CRAMA‘DITYA was infpected at Banares by a Pandit, who would not have 
deceived me, and could not himfelf have been deceived; but the owner 
of the book is dead and his family difperfed ; nor have my friends in 
that city been able, with all their exertions, to procure a copy of it: 
as to the Mogu/ conquefts, with which modern Indian hiftory begins, 
we have ample accounts of them in Perfian, from Axi of Yezd and the 


tranflations of Turk:/h books compofed even by fome of the conquerors, 
to 
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to GuurA'M Husain, whom many of us perfonally know, and whofe 
impartiality deferves the higheft applaufe, though his unrewarded merit 
will give no encouragement to other contemporary hiftorians, who, to 
ufe his own phrafe in a letter to myfelf, may, like him, confider plain 
truth as the beauty of biftorical conipofition. From all thefe materials, and 
from thefe alone, a perfect hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, how- 
ever elegant, could deferve fuch a title) might be collected by any ftu- 
dious man, who had a competent knowledge of Sanfcrit, Perfian, and 
Arabick; but, even in the work of a writer fo qualified, we could only 
give abfolute credence to the general outline; for, while the abftra&t 
fciences are all truth, and the fine arzs all fition, we cannot but own, 
that, in the details of biftory, truth and fiction are fo blended as to be 
fcarce diftinguifhable. 


The practical ufe of hiftory, in affording particular examples of civil and 
military wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated; but principles of action 
may certainly be collected from it; and even the narrative of wars and 
revolutions may ferve as a leffon to nations and an admonition to fove- 
reigns: a defire, indeed, of knowing paft events, while the future 
cannot be known, and a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind; and a happy propenfity 
would it be, if every reader of hiftory would open his eyes to fome very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole extent of it. He could 
not but remark the conftant effet of defpoti/fm in benumbing and de- 
bafing all thofe faculties, which diftinguifh men from the herd, that 
grazes; and to that caufe he would impute the decided inferiority of 
moft Afatick nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in Europe, who are 
bleft with happier governments ; he would fee the Arabs rifing to glory, 
while they adhered to the free maxims of their bold anceftors, and fink- 
ing to mifery from the momert, when thofe maxims were abandoned. 
On the otner hand he would obferve with regret, that fuch repudlican 
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governments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, cannot in their 
nature be permanent, but are generally fucceeded by Ofgarchtes, which 
no good man would wifh to be durable. He would then, like the 
king of Lydia, remember Soxon, the wifeft, braveft, and moft accom- 
plifhed of men, who afferts, in four nervous lines, that, <“ as 4a7/ and 
< Jot, which mar the labours of hufbandmen, proceed from elevated 
<“ clouds, and, as the deftru€tive thunderbolt follows the brilliant flafh, 
“ thus isa free flate ruined by men exalted in power and {plendid in 
< wealth, while the pesple, from grofs ignorance, chufe rather to become 
‘© the flaves of one tyrant, that they may efcape from the domination of 
* many, than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of any kind by their 
** union and their virtues." Since, therefore, no unmixed form of go- 
vernment could both deferve permanence and enjoy it, and fince changes 
even from the worft to the beft, are always attended with much tem- 
porary mifchief, he would fix on our Briti/h conftitution (I mean our 
publick law, not the actual fate of things in any given period) as the beft 
form ever eftablifhed, though we can only make diftant approaches to its 
theoretical perfection. In 6 Indian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Brzam for their protection and welfare, the 
religion, manners, and laws of the natives preclude even the idea of po- 
litical freedom ; but their hiftories may poflibly fuggeft hints for their 
profperity, while our country derives eflential benefit from the diligence 
of a placid and fubmiffive people, who multiply with fuch increafe, even 
after the ravages of famine, that, in one collectorfhip out of twenty-four, 
and that by no means the largeft or beft cultivated (I mean CrZ/2za-zagar J 
there have lately been found, by an actual enumeration, a z7//on and three 
hundred thoufand native inhabitants ; whence it fhould feem, that in all 


India there cannot now be fewer than thirty millions of black Britifh fubjeats. 


Let us proceed to geography and chronology, withcut which hiftory 
would be no certain guide, but would reien.ble a kindled vapour without 
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either a fettled place or a fteady light. For a reafon before intimated 
I fhall not name the various cofmographical books, which are extant 
in Arabick and Perfian, nor give an account of thofe, which the Turks 
have beautifully printed in their own improved language, but fhall ex- 
patiate a little on the geography and aftronomy of India; having firft 
obferved generally, that all the d/atick nations mutt be far better ac- 
quainted with their feveral countries than mere European {cholars and tra- 
vellers; that, confequently, we muft learn their geography from their own 
writings ; and that, by collating many copies of the fame work, we may 
correct the blunders of tranícribers in tables, names, and deífcriptions. 


Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, in this part of A/a, 
fhared the fate of authentick hiftory, and, like that, have been fo mafked 
and bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology and metaphor, that the 
real fyftem of Indian philofophers and mathematicians can ícarce be 
diftinguifhed : an accurate knowledge of Sazfcrit and a confidential in- 
tercourfe with learned Brmens, are the only means of feparating truth 
from fable; and we may expect the moft important diícoveries from 
two of our members; concerning whom it may be fafely aflerted, that, 
if our fociety fhould have produced no other advantage than the invita- 
tion given to them for the publick difplay of their talents, we fhould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
Wirronphas exhibited an interefüng fpecimenof the geographical know- 
ledge deducible from the Puranas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known to the Hindus, that the 
light acquired by the Greeks will appear but a glimmering in comparifon 
of that, which He will diffufe; while Mr. Davis, who has given usa 
diftinét idea of Indian computations and cycles, and afcertained the place 
of the colures at a time of great importance in hiftory, will hereafter 
difclofe the fyftems of Hindu aftronomers from NA’ RED and PARA'sAR to 
Merya, VARA'HAMIHIR, and Bua’scar, and will foon, I truft, lay before 

you 
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you a perfect delineation of all the Indian afterifims in both hemifpheres, 
where you will perceive fo ftrong a general refemblance to the conftel- 
lations of the Greeks, as to prove that the two fyftems were originally 
one and the fame, yet with fuch a diverfity in parts, as to (how incon- 
teftably, that neither fyftem was copied from the other; whence it will 
follow, that they m/f? have had fome common fource. 


The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabs being the field, which I 
have chofen for my peculiar toil, you cannot expect, that I fhould greatly 
enlarge your collection of hiftorical knowledge ; but I may be able to 
offer you fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help mentioning a dif- 
covery, which accident threw in my way; though my proofs muft be 
referved for an eflay, which I have deftined for the fourth volume of your 
Tranfactions. To fix the fituation of that Pa//óotbra (for there may 
have been feveral of the name), which was vifited and defcribed by Mr- 
G ASTHENES had always appeared a very difficult problem ; for, though it 
could not have been Prayaga, where no ancient metropolis ever ftood, 
nor Canyacubja, which has no epithet at all refembling the word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwife called Lacfhmanavati, which all know 
to be a town Comparatively modern, yet we could not confidently decide 
that it was Pataliputra, though names and moft circumftances nearly 
correfpond, becaufe that renowned capital extended from the confluence 
of the Sore and the Ganges to the {cite of Patna, while Pahbothra ftood 
at the junction of the Ganges and Erannoboas, which the accurate M. 
D’AnviLLe had pronounced to be the Yamuna: but this only difficulty 
was removed, when I found in a claffical Sanfcri7t book, near two 
thoufand years old, that Hiranyabahu, or golden-armed, which the Greeks 
changed into Erannoboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was in fact 
another name for the Scna itfelf, though MeGasTHENES, from igno- 
rance or inattention, has named them feparately. This difcovery led 
to another of greater moment; for CHANDRAGUPTA, who, from a 
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military adventurer, became, like SanpRacoTrus, the fovereign of 
upper Hinduffan, a€tually fixed the feat of his empire at Pataliputra, 
where he received ambafiadors from foreign princes, and was no other 
than that very SANDpRAcoT TUS, who concluded a treaty with SELEu- 
cus NicATOR; fo that we have folved another problem, to which we 
before alluded, and may in round numbers confider the twelve and three 
hundredth years before CHRIST as two certain epochs between RAMA, 
who conquered S7/zn a few centuries after the flood, and VicRAMA'Dpi- 
TY A, who died at Ujjayni fifty-feven years before the beginning of our era. 


II. Since thefe difcuffions would lead us too far, I proceed to the 
hiftory of Nature diftinguifhed, for our prefent purpofe, from that of 
Man; and divided into that of other animals, who inhabit this globe, of 
the mineral fubftances, which it contains, and of the vegetables, which fo 
luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 


1. Could the figure, inftincts, and qualities of birds, beafts, infects, 
reptiles, and fifh be aícertained, either on the plan of Bur ron, or on that 
of LiNNzEUS, without giving pain to the objects of our examination, few 
ftudies would afford us more folid inftruction or more exquifite delight ; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, 
a naturalift can occafion the mifery of an innocent bird and leave ‘its 
young, perhaps, to perifh in a cold neft, becaufe it has gay plumage 
and has never been accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the misfortune to be rare or beau- 
tiful; nor fhall I ever forget the couplet of Firpausi, for which Sant, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleflings on his departed fpirit : 


Ah! {pare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain : 
He lives with pleafure, and he dies with pain. 
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This may be only a confeflion of weaknefs, and it certainly is not meant 
as a boaft of peculiar fenfibility ; but, whatever name may be given to 
my opinion, it has fuch an effe& on my conduct, that I never would 
fuffer the Cécile, whofe wild native woodnotes announce the approach 
of fpring, to be caught in my garden for the fake of comparing it with 
Burrow's defcription ; though I have often examined the domeftick and 
engaging Mayana, which bids us good morrow at our windows, and ex- 
pects, as its reward, little more than fecurity: even when a fine young 
Manis or Pangolin was brought me, againft my wifh, from the moun- 
tains, I folicited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found 
it impofible to preferve him in comfort at a diftance fromthem. There 
are feveral treatifes on animals in drabick, and very particular accounts 
of them in Chimefe with elegant outlines of their external appearance ; 
but I have met with nothing valuable concerning them in Perfian, ex- 
cept what may be gleaned from the medica] dictionaries ; nor have I yet 
feen a book in San/fcrit, that exprefsly treats of them: on the whole, 
though rare animals may be found in all A/a, yet I can only recommend 
an examination of them with this condition, that they be left, as much 
as poffible, in a ftate of natural freedom, or made as happy as poflible, 
if it be neceflary to keep them confined. 


2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch objection can be made, 
is extremely fimple and eafy, if we merely confider their exterior look 
and configuration, and their vifible texture ; but the analyfis of their in- 
ternal properties belongs particularly to the fublime refearches of Chy- 
miftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful difquifitions in San/crit, 
fince the old IZ/zdus unqueftionably applied themfelves to that enchant- 
ing fludy ; and even from their treatifes on alchymy we may poffibly 
colle& the refults of actual experiment, as their ancient aftrological 
works have preferved many valuable facts relating to the Indian {phere 
and the preceíffion. of the equinox : both in Per/az aud Sanfer;zt there 
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are books on metals and minerals, particularly on gems, which the Hindu 
philofophers confidered (with an exception of the diamond) as varieties 
of one cryftalline fubftance either fimple or compound: but we muft 
not expe& from the chymifts of 7///a thote beautiful examples of analyfis, 
which have but lately been difplayed in the laboratories of Europe. 


3. We now come to Botany, the lovelieft and moft copious divifion 
in the hiftory of nature; and, all difputes on the comparative merit of 
{yftems being at length, I hope, condemned to one perpetual night of 
undifiurbed flumber, we cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, than 
in deferibing all new Afatick plants in the Linnean ítyle and method, 
or in correcting the defcriptions of thofe already known, but of which 
dry fpecimens only, or drawings, can have been feen by moft European 
botanifts : in this part of natural hiftory we have an ampie field yet 
unexplored; for, though many plants of Arabia have been made known 
by Garcias, Prosper Atpinus, and Forskorn, of Perfia, by GAR- 
CIN, Of Tartary, by GMELIN and PALLAS, of China and Yapan, by 
KENMPFER, Ospeck, and THUNBERG, of India, by RuEEDE and 
Rumpuius, the two BurMans, and the much-lamented KOENIG, yet 
none of thofe naturalifts were deeply verfed in the literature of the feve- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable treafures had been procured ; 
and the numerous works in Sazfcrit£. on medical fubftances, and chiefly 
on plants, have never been infpected, or never at leaft underftood, by 
any European attached to the ftudy of nature. Until the garden of the 
India Company fhall be fully ftored (as it will be, no doubt, in due 
time) with drabian, Perfian, and Chinefe plants, we may well be fatif- 
hed with examining the native flowers of our own provinces ; but, un- 
lefs we can difcover the San/crit names of all celebrated vegetables, we 
fhall neither comprehend the allufions, which Indian poets perpetually 
make to them, nor (what is far worfe) be able to find accounts of their 
tried virtues in the writings of Indien phyficians ; and (what is worft of 
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all) we fhall mifs an opportunity, which never again may prefent itfelf ; 
for the Pandits themfelves have almoft wholly forgotten their ancient 
appellations of particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have not yet 
afcertained more than two hundred out of twice that number, which are 
named in their medical or poetical compofitions. It is much to be de- 
plored, that the illuftrious Van RHEEDE had no acquaintance with 
Sanferit, which even his three Brabmens, who compofed the fhort pre- 
face engraved in that language, appear to have underítood very im- 
perfectly, and certainly wrote with difgraceful inaccuracy : in all his 
twelve volumes Í recolle&t only Punarnava, in which the Nagar: letters 
are tolerably right; the Hzzdu words in Zfraóian characters are (hame- 
fully incorrect ; and the Malabar, I am credibly informed, is as bad as 
the reft. His delineations, indeed, are in general excellent ; and, though 
Linnaeus himfelf could not extract from his written defcriptions the 
natural character of every plant in the collection, yet we fhall be able, I 
hope, to defcribe them all from the life, and to adda confiderable num- 
ber of new fpecies, if not of new genera, which RueEeEpDE, with all his 
noble exertions, could never procure. Such of our learned members, as 
ptofefs medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully affift in thefe refearches, 
either by their own obfervations, when they have leifure to make any, 
or by communications from other obfervers among their acquaintance, 
who may refide in different parts of the country: and the mention of 
their art leads me to the various w/es of natural fubftances, in the three 
kingdoms or clafles to which they are generally reduced. 


III. You cannot but have remarked, that almoft all the /ciences, as 
the French call them, which are diftinguifhed by Greek names and ar- 
ranged under the head of philofophy, belong for the moft part to hif- 
tory ; fuch are philology, chymiftry, phyficks, anatomy, and even meta- 
phyficks, when we barely relate the phenomena of the human mind ; for, 


in all branches of knowledge, we are only hiftorians, when we announce 
facts, 
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facts, and philofophers, only when we reafon on them: the fame may 
be confidently faid of law and of medicine, the firft of which belongs 
principally to civil, and the fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, 
therefore, I {peak of medicine, as far only as it is grounded on experi- 
ment; and, without believing implicitly what Arabs, Perfians, Chinefe, 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal fubftances, we 
may, furely, hope to find in their writings what our own experiments 
may confirm or difprove, and what might never have occurred to us 
without fuch intimations. 


Europeans enumerate more than two hundred and fifty mechanical 
arts, by which the productions of nature may be varioufly prepared for 
the convenience and ornament of life ; and, though the Sz/pa/ff/ra reduce 
them to //xty-four, yet ABU'LFAZL had been aflured, that the Hindus 
reckoned three hundred arts and {ciences: now, their fciences being com- 
paratively few, we may conclude, that they anciently practifed at leaft as 
many ufeful arts as ourfelves. Several Pandits have informed me, that 
the treatifes on art, which they call Upavédas and believe to have been 
infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that confiderable fragments of them 
may be found at Banares; and they certainly poffefs many popular, but 
ancient, works on that interefting fubject. The manufactures of fugar 
and indigo have been well known in thefe provinces for more than two 
thoufand years; and we cannot entertain a doubt, that their Sazfcrz 
books on dying and metallurgy contain very curious facts, which might, 
indeed, be difcovered by accident in a long courfe of years, but which 
we may foon bring to light, by the help of Izd;az literature, for the be- 
nefit of manufacturers and artifts, and confequently of our nation, who 
are interefted in their profperity. Difcoveries of the fame kind might 
be colle@ted from the writings of other Afatick nations, efpecially of 
the CAzefe ; but, though Perfan, Arabick, Turkifb, and Sanfcrit are lan- 
guages now fo acceffible, that, in order to obtain a fufticient knowledge 

of 
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Of them, little more feems required than a ftrong inclination to leara 
them, yet the fuppofed number and intricacy of the Céze/e characters 
have deterred our moft diligent ftudents from attempting to find their 
way through fo vaft a labyrinth : it is certain, however, that the dif- 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth; for the perípicuous gram- 
mar by M. Fourmont, together with a copious dictionary, which I 
poflefs, in Chinefe and Latin, would enable any man, who pleafed, to 
compare the original works of Conrucius, which are eafily procured, 
with the literal tranflation of them by CoupLrT; and, having made 
that firft ftep with attention, he would probably find, that he had tra- 
verfed at leaft half of his career. But I fhould be led beyond the limits 
aflügned to me on this occafion, if I were to expatiate farther on the 
hiftorical divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the literature of A/a ; 
and I muft poftpone till next year my remarks on 4fatick philofophy 
and on thofe arts, which depend on imagination; promifing you with 
confidence, that, in the courfe of the prefent year, your inquiries into the 
civil and natural biftory of this eaftern world will be greatly promoted by 
the learned labours of many among our affociates and corre{pondents. 
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Hap it been of any importance, gentlemen, to arrange thefe anni- 
verfary differtations according to the ordinary progrefs of the human 
mind, in the gradual expaníion of its three moft confiderable powers, 
memory, imagination, and refon, 1 fhould certainly have prefented you 
with an eflay on the /éeral arts of the five Afatick nations, before I 
produced my remarks on their 2۵/۵۳۵۵ fciences ; becaufe, from my own 
obfervation at leaft, it feems evident, that fancy, or the faculty of com- 
bining our ideas agreeably by various modes of imitation and fubftitu- 
tion, 1s in general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains maturity, than the 
power of feparating and comparing thofe ideas by the laborious exer- 
tions, of intellect ; and hence, I believe, it has happened, that all nations 
in the world had poets before they had mere philofophers: but, as M. 
D'ALEMBERT has deliberately placed fcience before art, as the queftion 
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of precedence is, on this occafion, of no moment whatever, and as many 
new facts on the fubject of fatick philofophy are frefh in my remem- 
brance, I propofe to addrefs you now on the fciences of dfa, referving 
for our next annual meeting a difquifition concerning thofe fine arts, 
which have immemorially been cultivated, with different fuccefs and in 
very different modes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 


By fcience I mean an aflemblage of tranfcendental propofitions dif- 
coverable by human reaíon, and reducible to firft principles, axioms, or 
maxims, from which they may all be derived in a regular fuccefiion; and 
there are confequently as many fciences as there are general objects of 
our intellectual powers: when man firft exerts thofe powers, his objects 
are bimfelf and the reft of nature; himtelf he perceives to be compofed 
of body and mind, and in his izdruidual capacity, he reafons on the ufes of 
his animal frame and of its parts both exteriour and internal, on the 
diferders impeding the regular functions of thofe parts, and on the moft 
probable methods ef preventing thofe diforders or of removing them ; 
he foon feels the clofe connexion between his corporeal and mental 
faculties, and when his zind is reflected on itfelf, he difcourfes on its 
effence and its operations; in his focral character, he analyzes his various 
duties and rights both private and publick; and inthe leifure, which the 
fulleft difcharge of thofe duties always admits, his intellect is direéted to 
nature at large, to the fubfance of natural bodies, to their feveral pro- 
perties, and to their quantity both feparate and united, finite and infinite; 
from all which objects he deduces notions, either purely abftract and 
univerfal, or mixed with undoubted facts, he argues from phenomena 
to theorems, from thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes to 
effects, from effects to caufes, and thus arrives at the demonftration of a 
Jir] intelligent caufe ; whence his collected wifdom, being arranged in the 
form of fcience, chiefly confifts of phyfolozy and medicine, metaphyficks 
and beick, ethicks and jurifprudenuce, natural philofophy and. matbematicés 
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from which the refgion of nature (fince revealed religion muft be refer- 
red to Az/fory, as alone affording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all 
nations been the fublime and confoling refult. Without profefling to 
have given a logical definition of fcience, or to have exhibited a per- 
fect enumeration of its objects, I fhall confine myfelf to thofe five 
divifions of Afatick philofophy, enlarging for the moft part on the 
progrefs which the Hindus have made in them, and occafionally intro- 
ducing the fciences of the Arabs and Perfaus, the Tartars, and the 
Chinefe; but, how extenfive foever may be the range which I have 
chofen, I fhall beware of exhaufting your patience with tedious difcuf- 
fions, and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occafion of our prefent 
meeting has neceffarily prefcribed. 


I. Tue firit article affords little fcope ; fince I have no evidence, that, 
in any language of A/a, there exifts one original treatife on medicine 
confidered as a /crence: phyfick, indeed, appears in thefe regions to have 
been from time immemorial, as we fee it practifed at;this day by Hindus 
and Mufehndns, 2 mere empirical Azffory of difeafes and remedies ; 
ufeful, I admit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive examina- 
tion, but wholly foreign to the fubject before us: though the Arabs, 
however, have chiefly followed the Greeks in this branch of knowledge, 
and have themfelves been implicitly followed by other Mobammedan 
writers, yet (not to mention the Chzxe/e, of whofe medical works I can 
at pretent fay nothing with confidence) we full have accefs to a number 
of Sanfcri£ books on the old Indian practice of phyfick, from which, if 
the Hindus had a theoretical fyftem, we might eafily collect ۰ The 
Ayurveda, fuppofed to be the work of a celeftial phyfician, is almoft 
entirely loft, unfortunately perhaps for the curious European, but hap- 
pily for the patient Hindu; fince a revealed fcience precludes improve- 
ment from experience, to which that of medicine ought, above all 
others, to be left perpetually open; but I have mytfelf met with curious 
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fragments of that primeval work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I] found with 
aftonifhment an entire Upanifbad on the internal parts of the human 
body ; with an enumeration of nerves, veins, and arteries, a defcription 
of the heart, fpleen, and liver, and various difquifitions on the forma- 
tion and growth of the fetus: from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which 
have lately appeared in our own language, we may perceive, that the 
ancient Hindus were fond of reafoning in their way on the myfterics of 
animal generation, and on the comparative influence of the fexes in the 
production of perfect offspring ; and we may collect from the authorities 
adduced in the learned Effay on Ezypt and the Ze, that their phyfio- 
logical difputes led to violent fchifns in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire many valuable 
truths from an examination of caftern books on the fcience of medicine ; 
but examine them we muft, if we wifh to complete the hiftory of 
univerfal philofophy, and to fupply the fcholars of Europe with authen- 
tick materials for an account of the opinions anciently formed on this 
head by the philofophers of fa: to know, indeed, with certainty, 
that fo much and no more can be known on any branch of fcience, 
would in itfelf be very important and ufeful knowledge, if it had no 
other effect than to check the boundlefs curiofity of mankind, and to 
fix them in the ftraight path of attainable ícience, efpecially of fuch 
as relates to their duties and may conduce to their happiness. 


I. We have an ample field in the next divifion, and a field almoft 
wholly new; fince the mytaphyficks and logick of the Brábmens, com- 
pred in their fx philofophical Séfras, and explained by numerous 
glofies or comments, have never yet been acceffible to Europeans ; and, 
by the help of the San/ferzt language, we now may read the works of the 
Saugatas, Bauddbas, A'rhatas, fainas, and other heterodox philofophers, 
whence we may gather the metaphyfical tenets prevalent in China and 
Japan, in the eaftern peninfula of India, and in many 6 
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nations of Tartary: there are alfo fome valuable tracts on thefe 
branches of fcience in Perfian and Arabick, partly copied from the 
Greeks, and partly comprifing the doctrines of the SZfzs which an- 
ciently prevailed, and full prevail in great meafure over this oriental 
world, and which the Gree£s themfelves condefcended to borrow from 
eaftern fages. 


The little treatife in four chapters, afcribed to Vya/a, is the only 
philofophical S¢fra, the original text of which I have had leifure to 
peruie with a Brahmen of the Pédánti {chool: it is extremely obfcure, 
and, though compofed in fentences elegantly modulated, has more re- 
femblance to a table of contents, or an accurate fummary, than toa 
regular fyftematical tract; but all its obfcurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judicious and moft learned Sancara, whofe com- 
mentary on the Védanta, which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a perfpicuous account of 
all other Jzdian {chools, from that of CaPrrLa to thofe of the more mo- 
dern hereticks. It is not poffible, indeed, to {peak with too much ap- 
plaufe of fo excellent a work ; and I am confident in afferting, that, until 
an accurate tranflation of it fhall appear in fome European language, the 
general hiftory of philofophy muít remain incomplete; for I perfectly 
agree with thofe, who are of opinion, that one correct verfion of any 
celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value than alf the difer- 
tations or eflays, that could be compofed on the fame fubject; you 
will not, however, expect, that, in fuch a difcourfe as 1am now deliver- 
ing, I fhould expatiate on the diverfity of Zzdian philofophical fchools, 
on the feveral founders of them, on the doctrines, which they refpec- 
tively taught, or on their many difciples, who diflented from their 
inftructors in fome particular points. On the prefent occafion, it will 
be fufüicient to fay, that the oldeft head of a fect, whofe entire work is 
preferved, was (according to fome authors) Capita; not the divine 
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perfonage, a reputed grandfon of BRAuMaA, to whom ۸ 
compares himfelf in the G/z4, but a fage of his name, who invented 
the Sázc'Aya, or Numeral, philofophy, which CR1'sux A himfelf appears 
to impugn in his converfation with ARJUNA, and which, as far as I can 
recollect it from a few original texts, refembled in part the metaphyficks 
of PY THAGORAS, and in part the theology of Zeno: his doctrines were 
enforced and illuftrated, with fome additions, by the venerable PATAN- 
JALI, who has alfo left us a fine comment on the grammatical rules of 
Pa'NINI, which are more obícure, without a glofs, than the darkeft 
oracle ; and here by the way let me add, that I refer to metaphyficks the 
curious and important fcience of umrverfal grammar, on which many 
fubtil difquifitions may be found interfperfed in the particular grammars 
of the ancient Hzdus, and in thofe of the more modern Arabs. The 
next founder, I believe, of a philofophical íchool was Go'rAMa, if, 
indeed, he was not the moft ancient of all; for his wife AHALY a was, 
according to Indian legends, reftored to a human fhape by the great 
RA'MA ; and a fage of his name, whom we have no reafon to fuppofe a 
different perfonage, is frequently mentioned in the Veda itfelf; to his 
rational doctrines thofe of Cana’pa were in general conformable ; and 
the philofophy of them both is ufually called Nyaya, or logical, a title 
aptly beftowed ; for it feems to be a fyftem of metaphyficks and logick 
better accommodated than any other anciently known in India, to the 
natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind; admitting the actual 
exiftence of materzal fubflance in the popular acceptation of the word 
matter, and comprifing not only a. body of fublime dialecticks, but an 
artificial method of reafoning, with diftinct names for the three parts of 
a propofition, and even for thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot 
refrain from introducing a fingular tradition, which prevailed, accord- 
ing to the well-informed author of the Dadiflan, in the Panjaé and in 
feveral Perfian provinces, that, ‘ among other Jzdzan curiofities, which 
'* CALLISTHENES tranfmitted to his uncle, was a technical fyflem of lozick, 
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* which the Bréhmens had communicated to the inquifitive Greek,” 
and which the Mobammedan writer fuppofes to have been the ground- 
work of the famous 4rifote/ean method: if this be true, it is one of 
the moft interefting facts, that I have met with in 77/2; and if it be 
falfe, it is very extraordinary, that fuch a ftory fhould have been fabri- 
cated either by the candid Mousani Fan}; or by the fimple Pédrs/s 
Pandits, with whom he had converfed; but, not having had 
leifure to ftudy the Nydya Safira, I can only affure you, that I 
have frequently feen perfe& íyllogifms in the philofophical writings 
of the Bréhmens, and have often heard them ufed in their verbal 
controverfies. Whatever might have been the merit or age of 
Go TAMA, yet the moft celebrated Ivdian fchool is that, with which 
I began, founded by Vv A'sa, and fupported in moft refpects by his 
pupil Jaimint, whofe diffent on a few points is mentioned by his 
maíter with refpectful moderation: their feveral fyftems are frequently 
diftinguifhed by the names of the firft and fecond Mimanfa, a word, 
which, like Nycya, denotes the operations and conclufions of reafon ; 
but the tract of Vv A'sA has in general the appellation of Védanta, or 
the {cope and end of the Védz, on the texts of which, as they were 
underftood by the philofopher, who collected them, his doctrines are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet of the Védanti {chool, 
to which in a more modern age the incomparable SANCARA was a 
firm and illuftrious adherent, confifted, not in denying the exiftence of 
matter, that is, of folidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy), but, in correcting the popular notion of 
it, and in contending, that it has no eflence independent of mental per- 
ception, that exiftence and perceptibility are convertible terms, that 
external appearances and fenfations are illufory, and would vanith into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuftains them, were fuf- 
pended but for a moment; an opinion, which EpicHarMus and 
PLATo feem to have adopted, and which has been maintained in the 
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prefent century with great elegance, but with little publick applaufe ; 
partly becaufe it has been mifunderflood, and partly becaufe it has 
been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of fome unpopular writers, 
who are faid to have difbelieved in the moral attributes of Gop, 
whofe omniprefence, wifdom, and goodnefs are the bafis of the 
Indian philofophy: I have not fufficient evidence on the fubject to 
profefs a. belief in the doctrine of the Vedanta, which human reafon 
alone could, perhaps, neither fully demonftrate, nov fully difprove ; but 
it is manifeft, that nothing can be farther removed from impiety than 
a fyftem wholly built on the pureft devotion ; and the inexpreffible 
difficulty, which any man, who fhall make the attempt, will affuredly 
find in giving a fatisfactory definition of material fubfiance, muft induce 
us to deliberate with coolnefs, before we cenfure the learned and pious 
reftorer of the ancient Veda; though we cannot but admit, that, if the 
common opinions of mankind Ze the criterion of philofophical truth, 
we muft adhere to the fyftem of Go’rama, which the Bréhmens of 


this province almoft univerfally follow. 


If the metaphyficks of the Védantis be wild and erroneous, the 
pupils of BupDHA have run, it 1s aflerted, into an error diametrically 
oppofite; for they are charged with denying the exiftence of pure 
fpirit, and with believing nothing abfolutely and really to exift but 
material fubftance; a heavy accufation which ought only to have been 
made on pofitive and inconteftable proof, efpecially by the orthodox 
Brábmens, who, as Buppua diflented from their anceftors in regard 
to bloody facrifices, which the Veda certainly prefcribes, may not un- 
juftly be fufpe&ed of low and interefted malignity. Though I can- 
not credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely falfe, having 
only read a few pages of a Saugata book, which Captain KIRKPATRICK 
had lately the kindnefs to give me; but it begins, like other Hindu 
books, with the word O'm, which we know to be a fymbol of the 
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divine attributes: then follows, indeed, a myfterious hymn to the God- 
defs of Nature, by the name of Zryé, but with feveral other titles, 
which the BráAmens themfelves continually beftow on their D; now 
the Brébmgens, who have no idea, that any fuch perfonage exifts as 
Dz'vr, or the Godde/s, and only mean to exprefs allegorically the power 
of Gop, exerted in creating, preferving and renovating this univerfe, we 
cannot with juftice infer, that the diflenters admit no deity but v7//2/2 
nature: the Pandit, who now attends me, and who told Mr. WILKINS, 
that the Saugatas were atheifts, would not have attempted to refift the 
decifive evidence of the contrary, which appears in the very inftrument, 
on which he was confulted, if his underftanding had not been blinded 
by the intolerant zeal of a mercenary prieíthood. A literal verfion of 
the book juft mentioned (if any ftudious man had learning and induftry 
equal to the tafk) would be an ineftimable treafure to the compiler of 
fuch a hiftory as that of the laborious BRucCKER; but let us proceed to 
the morals and juri/prudence of the dfaticks, on which I could expatiate, 
if the occafion admitted a full difcuffion of the fubject, with correctnefs 


and confidence. 


III. THAT both ethicks and abítract law might be reduced to the ze- 
thod of feience, cannot furely be doubted; but, although fuch a method 
would be of infinite ufe in a fyftem of univerfal, or even of national, 
jurifprudence, yet the principles of morality are fo few, fo luminous, 
and fo ready to prefent themfelves on every occafion, that the practical 
utility of a fcientifical arrangement, in a treatife on ethicks, may very 
juftly be queftioned. The moralifts of the eaft have in general chofen 
to deliver their precepts in fhort fententious maxims, to illuítrate 
them by íprightly comparifons, or to inculcate them in the very 
ancient form of agreeable apoloques: there are, indeed, both in 
Arabick and Perfaz, philofophical tracs on ethicks written with 
found ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity: but in every part of 
this eaftern world, from Pekin to Damafcus, the popular teachers of 
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moral wifdom have immemorially been poets, and there would be no 
end of enumerating their works, which are ftill extant in the five prin- 
cipal languages of d/a. Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any 
hiftory be true) is abundantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no need 
of fuch aids, as many are willing to give it, by aflerting, that the wifeft 
men of this world were ignorant of the two great maxims, that we muf 
al in refpet of others, as we fhould wifh them to act in ۲۵/۵۵ of ourfefoes, 
and that, zffead of returning evil for evil, we foould confer benefits even on 
thofe who injure us ; but the firft rule is implied in a fpeech of Lysras, 
and expreffed in diftinét phrafes by THALEs and PrrTACUS; and I 
have even feen it word for word in the original of Conrucius, which 
I carefully compared with the Lazz tranflation. It has been ufual with 
zealous men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, who dare on this point 
to quote the Chinefe philofopher; but, inftead of fupporting their 
caufe, they would fhake it, if it could be fhaken, by their uncandid 


afperity ; for they ought to remember, that one great end of revelation, 
as it is moft exprefsly declared, was not to inftruét the wife and 


few, but the many and unenlightened. If the converfation, therefore, 
of the Pandits and Maufavis in this country fhall ever be attempted by 
proteftant miflionaries, they muft beware of afferting, while they teach 
the gofpel of truth, what thofe Pandits and Mau/avrs would know to be 
falfe: the former would cite the beautiful Æ ryd couplet, which was 
written at leaft three centuries before our era, and which pronounces 
the duty of a good man, even in the moment of his deftruction, to con- 
fift ot only in forgiving, but even in a defire of benefiting, his deftroyer, as 
the Sandal-tree, in the infant of its overthrow, fheds perfume on the axe, 
which fells it; and the latter would triumph in repeating the verfe of 
Savi’, who reprefents a return of good for good as a flight reciprocity, but 
fays to the virtuous man, ‘‘ Confer benefits on bim, who bas myured thee,” 
ung an Arabick fentence, and a maxim apparently of the ancient 
Arabs. Nor would the Atu/e/fnans fail to recite four diftichs of Ha'riz, 


who has illuttrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant ailufions ; 
Learn 
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Learn from yon orient fhell to love thy foe, 

And ftore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo: 
Free, like yon rock, from bafe vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrift, that rends thy fide: 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftony fhow'r 
With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flow'r : 

All nature calls aloud: ** Shall man do lefs 

Than heal the fmiter, and the railer blefs ?" 


Now there is not a fhadow of reaíon for believing, that the poet of 
Shiraz had borrowed this do&trine from the CZrz//ians ; but, as the caufe 
of Chriftianity could never be promoted by falfehood or errour, fo it 
will néver be obítructed by candour and veracity; for the leffons of 
Conrucius and Cuyanacya, of Sapr and Ha’riz, are unknown 
even at this day to millions of Chinefe and Hindus, Perfians and other 
Mabommedans, who toil for their daily fupport ; nor, were they known 
ever fo perfectly, would they have a divine fanction with the multitude; 
fo that, in order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to enforce 
the obedience of the perverfe, it is evidently @ priori, that a revealed 
religion was neceflary inthe great fyftem of providence: but my prin- 
cipal motive for introducing this topick, was to give you a fpecimen 
of that ancient oriental morality, which is comprifed in an infinite 
number of Perfian, Arabick, and Sanfcrit compofitions. 


Nearly one half of jurz/prudence is clofely connected with ethicks ; but, 
fince the learned of 4/a confider mott of their laws as pofitive and di- 
vine inftitutions, and not as the mere conclufions of human reafon, and 
fince I have prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, which I 
referve for an introduction to the digeft of Indian laws, I proceed to the 
fourth divifion, which confifts principally of fcience tranfcendently fo 
named, or the knowledge of abftradl quantities, of their limits, properties, 
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and relations, imprefied on the underftanding with the force of irrefiftible 
demonftration, which, as all other knowledge depends at beft on our fal- 
lible fenfes, and in great meafure on ftill more fallible teftimony, can 
only be found, in pure mental abítractions ; though for all the purpofes 
of life, our own fenfes, and even the credible teftimony of others, give 
us in moft cafes the higheft degree of certainty, phyfical and moral. 


IV. I nave already had occafion to touch on the Indian metaphy- 
ficks of natural bodies according to the moft celebrated of the Afiatick 
fchools, from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions; and, as we learn from Cicero, that the old 
fages of Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a principle of uni- 
verfal gravitation (which they never indeed attempted to demonftrate), 
fo I can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the 
neverfading laurels of our immortal Newron, that the whole of his 
theology and part of his philofophy may be found in the Védas and 
even in the works of the SZfs: that mof? fubtil fpirit, which he fuf- 
pected to pervade natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to caufe 
attraction and repulfion, the emiflion, reflection, and refra&ion of light, 
electricity, calefaction, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is defcribed by 
the Hindus as a fifth element endued with thofe very powers; and the 
Vedas abound with allufions toa force univerfally attractive, which they 
chiefly afcribe to the Sun, thence called daztya, or the Attradfor ; a 
name defigned by the mythologifts to mean the child of the Goddefs 
ADITI; but the moft wonderful paffage on the theory of attraction oc- 
curs in the charming allegorical poem of SHIRIN and FERIrA’D, or the 
Divine Spirit and a buman Soul difntereftedly pious ; 2 work which from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious and poetical fire. The 
whole paflage appears to me fo curious, that I make no apology for 
giving you a faithful tranflation of it: ‘* There is a ftrong propenfity, 
<“ which dances through every atom, and attracts the minuteft particle 
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** to fome peculiar object ; fearch this univerfe from its bafe to its fum- 
“ mit, from fire to air, from water to earth, from all below the Moon 
* to all above the celeftial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a corpufcle 
* deftitute of that natural attractibility; the very point of the firit 
** thread, in this apparently tangled fkein, 1s no other than fuch a prin- 
** ciple of attraction, and all principles befide are void of a real bafis ; 
* from fuch a propen(ity arifes every motion perceived in heavenly or 
<“ jn terreítria] bodies ; it 1s a difpofition to be attracted, which taught 
** hard fteel to ruífh from its place and rivet itfelf on the magnet ; it is 
* the fame difpofition, which impels the light flraw to attach itfelf 
<“ firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives every fubítance in 
** nature a tendency toward another, and an inclination forcibly directed 
** to a determinate point." Thefe notions are vague, indeed, and un- 
fatisfactory ; but permit me to afk, whether the laft paragraph of New- 
TON’s incomparable work goes much farther, and whether any fubfe- 
quent experiments have thrown light on a fubject fo abftrufe and ob- 
fcure: that the fublime aftronomy and exquifitely beautiful geometry, 
with which that work is illumined, fhould in any degree be approached 
by the Mathematicians of fa, while of all Europeans, who ever lived, 
ARCHIMEDES alone was capable of emulating them, would be a vain 
expectation; but we muft fufpend our opinion of Indian aftronomical 
knowledge, till the Surya /rddbdnta fhall appear in our own language, 
and even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our greedy and capacious 
ears will by no means be fatisfied; for in order to complete an hiftori- 
cal account of genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require verbal tranflations 
of at leaft three other Sanfcrit books; of the treatife by PARASARA, 
for the firft age of Indian {cience, of that by VARA'HA, with the co- 
pious comment of his very learned fon, for the middle age, and of 
thofe written by BuascARa, for times comparatively modern. The 
valuable and now accefüble works of the laft mentioned philofopher, 


contain alfo an untverfal, or fpecious, arithmetick, with one chapter at 
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leaft on geometry ; nor would it, furely, be difficult to procure, through 
our feveral refidents with the Pi/bwa and with Scinpuya, the older 
books on algebra, which BHAscARA mentions, and on which Mr. 
Davis would juftly fet a very high value; but the Sanferit work, from 
which we might expect the moft ample and important information, is 
entitled C/hétrdderfa, or a View of Geometrical Knowledge, and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by order of the illuftrious Jav AsiNH A, com- 
prifing all that remains on that fcience in the facred language of Indza: it 
was infpeéted in the weft by a Pandit now in the fervice of Lieutenant 
WILFORD, and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at fayanagar, where 
Colonel Portier had permiffion from the Rajd to buy the four 5 
themfelves. Tus have I anfwered, to the beft of my power, the three 
firft queftions obligingly tranfmitted to us by profeflor PLAYFAIR ; 
whether the Hindus have books in Sanfcrit exprefsly on geometry, whe- 
ther they have any fuch on arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of 
the SZrya /iddhanta be not the great defideratum on the fubject of Indian 
aftronomy : to his three laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Saz/fcri? works on that fubject, a delineation of the Jz- 
dian celeftial fphere, with correct remarks on it, and a defcription of the 
aftronomical inftruments ufed by the ancient Hindus, would not feverally 
be of great utility, we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, provided 
that the utmoft critical fagacity were applied in diftinguifhing fuch 
works, conftellations, and inftruments, as are clearly of Indian origin, 
from fuch as were introduced into this country by Mu/é/man aftronomers 
from Tartary and Perfia, or in later days by Mathematicians from 
Europe. 


V. From all the properties of man and of nature, from all the various 
branches of fcience, from all the deductions of human reafon, the ge- 
neral corollary, admitted by Hindus, Arals,and Tartars, by Perfians, and 
by Chinefe, is the fupremacy of an all-creating and all-preferving fpirit, 
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infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of his moft exalted creatures; nor are there in any lan- 
guage (the ancient Hebrew always excepted) more pious and fublime 
addreffes to the being of beings, more fplendid enumerations of Me at- 
tributes, or more beautiful defcriptions of his vifible works, than in 
Arabick, Perfian and Sanfcrit, efpecially in the Koran, the introduc- 
tions to the poems of Sani’, Niza’m‘!, and Firpaus‘, the four Védas 
and many parts of the numerous Purazas: but fupplication and praife 
would not fatisfy the boundlefs imagination of the Vedantz and Sufz 
theologifts, who blending uncertain metaphyficks with undoubted prin- 
ciples of religion, have prefumed to reafon confidently on the very na- 
ture and effence of the divine fpirit, and aflerted in a very remote age, 
what multitudes of Himdus and Mufelmans aflert at this hour, that all 
{pirit is homogeneous, that the fpirit of Gon is in £z the fame with 
that of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree, and that, as 
material fubftance is mere illufion, there exifts in this univerfe only one 
generick fpiritual fubítance, the fole primary caufe, efficient, fub{tantial 
and formal of all fecondary caufes and of all appearances whatever, but 
endued in its higheft degree, with a fublime providential wifdom, and 
proceeding by ways incomprehenfible to the ípirits which emane from 
it; an opinion, which Go TaMa never taught, and which we have no 
authority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on the doctrine of an 
immaterial creator fupremely wife, and a conftant preferver fupremely 
benevolent, differs as widely from the pantheifm of SP1NozA and To- 
LAND, as the affirmation of a propofition differs from the negation of it ; 
though the laft named profeflor of that zz/awe philofopby had the bafe- 
nefs to conceal his meaning under the very words of Saint PauL, which 
are cited by NewToN for a purpofe totally different, and has even ufed a 
phrafe, which occurs, indeed, in the Véda, but in a fenfe diametrically 
oppofite to that, which he would have given it. The paflage, to which I 
allude, is in a fpeech of Varuna to his fon, where he fays: ‘* That 
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۶ fpirit, from which thefe created beings proceed; through which 
* having proceeded from it, they live; toward which they tend and 
<“ in which they are ultimately abforbed, that fpirit ftudy to know; that 
** fpirit 1s the Great One." 


The fubject of this difcourfe, gentlemen, is inexhauftible : it has been 
my endeavour to fay as much on it as poffible in the feweft words ; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe general difquifitions 
with topicks meafurelefs in extent, but lefs abftrufe than that, which has 
this day been difculfed, and better adapted to the gaiety, which feems 
to have prevailed in the learned banquets of the Greeks, and which 
ought, furely, to prevail in every fympofiack affembly. 
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IN ROMAN LETTERS. 


BY 


THe PRESIDENT. 


Every man, who has occafion to compofe tracts on Afatick Litera- 
ture, or to tranflate from the Z//at;c& Languages, muft always find it 
convenient, and fometimes neceflary, to exprefs Arabian, Indian, and 
Perfian words, or fentences, in the characters generally ufed among 
Europeans ; and almoft every writer in thofe circumftances has a method 
of notation peculiar to himfelf: but none has yet appeared in the form 
of a complete fyfltem ; fo that each original found may be rendered in- 
variably by one appropriated fymbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with a due regard to the primitive power of the 
Roman alphabet, which modern Europe has in general adopted. A 
want of attention to this object has occafioned great confufion in 
Hiítory and Geography. The ancient Greeks, who made a voluntary 
facrifice of truth to the delicacy of their ears, appear to have altered by 
defign almoft all the oriental names, which they introduced into their 
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elegant, but romantick, Hiftortes ; and even their more modern Geo- 
graphers, who were too vain, perhaps, of their own language to learn 
any other, have fo ftrangely difguifed the proper appellations of coun- 
tries, cities, and rivers in fa, that, without the guidance of the 
fagacious and indefatigable M. D’AnviLie, it would have been as 
troublefome to follow ALEXANDER through the Panjab on the Ptole- 
maick map of AcATHOD/EMON, as actually to travel over the fame 
country in its prefent {tate of rudenefs and diforder. ‘They had an un- 
warrantable habit of moulding foreign names to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a refemblance to fome derivative word in their own tongue : 
thus, they changed the Gogra into dgorams, or a river of tbe affembly, 
Uchab into Oxydrace, or fharpfighted, and Renas into Aornos, or a rock 
mnaccefible to birds; whence their poets, who delighted in wonders, em- 
bellifhed their works with new images, diftinguifhing regions and for- 
trefles by properties, which exifted only in imagination. If we have 
lefs livelinefs of fancy than the Ancients, we have more accuracy, 
more love of truth, and, perhaps, more folidity of judgement; and, if 
our works fhall afford lefs delight to thofe, in refpect of whom we 
fhall be Ancients, it may be faid without prefumption, that we fhall 
give them more correct information on the Hiftory and Geography of 
this eaftern world; fince no man can perfectly defcribe a country, who 
is unacquainted with the language of it. The learned and entertaining 
work of M. D’Hergetot, which profeffes to interpret and elucidate 
the names of perfons and places, and the titles of books, abounds alfo 
in citations from the beft writers of Arabia and Perfia; yet, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defective than that of other writers on 
fimilar fubje@ts, without excepting the illuftrious Prince KANTEMrIR, 
{till it requires more than a moderate knowledge of Perfan, Arabick, 
and Turii/h, to comprehend all the pafiages quoted by him in European 
characters; one inftance of which I cannot forbear giving. In the 


account of Jénu Zaidun, a celebrated Andalufian poet, the firft couplet 
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of an elegy in Arabick is praifed for its elegance, and expreffed thus 
in Ronan letters : 


Iekad hein tenagikom dhamairna ; 
Iacdha álaina alaífía laula taffina. 


* 'The time, adds the tranflator, will foon come, when you will 
* deliver us from all our cares: the remedy is aflured, provided we 
“ have a little patience." When Dr. Hunt of Oxford, whom I am 
bound to name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or 
three others, attempted at my requeft to write the fame diftich in 
Arabian characters, they all wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent 
opinion, erroneoutly. I was then a very young ftudent, and could 
not eafily have procured [énu Zaidun’s works, which are, no doubt, 
preferved in the Bodley library, but which have not fince fallen in my 
way. This admired couplet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
characters, and confefs myfelf at a lofs to render them with certainty. 
Both verfes are written by D’ Herde/ot without attention to the gram- 
matical points, that is, in a form which no learned Arad would give 
them in recitation; but, although the French verfion be palpably erro- 
neous, it is by no means eafy to correct the errour. If d/asa or a 
remedy be the true reading, the negative particle muft be abfurd, fince 
tadfjaina fignifies we are patient, and not we defpair, but, if dldfay or 
affuction be the proper word, fome obfcurity muft arife from the verb, 
with which it agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich fhould 
thus be written: 
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Yecadu bhina tundjicum d emairuna 


Yukdi Glaina ’léfay lau la 4 ۰ 


* When our bofoms impart their fecrets to you, anguifh would almoft 
<“ fix our doom, if we were not mutually to confole ourfelves.”’ 


The principal verbs may have a future fenfe, and the laft word 
may admit of a different interpretation. Dr. Hunt, I remember, had 
found in Giceetus the word dhemdyer, which he conceived to be in 
the original. After all, the rhyme feems imperfect, and the meafure 
irregular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities could have arifen, if 
D' Herbelot or his Editor had formed a regular fyftem of expreffing 
Arabick in Roman characters, and had apprized his readers of it in his 
introductory diflertation ? 


If a further proof be required, that fuch a fyftem will be ufeful 
to the learned and effential to the ftudent, let me remark, that a 
learner of Perfian, who fhould read in our beft hiftories the life of 
Sultan Azim, and wifh to write his name in Arabick letters, might ex- 
prefs it thirty-nine different ways, and be wrong at laft: the word fhould 
be written ¢ézem with three points on the firft confonant. 


There are two general modes of exhibiting Zf/atick words in our 
own letters: they are founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each of 
them has its advantages, and each has been recommended by refpectable 
authorities. The firft profeffes to regard chiefly the pronunciation of the 
words intended to be exprefled; and this method, as far as it can be 
purfued, is unqueftionably ufeful: but new founds are very inadequately 
prefented to a fenfe not formed to receive them; and the reader mutt 
in the end be left to pronounce many letters and fyllables precarioufly ; 
befides, that by this mode of orthography all grammatical analogy is 


deftroyed, 
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deftroyed, fimple founds are reprefented by double characters, vowels of 
one denomination ftand for thofe of another ; and poffibly with all our 
labour we perpetuate a provincial or inelegant pronunciation: all thefe 
objections may be made to the ufual way of writing Kummerbund, in 
which neither the letters nor the true found of them are preferved, 
while Kemerbend, or Cemerbend, as an ancient Briton would write it, 
clearly exhibits both the original characters and the Perfan pronun- 
ciation of them. ‘To fet this point in a {trong light, we need only fup- 
pofe, that the French had adopted a fyftem of letters wholly different 
from ours, and of which we had no types in our printing-houfes : let us 
conceive an Ezg/bman acquainted with their language to be pleafed 
with MALHERBE’S well-known imitation of Horace, and defirous of 
quoting it in fome piece of criticifm. He would read thus: 


* La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles ; 
* On a beau la prier : 

* La cruelle qu'elle eft fe bouche les oreilles, 
* Et nous laifle crier. 


* Le pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
* Eft fujet à fes loix, 

* Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre, 
* N'en défend pas nos rois !' 


Would he then exprefs thefe eight verfes, in Romaz characters, ex- 
actly as the French themfelves in fa& exprefs them, or would he de- 
corate his compofition with a paffage more refembling the diale of 
favages, than that of a polifhed nation? His pronunciation, good or bad, 
would, perhaps, be thus reprefented : 


€ Law 
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* Law more aw day reegyewrs aw nool otruh patellyuh, 
< Onne aw bo law preeay : 

* Law crooellyuh kellay fuh boofhuh lays orellyuh, 
* Ay noo layfuh creeay. 


* Luh povre ong faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh coovruh, 
* Ay foozyet aw fay lwaw, 

* Ay law gawrduh kee velly ó bawryayruh dyoo Loovrub 
* Nong dayfong paw no rwaw l’ 


The fecond fyftem of Afatick Orthography confifts in fcrupuloufly 
rendering letter for letter, without any particular care to preferve the 
pronunciation ; and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it 
feems clearly entitled to preference. 


For the firft method of writing Perfien words the warmeft advocate, 
among my acquaintance, was the late Major DAvv, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of parts, whom the world loft prematurely at a time, 
when he was meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pafs the 
remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, and in the cultivation of 
his very ufeful talents. He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun- 
ciation of the Perfian language, and on his new way of exhibiting it 
in our characters, which he inftru&ted the learned and amiable Editor 
of his Inflitutes of Timour at Oxford to retain with minute attention 
throughout his work. Where he had acquired his refined articulation 
of the Perfian, I never was informed; but it is evident, that he {pells 
mofíl proper names in a manner, which a native of Perfa, who could 
read our letters, would be unable to comprehend. For inftance: that 
the capital of Azarddijan is now called Tabriz, I know from the mouth 
of a perfon born in that city, as well as from other Irantans; and that 
it was fo called fixteen hundred years ago, we all know from the Geo- 


graphy 
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graphy of Ptolemy; yet Major Davy always wrote it Tubburaze, and 
infifted that it fhould thus be pronounced. Whether the natives of Se- 
merkand, or Samarkand, who probably fpeak the dialect of Soghd with 
a Turanian pronunciation, call their birthplace, as Davy fpelled it, 
Summurkund, I have yet to learn; but I cannot believe it, and am con- 
vinced, that the former mode of writing the word exprefles both the 
letters and the found of them better than any other combination of cha- 
racters. His method, therefore, has every defect; fince it renders nei- 
ther the original elements of words, nor the founds reprefented by them 
in Perfia, where alone we mutt feek for genuine Perfan, as for French 
in France, and for Italian in Italy. 


The fecond method has found two able fupporters in Mr. HALHED 
and Mr. WiLkKiNs; to the firít of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perfpicuous and ample grammar of the Benga/ language, and to the fe- 
cond for more advantages in Indian literature than. Europe, or India, can 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. 


Mr. Harnzp, having juftly remarked, * that the two greateft de- 
* fects in the orthography of any language are the application of the 
* fame letter to feveral different founds, and of different letters to the 
* fame found, truly pronounces them both to be * fo common in 
‘ Englifh, that he was exceedingly embarrafled in the choice of letters 
‘to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and was at laft by no 
‘ means fatisfied with his own felection.’ If any thing difflatisfies me, 
in his clear and accurate fyftem, it is the ufe of double letters for the 
long vowels (which might however be juftified) and the frequent inter- 
mixture of Ifalick with Roman letters in the fame word; which both in 
writing and printing muft be very inconvenient: perhaps it may be 
added, that his diphthongs are not expreffed analogoufly to the founds. 
of which they are compofed. 
The 
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The fyftem of Mr. Wirkiws has been equally weil confidered, and 
Mr. Harurp himfelf has indeed adopted it in his preface to the Com- 
pilation of Hindu Laws: it principally confifts of double letters to fignify 
our third and fifth vowels, and of the common profodial marks to afcer- 
tain their brevity or their length ; but thofe marks are {fo generally ap- 
propriated to books of profody, that they never fail to convey an idea 
of metre; nor, if esther profodial fign were adopted, would 4575 be ne- 
ceflary ; fince the omiflion of a long mark would evidently denote the 
fhortnefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On the whole, I can- 
not but approve this notation for Sanfcrit words, yet require fomething 
more univerfally expreflive of /ratick letters : as it is perfect, however, 
in its kind, and will appear in the works of its learned inventor, I fhall 
annex, among the examples, four diftichs from the Bhigawat expreffed 
both in his method and mine * : a tranílation of them will be produced 
onanother occafion; but, in order to render this tract as complete as 
pofüble, a fuller fpecimen of Saz/crz? will be fubjoined with the original 
printed in the characters of Bengal, into which the Brahmans of that 
province tranfpofe all their books, few of them being able to read the 


Dévandgari letters: fo far has their indolence prevailed over their 


piety ۱ 


Let me now proceed, not prefcribing rules for others, but explaining 
thofe which I have prefcribed for myfelf, to unfold my own fyftem, the 
convenience of which has been proved by careful obfervation and long 
experience. 


It would be fuperfluous to difcourfe on the organs of fpeech, which 
have been a thoufand times diflected, and as often defcribed by mufi- 
clans or anatomifts; and the feveral powers of which every man may 
perceive either by the touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve 


* Plate IV. 
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another perfon pronouncing the different clafies of letters, or pronounce 
them himfelf diftin@ly before a mirror: but a fhort analyfis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examination of every feparate 
fymbol. 


All things abound with errour, as the old fearchers for truth remarked 
with defpondence ; but it is really deplorable, that our firft ftep from 
total ignorance íhould be into grofs inaccuracy, and that we fhould be- 
gin our education in Lng/gnd with learning to read the five vowels, two 
of which, as we are taught to pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs. 
There are, indeed, five imple vocal founds in our language, as in that 
of Rome; which occur in the words an innocent bull, though not pre- 
cifely in their natural order, for we have retained the true arrangement 
of the letters, while we capricioufly difarrange them in pronunciation ; 
fo that our eyes are fatisfied, and our ears difappointed. The primary 
elements of articulation are the /3/t and bard breathings, the fpiritus lenis 
and fpiritus afper of the Latin Grammarians. If the lips be opened ever 
fo little, the breath fuffered gently to pafs through them, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of fo fimple a nature, that, when 
lengthened, it continues nearly the fame, except that, by the leaít 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is probably the firít found 
uttered by infants; but if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the lips, we form an a/pirate more or 
lefs harfh in proportion to the force exerted. When, in pronouncing 
the fimple vowel, we open our lips wider, we exprefsa found coinpletely 
articulated, which moft nations have agreed to place the f7/ in their 
fymbolical fyftems : by opening them wider ftill with the corners of 
them a little drawn back, we give birth to the fecond of the Roman 
vowels, and by a large aperture, with a farther inflexion of the lips and 
a higher.elevation of the tongue, we utter the ¢hird of them. By purfing 
up our lips in the leaft degree, we convert the fimple element into an- 


other 
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other found of the fame nature with the /r/ vowel, and eafily con- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation: when this new found is 
lengthened, it approaches very nearly to the fourth vowel, which we 
form by a bolder and ftronger rotundity of the mouth; a farther con- 
tien of it produces the fifth vowel, which in its elongation almoft 
clofes the lips, a fmall paffage only being left for the breath. Thefe are 
all {fhort vowels; and, if an Italian were to read the words an innocent 
bull, he would give the found of each correfponding long vowel, as in 
the monofyllables of his own language, /2, //, Jû, Je, Ju. Between thefe 
ten vowels are numberlefs gradations, and nice inflexions, which ufe 
only can teach ; and, by the compofition of them all, might be formed 
an hundred diphthongs, and a thoufand triphthongs; many of which 
are found. in Italian, and were probably articulated by the Gree£s; but 
we have only occafion, in this tract, for two diphthongs, which are 
compounded of the frf vowel with the bird, and with the fifth, and 
fhould be expreffed by their conftituent letters: as to thofe vocal com- 
pounds which begin with the third and fifth fhort vowels, they are ge- 
nerally and not inconveniently rendered by diftin&t characters, which 
are improperly ranged among the confonants. The tongue, which 
aflifts in forming fome of the vowels, is the principal inftrument in arti- 
culating two liquid founds, which have fomething of a vocal nature ; 
one, by ftriking the roots of the upper teeth, while the breath pafies 
gently through the lips, another, by an inflexion upwards with a tre- 
mulous motion; and thefe two liquids coalefce with fuch eafe, that a 
mixed letter, ufed in fome languages, may be formed by the firft of them 
followed by the fecond: when the breath is obftructed by the preflure 
of the tongue, and forced between the teeth on each fide of it, a liquid 
is formed peculiar to the Brzz7/ diale& of the Ce/zic£. 


We may now confider in the fame order, beginning with the root of 
the tongue and ending with the perfect clofe of the lips, thofe lefs 
mufical 
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mufical founds, which require the aid of a vowe/, or at leaft of the fimple 
breathing, to be fully articulated; and it may here be premifed, that the 
harfh breathing diftinly pronounced after each of thefe con/fonants, as 
they are named by grammarians, conftitutes its proper a/prrate. 


By the afliftance of the tongue and the palate are produced two con- 
genial founds, differing only as bard and foft; and thefe two may be 
formed ftill deeper in the throat, fo as to imitate, with a long vowel 
after them, the voice of a raven; but if, while they are uttered, the 
breath be harfhly protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, the 
{fecond of which feems to characterize the pronunciation of the Araés ; 
while the nafal found, very common among the Perfians and Indians, 
may be confidered as the /oft palatine with part of the breath paffing 
through the nofe; which organ would by itfelf rather produce a vocal 
found, common alfo in Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young ante- 


lope and fome other quadrupeds. 


Next come different claffes of dentals, and among the firft of them 
fhould be placed the //27/ants, which moft nations exprefs by an indented 
figure: each of the dental founds is hard or foft, fharp or obtufe, and, 
by thrufting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form two 
founds exceedingly common in 4radick and Enghfb, but changed into 
lifping fibilants by the Perfans and French, while they on the other hand 
have a found unknown to the Arabs, and uncommon in our language, 
though it occurs in fome words by the compofition of the hard fibilant 
with our laft vowel pronounced as a diphthong. The liquid xafa? fol- 
lows thefe, being formed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little affiftance from the other organ; and we muft particularly remem- 
ber, when we attend to the pronunciation of Indian dialects, that moft 
founds of this clafs are varied in a fingular manner by turning the tongue 

VOL. I. DD upwards, 
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upwards, and almoft bending it back towards the palate, ío as to exclude 
them nearly from the order, but not from the analogy, of dentals. 


The /absals form the laft feries, moft of which are pronounced by the 
appulfe of the lips on each other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfect clofe: the letters, by which they are denoted, reprefent in 
moft alphabets the curvature of one lip or of both; and a zatural cha- 
raer for all articulate founds might eafily be agreed on, if nations 
would agree on any thing generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral 
organs of fpeech in the act of articulation, and felecting from each a 
diftin& and elegant outline. A perfect language would be that, in 
which every idea, capable of entering the human mind, might be neatly 
and emphatically exprefied by one fpecifick word, fimple if the idea 
were imple, complex, if complex; and on the fame principle a perfect 
fyftem of letters ought to contain one fpecifick fymbol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they belonged: in this re- 
fpect the old Perfan or Zend approaches to perfection; but the Zfrabian 
alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have inconfiderately adopted, 
appears to me fo complete for the purpofe of writing Arabick, that not 
a letter could be added or taken away without manifeft inconvenience, 
and the fame may indubitably be faid of the Devanagari? fyftem ; which, 
as it is more naturally arranged than any other, fhall here be the ftand- 
ard of my particular obfervations on Afatick letters. Our Exugh/h al- 
phabet and orthography are difgracefully and almoft ridiculoufly imper- 
fe; and it would be impoffible to exprefs either Indian, Perfian, or 
Arabian words in Roman characters, as we are abfurdly taught to pro- 
nounce them; but a mixture of new characters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by the French, with a few 
of thofe adopted in our own treatifes on f/uxzons, we may apply our pre- 


fent alphabet fo happily to the notation of all Afatick languages, as to 
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equal the Devanagart itfelf in precifion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
that any one, who knew the original letters, might rapidly and unerr- 
ingly tranfpofe into them all the proper names, appellatives, or cited 
paflages, occurring in tracts of Afaricé literature. 


q 


This is the fimpleft element of articulation, or firft vocal found, con- 
cerning which enough has been faid: the word America begins and ends 
with it; and its proper fymbol therefore is A; though it may be often 
very conveniently exprefied by E, for reafons, which I {hall prefently 
offer. In our own anomalous language we commonly mark this ele- 
mentary found by our //77 vowel, but fometimes exprefs it by a ftrange 
variety both of vowels and diphthongs; as in the phrafe, a mother bird 
flutters over þer young; an irregularity, which no regard to the deriva- 
tion of words or to blind cuftom can in any degree juftify. The Nágar} 
letter is called car, but is pronounced in Bengal like our fourth (hort 
vowel, and in the «vef? of India, like our firf’: in all the dialects properly 
Indian it is confidered as zzberent in every confonant ; and is placed laft 
in the fyftem of the Tzbetiaus, becaufe the letters, which include it, are 
firft explained in their fchools. If our double confonants were inva- 
riably connected, as in Sanfcrit, it would certainly be the better way to 
omit the fimple element, except when it begins a word. This letter 
anfwers to the fat-hhah, or open found of the Arabs, aud, in fome few 
words, to the Zeder of the Perfans, or an acute accent placed above the 
letter; but this 4radézaz mark, which was fupplied in the PaZ/zvi by a 
diftin&t character, is more frequently pronounced at Js/ahaz either like 
our firft or our fecond fhort vowel, as in cha/hm and ferzend, and the di- 
ftinction feems to depend, in general, on the nature of tlie confonant, 
which follows it. Two of our letters, therefore, are neceflary for the 

complete 
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complete notation of the acar and zeber; and thus we may be able oc- 
cafionally to avoid ridiculous or offenfive equivocations in writing Orien- 
tal words, and to preferve the true pronunciation of the Perfians, which 
differs-as widely from that of the Munimans in India, as the language 
of our Court at S7. "faies's differs from that of the rufticks in the Gevtle 
9 bepberd : 


| 


When the fr? vowel, as the Perfians pronounce it in the word bakht, 
is doubled or prolonged as in d@k4r, it has the found of the fecond N4- 
gart vowel, and of the firft Aradick letter, that is, of our long vowel 
in caf?; but the Arabs deride the Perfans for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, which in ran has always the found of our vowel in cal, 
and is often fo prolated, as to refemble the fourth and even the fifth of 
our long vowels. Its natural mark would be the fhort A doubled; but 
an acute accent in the middle of words, or a grave at the end of them, 
will be equally clear, and conformable to the practice of polifhed na- 
tions on the continent of Europe. The very broad found of the Arabian 
letter, which they call extended, and which the Perfians extend yet 
more, as in the word asx, may aptly enough be reprefented by the 
profodial fign, (nce it is conftantly long; whereas the mark Aamzah as 
conftantly ortens the letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or below, it; as in the words 2577 and 7//àm : the changes of this letter 
may perplex the learner, but his perplexity will foon vanifh, as he ad- 
vances. In writing Afatich names, we frequently confound the broad 
à with its correfpondent fhort vowel, which we improperly exprefs by 
an O; thus we write Cofim for Kéfm in defiance of analogy and cor- 
re&nefs. Our vowel in ford occurs but feldom, if ever, in Arabian, 
Indian, or Perfian words: it is placed, neverthelefs, in the general 
fyitem with the íhort profodial mark, and ftands at the head of the 
vowels, becaufe it is in truth only a variation of the fimple breathing. 

Our 
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Our third vowel, correctly pronounced, appears next in the Négari 
fyftem ; for our /econd fhort vowel has no place in it. This vocal 
found is reprefented in Arabick by an accute accent under the letter; 
which at Mecca has almoft invariably the fame pronunciation; but, 
fince, in the Zend, a character like the Greek E-p/ilon reprefents both 
our fecond and third fhort vowels, the Perfians often pronounce zir 
like geber, calling this country Hezd, and the natives of it Hendus: 
neverthelefs it will be proper to denote the San/crit icar, and the dra- 
bian cafr by one unaltered fymbol; as in the words Indra and Imam. 


3 


The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reafon before fug- 


gelted, belt marked by an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian: 


Se cerca, fe dice: 
L'amico dov'é? 
L'amico infelice, 
Rifpondi, mori! 

Ah! no; si gran duolo 
Non darle per me. 
Rifpondi, ma folo: 
Piangendo parti. 


It was once my practice to reprefent this long vowel by two marks, 
as in the words Leéeid and Dewan, to denote the point in Arabick as 
well as the letter above it; but my prefent opinion is, that Ledid and 
Diwan are more conformable to analogy, and to the Italian orthography, 


which of all European fyftems approaches neareft to perfection. 
This 
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This is our ۵/۶۸۵ ۲۵۱۲۵۱ for our fourth fhort one 15, like our fecond, 
reje&ed from the pure pronunciation of the San/erit in the weft of 
India and at Bandras, though the Bengalefe retain it in the firft Negari 
letter, which they call ocàr : to the notation of this found, our vowel in 
full and the Perfian in gul fhould be conftantly appropriated, fince it is 
a fimple articulation, and cannot without impropriety be reprefented by 
a double letter. It anfwers to bx-p/lon, and like that, is often con- 
founded with zota: thus mufhe has the found of wz/be among the modern 
Perfians, as Numphawas pronounced Nympha by the Romans. The damm 
of the Arabs is, however, frequently founded, efpecially in Perfa, like 
our fhort O in memory, and the choice of two marks for a variable found 


iS not improper in itfelf, and will fometimes be found very convenient. 


3 


The fame lengthened, and properly exprefled by an accent, as in the 
word vzr?z: it is a. very long vowel in Per//an, fo as nearly to treble 
the quantity of its correfpondent fhort one; and this, indeed, may be 
obferved of all the long vowels in the genuine Jsfahani pronunciation ; 
but the letter váz 1s often redundant, fo as not to alter the found of the 
{hort vowel preceding it; as in £4¢/h and khdd: it may, neverthelefs, be 
sight to exprefs that letter by an accent. 


A vocal found peculiar to the Sanferit language: it is formed by 2 
gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our ¢hzrd vowel pronounced 
very fhort, and may be well expreffed by the profodial mark, as in 


Riki, a Saint. When it is connected with a confonant, as in Cri/hna, 
DO 
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no part of it is ufed but the curve at the bottom. We have a fimilar 


found in the word merrily, the fecond fyllable of which is much fhorter 
than the firft fyllable of riches. 


a 


The fame complex found confiderably lengthened ; and, therefore,. 
diftinguifhable by the profodial fign of a /czg vowel. 


e 
In Bengal, where the ra is often funk in the pronunciation of com- 
pound fyllables, this letter exprefles both fyllables of our word /Zy ; 


but its genuine found, I believe, is /77, a fhort triphthong peculiar to 
the Saz/crit language. 


3 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former fymbol, this is 


only an elongation of it, and may, therefore, be diftinguifhed by the 
metrical fign of a long vowel. 


J 


Our fecond long vowel, beft reprefented, like the others, by an 
accent, as in Véda, the facred book of the Hindus, which is a de- 
rivative from the Sax/ferit root vid, to know. The notation, which I 
recommend, will have this important advantage, that learned foreigners 
in Europe will in general pronounce the oriental words, exprefled by 
it, with as much correctneís and facility as our own nation. 


This 
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This is a diphthong compofed of our fir? and third vowels, and 
expreflible, therefore, by them, as in the word Vazdya, derived from 
Véda, and meaning a man of the medical caft: in Bengal it is pronounced 
as the Greek diphthong in pormen, a fhepherd, was probably founded in 
ancient Greece. The Arabs and the Engh/b articulate this compofition 
exactly alike, though we are pleafed to exprefs it by a fimple letter, 
which, on the continent of Europe, has it genuine found. In the 
mouth of an J¢te/ian the conftituent vowels in the words mai and mez do 
not perfectly coalefce, and, at the clofe of a verfe, they are feparated ; 
but a Frenchman and a Perfan would pronounce them nearly like the 
preceding long vowel; as in the word Ma, which at Paris means our 
month of the fame name, and at Isfahan fignifies wine: the Perfian 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be written mev, as the diph- 
thong feems rather to be compofed of our fecond and third fhort vowels ; 


3 compofition very common in Z/a/zz poetry. 


3 


Though a coalition of acûr and scàr forms this found in Sanferit, 


asin the myftical word ¢m, yet it is in fact a fimple articulation, and 


the fourth of our lone vowels. 
oO 


3 


Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, compounded of our 
firft and fifth vowels; and in Perfa the conftituent founds are not per- 
fe&ly united; as in the word Firdauf, which an Italan would pro- 
nounce exactly like a native of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Arabick words, it 


may be proper to reprefent by an accent the letters y and waw, which, 
preceded 
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preceded by the opex vowel, form the refpe&tive diphthongs in Zo/air 
and “faubert; but the omiffion of this accent would occafion little in- 
convenience. 


le 


This is no vowel, but an abbreviation, at the end of a fyllable, of 
the za/a/ confonants: thus the Peortuguefe write Stad for Siam with a 
nafal termination; and the accurate M. D’ANnviLLeE exprefles great 
unwillingnefs to write 5727: for the country, and Szzzois for the people 
of it, yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, <“ notwithftanding his 
* attachment to the original and proper denominations of countries and 
> places. It appears to me, that the addition of a diftin@ letter ga 
would be an improper and inconvenient mode of exprefling the nafal 
found, and that we cannot do better than adopt the Jzd/a; method of 
diftinguifhing it, in Sanfcrit, Chinefe, and Perfian words, by a point 
above the letter; as in Sinha, a lion, Cánh}, the name of an illuftrious 
Emperor, and Sémdan, a houfehold. 


EE 


This too is an abbreviation or fubftitute, at the clofe of a fyllable, for 
the //roug afpirate, and may be diftinguifhed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in dub-c’ba, pain, though it feems often to refemble 
the Arabian bà, which gives only a more forcible found to the vowel, 
which precedes it, as in Adzcmah, {cience. It is well known, that, 
when fuch Arabick words are ufed in conftruétion, the final afpirate 
of the firft noun has the found of zà; but, as the letter remains un- 
altered, it fhould, I think, be preferved in our characters, and exprefled 
either by two points above it, as in Arabic, or by an accentual mark ; 


VOLTA CE fince 
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fince if we write Zubdabu' Inulc, or, tbe Flower of tbe Realm, with a 
comma to denote the fuppreffion of the 4/75 every learner will know, 
that the firft word fhould be pronounced Zudbdat. The bà is often 
omitted by us, when we write Perfian in Engh/b letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferted, as in. Sbábidoab ; ince the afpiration is very 
perceptibly founded in the true pronunciation of dergdb, rübáb, and 
other fimilar words. The Saufcrit character before us has the fingular 
property of being interchangeable, by certain rules, both with ra, and 
fa; in the fame manner as the Sy/va of the Romans was formed from 
the ZEo/ic& word Ay/va, and as ar£os was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 


<P 


We come now to the firft proper confonant of the Indian fyftem, in 
which a feries of letters, formed in the throat near the root of the 
tongue, properly takes the lead. This letter has the found of our 
and c in the words zng and cannibal; but there will be great conve- 
nience in expreffing it uniformly by the /ecozd of thofe marks, what- 
ever be the vowel following it. The rads, and perhaps all nations 
defcended from Sem, have a remarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard preffure, not unlike the cawing of a raven, as in the word 
Kafin; and for this particular found the redundance of our own 
alphabet fupplies us with an ufeful fymbol: the common people in 
Hbejóz and Egypt confound it, indeed, with the firft letter of Gabr, 
and the Perfans only add to that letter the hard palatine found of the 
Arabian kaf; but, if we diftinguifh it invariably by #, we fhall find 
the utility of appropriating our c to the notation of the Indian letter 
now before us. The third letter of the Roman alphabet. was. probably 
articulated like the kappa of the Greeks; and we may fairly fuppofe, 
that Cicero and Cithara were pronounced alike at Rome and at Athens: 


the 
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the Wel/h apply this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cae and 
cefn; and a little practice will render fuch words as c/àb and cinnara 
familiar to our eyes. 


gu 


We hear much of afpirated letters; but the only proper a/pirates 
(thofe I mean, in which a ftrong breathing is diftin&ly heard after the 
confonants) are to be found in the languages of India; unlefs the word 
cachexy, which our medical writers have borrowed from the Greek, be 
thought an exception to the rule: this afpiration may be diftinguifhed 
by a comma, as the letter before us is expreffed in the word ¢’Aanitra, a 
Spade. The Arabian, Perfian, and Tufcan afpirate, which is formed by 
a harfh protrufion of the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be written as in the word 
makhzen, a treafury. 


5i 


Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould conftantly be exprefled 
as in the words gu/, a flower, and gd, clay; and we may obferve, as 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this deviation from our irre- 
gular fyftem. The Germans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
confiftent then our own, would fcarce underftand the Latin name of 
their own country, if an Exgh/hman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at 1۰ 


RI 


The proper afpirate of the laft letter, as in the word Rag’huvanfa: 
the Perfians and Arabs pronounce their gham with a bur in the throat, 


and 
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and a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives it a found refembling 
that of r, as it is pronounced in Northumberland; but it is in truth a 
compound guttural, though frequently exprefied by a fimple letter, as 
in Gaza, which fhould be written Glazzab, a city of Palefiime, and in 
gazelle, as the French naturalifts call the ghaza/, or antelope, of the 
Arabians. The Perfian word migh, a cloud, is még’ha in Sanfcrit; as 
mifb, a fheep, appears alfo to be derived from zé/ba, by that change of 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguifhes the Jranzan from the Indian 
pronunciation. 


S 


This is the mafa/ palatine, which I have already propofed to denote 
by a point above the letter #7; fince the addition of a g would create 
confufion, and often fuggeft the idea of a different fyllable. Thus ends 
the firftt feries of Ndvari letters, confifting of the bard and fft guttural, 
each attended by its proper afpirate, and followed by a za/2/ of the fame 
clafs; which elegant arrangement is continued, as far as poflible, through 
the Sanferit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beautiful analogy of 
nature. 


b 


Fhe next is a feries of compound letters, as moft grammarians confider 
them, though fome hold them to be fimple founds articulated near the 
palate. The firft of them has no di(tin&t fign in our own alphabet, but 
is exprefied, as in the word Chia, by two letters, which are certainly 
not its component principles: it might, perhaps, be more properly de- 
noted, as itis in the great work of M. D’ Here ort, by 7/5; but the 
inconvenience of retaining our own fymbol will be lets than that of in- 
troducing a new combination, or inventing, after the example of Dr. 


FRANKLIN, 
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FRANKLIN, a new character. CAina is a Sanfcrit word ; and it will be 


convenient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination to exprefs it other- 
wife. 


ER 


The fame compofition with a ftrong breathing articulated after it. 
Haríh as it may feem, we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, 
avoid exprefiing this found, as in the word ch’handas, metre. 


i 


This too feems to have been confidered by the Hindus as a fimple 
palatine, but appears in truth to be the complex expreffion of dz: per- 
haps the fame letter may, by a {mall difference of articulation, partake 
of two different founds. This at leaft we may obferve, that the letter 
under confideration is confounded, as a fimple found, with ya, and, as a 
compound, with za, one of its conftituents: thus the yé/nin of Arabia 
is by us called jaf/min, while the fame man is Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi 
at Venice; or (to give an example of both in a fingle word) yvg, or 
junélion, at Bánáres, is jug in Bengal, and was pronounced zug, or, in 
the nominative, zugon at Athens. We fhould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us by ja. 


The Arabian letters d’ hala’, d'ad, and dha are all pronounced in Perfia 
like zz, with a fort of lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 


found: they may be well expreffed as in fluxionary characters, by a feries 
of points above them, z, z, z. 


4 


The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word ¥ 24/a, a fifth. 


This 
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X 

This is the fecond nafal compofed of the former and the letter ya. As 
the Italian word agnello and our onton contain a compofition of # and y, 
they fhould regularly be written anyel/o and onyon; and the Indian found 
differs only in the greater nafality of the firft letter, which may be dif- 
tinguifhed, as before, by a pommt. A very ufeful Sanferit root, fignify- 
ing £o know, begins with the letter ya followed by this compound xa/a/, 
and fhould be written /zyà ; whence jnydna, knowledge; but this harfh 
combination is in Bengal foftened into gya: it is exprefied by a. diftinct 


character, which ftands laft in the plate annexed *. 


v 


In the curious work entitled Zobfabu Hind, or The Prefent of INDIA, 
this is the fourth feries of Sanfcrit letters; but in general it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the fyftem. This clafs 
is pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the confonant, and may be dif- 
tinguifhed by an accent above it. The firft 1s the INDIAN 7'a, as in the 
word céf'ara, a rotten tree, and is commonly expreffed in Perfiaz writ- 
ings by four points, but would be better marked by the ARABIAN fa, 
which it very nearly refembles. 


5 


The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as in ۳۲۵۸۵ و0‎ 0۲ 101- 


wearied, an epithet of Vifbnu. 


۰ ۰ Plate ۶ 


A remark- 
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S 


A remarkable letter, which the Mz/fimaus call the INp1AN d4/; and 
exprefs alfo by four points over it; but it fhould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguifhed by an accentual mark as in the word dan'da, 
punifhment. When the tongue is inverted with a flight vibratory mo- 
tion, this letter has a mixture of the ra, with which it is often, but in- 
correétly, confounded ; as in the common word Jer for era, great. It 
refembles the ARABIAN ddd. 


b 


'The preceding letter afpirated, as in .D'24cà, improperly pronounced 
Dacca. Inthe fame manner may be written the. ARABIAN d ha, but 
without the comma, fince its afpirate is lefs diftin&ly heard than in the 
Indian found. 


a 


This is the z2/2/ of the third feries, and formed by a fimilar inverfion 
of the tongue: in San/crit words it ufually follows the letters ra and sha 
(as in Brahmen’a, derived from Brahman, the Supreme Being ; Vifhun, 
a name of his preferving power); or precedes the other letters of the 


third clafs. 


S 


Here begins the fourth feries, on which we have little more to re- 
mark. The firft letter of this clafs is the common ża, or ard dental, 
if it may not rather be confidered as a /ingual, 

Its 
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21 


Its afpirate, which ought to be written with a comma, as in the 
word Afwattha, the Indian fig-tree, left it be confounded by our 
countrymen with the 4radian found in thurayya, the Pleiads, which is 
precifely the Exglj/b afpiration in think; a found, which the Perfans 
and French cannot eafily articulate: in Perfian it fhould be exprefled 
by s with a point above it. 


n 


The /2/? dental in Deévaz2, or Deity. 


q 


The fame afpirated as in D’herma, juftice, virtue, or piety. We 
muft alfo diftinguifh this letter by a comma from the radian in 
dbabab, gold; a found of difficult articulation in France and Perfa, 
which we write ‘4s very improperly, inftead of retaining the genuine 
Anglofaxon letter, or expreífüng it, as we might with great conve- 
nience, dhus. 


7 


The fimple zafa/, founded by the teeth with a little affiftance from 
the noftrils, but not fo much as in many French and Perfian words. 
Both this za/2/ and the former occur in the name WNéréyen’a, or 
dwelling in water. 


A 
ri 


Next come the /aéza/s in the fame order; and firft the hard labial 
pa, formed by a ftrong compreflion of the lips; which fo ill fuits the 
configuration 
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configuration of an radian mouth, that it cannot be articulated by an 
Arab without much effort. 


1o 


The proper afpirate of pa, as in the word /hepherd, but often pro- 
nounced like our fa, as in fe/a, inftead of p’he/a, fruit. In truth the fa 
is a difting letter; and our pfa, which in Engl/h is redundant, fhould 
-be appropriated to the notation of this Indian labial. 


4 


The /oft labial in Budd’ha, wife, and the fecond letter in moft alpha- 
bets ufed by Europeans; which begin with a vowel, a labial, a pala- 
tine, and a lingual: it ought ever to be diftinguifhed in NZgari by a 
tranfverfe bar, though the copyifts often omit this ufeful diftin&tion. - 


N2 


The Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, as in the word d4é/ba, 
or a fpoken dialect. No comma is neceffary in this notation, fince the 
found of ba cannot be confounded with any in our own language. 


EU 


This is the laft nafal, as in. Mezz, one of the frit created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by clofing the lips entirely, 
whilft the breath paíles gently through the nofe; and here ends the rc- 
gular arrangement of the Nagar? letters. Another feries might have 
been added, namely, وه‎ fha, za, zha, which are in the fame proportion 
as fa, tha, da, dba, and the reft; but the two laft founds are not ufed 
in Sanferit. 


VOL. I. FF Then 
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4 


Then follows a fet of letters approaching to the nature of vowels: 
the firft of them feems in truth to be no more than our tbird fhort 
vowel beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a fuper- 
Huous character: fince this union, however, produces a kind of con- 
fonant articulated near the palate, it is ranked by many among the con- 
fonants, and often confounded with ja: hence Yamuna, a facred river 
in India, called alfo the Daughter of the Sun, is written ‘fomanes by the 
Greeks, and “fumna, lefs properly, by the Exgh/b. 


4 


The two liquids za and ma, one of which is a lingual and the 
other a labial, are kept apart, in order to preferve the analogy of the 
fyftem ; and the other two are introduced between the two femivowels: 
the firft of thefe is 72, as in RA MA, the conqueror of SZ/àn. 


e 


The fecond is /a, in Lanca, another name of that ifland both in Tzduz, 
and in India. A defect in the organs of the common Bengalefe often 
caufes a confufion between thefe two liquids, and even the found of 


na is frequently fubftituted for the letter before us. 


q 


When this character correfponds, as it fometimes does in و۵‎ 
with our sca, it is in fact our ۶۵ fhort vowel preceding another in 
forming a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared 1n our fyftem of letters; 
but, when it has the found of va, it is a labial formed by ftriking the 

lower 
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lower lip againit the upper teeth, and might thus be arranged in a feries 
of proportionals, pa, fa, ba, va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in 
this manner by the inhabitants of Benga/ and {ome other provinces, who 
confound it with Za, from which it ought carefully to be diftinguithed ; 
fince we cannot conceive, that in fo perfect a fyftem as the Sav/fcrit, 
there could ever have been two fymbols for the fame found. In fact the 
Montes Parveti of our ancient Geographers were fo named from Parveza, 
not Parbeta, a mountain. The waw of the Arabs is always a vowel, 
either feparate or coalefcing with another in the form of a diphthong ; 
but in Perfan words it is a confonant, and pronounced like our va, though 
with rather lefs force. 


2 


Then follow three /diants, the firft of which is often, very inaccu- 
rately, confounded with the fecond, and even with the third: it belongs 
to that clafs of confonants, which, in the notation here propofed, are 
exprefled by acute accents above them to denote an inverfion of the 
tongue towards the palate, whence this letter is called in India the 
palatine fa. It occurs in a great number of words, and fhould be 
written as in pa/asa, the name of a facred tree with a very brilliant 
flower. In the fame manner may be noted the sad of the Arabs 
and Hebrews, which laft it refembles in fhape, and probably refem- 
bled in found; except that in Casmir and the provinces bordering 


on Perfa it is hardly diftinguifhable from the following letter. 


4 


The /econd is improperly written /ba in our Engliyh fyftem, and cha, 
fill more erroneoufly, in that of the French; but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a 
change even from wrong to right. This letter, of which Ja and £a 

are 
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are not the component parts, is formed fo far back in the head, that 
the Indians call it a cerebral : either it was not articulated by the Greeks, 
or they chofe to exprefs it by their Xz; fince of the Perfan word 
Ardajhìir they have formed Artaxerxes. 


1 


The dental /z, which refembles the Hedrew letter of the fame found, 
and, like that, is often miftaken by ignorant copyifts for the ma. 


m 


The ftrong breathing 2a, but rather mifplaced in the Nzgar fyftem ; 
fince it is the fecond element of articulate founds: the very hard breath- 
ing of the abs may be well exprefled by doubling the mark of afpira- 
tion, as in Muhhammed, or by an accent above it in the manner of the 


long vowels, as in AP} med. 


ap 


The Indian fyftem of letters clofes with a compound of ca and fka, 
as in the word paric/ha, ordeal: it is analogous to our x, a fuperfluous 
character, of no ufe, that I know of, except in algebra. The Bengalefe 
give it the found of cyz, or of our £ in fuch words as knd and fA&y; but 
we may conclude, that the other pronunciation is very ancient, fince the 
old Perfians appear to have borrowed their word Racfhah from the 
Racfha, or demon of the Hindus, which is written with the letter before 
us. The Greeks rendered this letter by their K77, changing Dac/hin, or 
the fouth, into DaZx. 


All the founds ufed in Sanferit, Arabic£, Perfian, and Hindi, are ar- 
ranged fyitematically in the table prefixed to this differtation * ; and the 


EXPE 
fingular 
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fingular letter of the 4rabs, which they call am, is placed immediately 
before the confonants. It might have been clafied, as the modern Yews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong na/als of the Indians ; but, in Arabia 
and Perjia, it has a very different found, of which no verbal defcription 
can give an idea, and may not improperly be called a xafal vowel: it is 
uniformly diftinguifhed by a circumflex either above a (hort vowel or 


over the letter preceding a long one, as #/m, learning, éalim, learned. 


Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters, if I were to adopt a 
new mode of Zusg//b orthography, I fhould write Addifon’s defcription 
of the angel in the following manner, diftinguifhing the /mple breath- 
wg, or firk element, which we cannot invariably omit, by a perpen- 
dicular line above our firft or fecond vowel : 


So hwen sm énjel, bai divain camand, 

Widh raifin tempefts fhécs a gilti land, 

Sch az av lét ór pél Britanya páft, 

Calm and firin hi draivz dhi fyúryas bláft, 
And, pliz’d dh’almaitiz arderz tu perform, 
Raids in dhi hwerlwind and daireéts dhi ftarm. 


This mode of writing poetry would be the touchítone of bad rhymes, 
which the eye as well as the ear would inftantly detect ; as in the firft 
couplet of this deícription, and even in the laít, according to the com- 
mon pronunciation of the word perform. J clofe this paper with fpeci- 
mens of oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of orthography, which 
no individual has a right to fettle, but as examples of the method, 
which I recommend; and, in order to relieve the drynefs of the fub- 


ject, T annex tranflations of all but the firft fpecimen, which I referve 
for another occafion. 


l. Four 
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I. 
و ودره‎ ` 
i Four Diftichs from tbe SR IBHA'G AWAT *. 
= T = a 2 
Mr. WirktriNs's Orthogt aphy. 


zihüámevasamevagre nanyadyat sadasat param 
pafchadaham yadetáchchà yováséé(hyetà sofmyáhám 


réétértham yat pratééyéra na prateeyeta chatmance 
tadvéédyad atmind mayam yatha bhaso yatha tamah 
P pm 
ê i 
yatha mihàntéé bhootanéeé bhootefhoochchavachefhwanoo 
privééfhtanyáprávééfhtanee tàtha tefhóó nàtefhwahàm 
etavadeva Jee] nafyam tattwa jee} nasoonatmanab 


Anwaya vyatéérékabhyam yat fyat sarvatra sarvada. 
This wonderful paffage I (hould exprefs in the following manner: 


ahamévafamévagré nanyadyat fadafat param 
pas'chádaham yadetachcha yovas ifhyeta fófmyaham 


ritért'ham yat pratíyéta na pratíyéta chátmani 
tadvidyádátmanó máyám yat'hà bháíó yat'hà tamah 


yat'hà mahánti bhütáni bhüátéfhüchchávachéfh wanu 


pravifh tanyapravith tani tat'hà téfhu na téfhwaham 


étávadéva jijnyáfyam tattwa jijnyáfunátmanah 
anwaya vyatirécábhyám yat fyat fervatra fervada. 


* See Plate IV. The Letters arc in Plate I. 
II. MoHa 


(۹ 
۳ج‎ ATA ATA TA, 
HAA AANA AAA HATA ATIC 
af aree a emma ax «m m. 
777 7۲1 276 77 
77 


eara feed qa ARTETA: 
FAH AAT AT a Cid WIAA TA 


ate J1. 
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LE 
Mo'uA MunGARA. 

The title of this fine piece properly fignifies The Mallet of. Delufton 
or Folly, but may be tranflated 4 Remedy for Diftraction of Mind: it is 
compofed in regular anapeftick verfes according to the ftricteft rules of 
Greek profody, but in rhymed couplets, two of which here form a 
s loca. 


RIRES NEIST ARS? | 


«ax 


SAASTE? RE CIRMAN. N 


FAITE ° 46 1 
EATS? UKSUTISTH HITS Sis 1 


xdv zzfefquuisers zv 
TIARA ES? ATR U 


1۳۳26 SARE | 
TREAT MUTI GUTE U 


۱63777 IAT SITTER” | 
I ARESA 12ج‎ 1) 


IRATA WS AARAA: || 
Ee POSTEJA AIHA 1| 
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El 


Ue IFS IIS ند‎ RAT کنات‎ 1 
SITES? ده‎ || 


ARTA VASEHIA TAs VIST Ti? | 
AISI FON TIRES 1| 


ANITA RFT 1 
STII: TIT TETBURY 1 


| ود توا هه 
1 امه موجن TS Te ai‏ 


REET TIPTREE: | 
° aT? ITI ET 1| 


۳ 


٩7 ایتک اه‎ 1 
FiOS AAFAA 


۶۱2۳۱۵660۳5۰ PY efus | 
(Rj AIREZ (SI g TVIST. U 


müd'ha jahthi dhanagamatrifhn’am 
curu tenubuddhimanah fuvitrifhnám 
yallabhasé niJacarmópáttam 

vittam téna vinódaya chittam. 


, 
Ca 
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ca tava canta cafté putrah 
fanfcáróyam ativavichittrah 


cafya twam và cuta ayata 
ftattwam chintaya tadidam bhrátah. 


má curu dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati niméfhat calah farvam 
mayamayamidamac’hilam hitwa 
brehmapadam previs'ásu viditwà. 


nalinídalagatajalavattaralam 
tadvajjfvanamatis'aya chapalam 
cfhenamiha fajjana fangatirécà 
bhawati bhawarnavatarané nauca. 


angam galitam palitam mund‘am 
dantavihin’am jatam tund’am 
caradhritacampitas'óbhitadand'am 


tadapi namunchatyás'a bhánd'am. 


yávajjananam távanmaran'am 
távajjanani jat' haré s'ayanam 
iti fansáré fp'hut'atara dófhah 
cat'hamiha mánava tava fantófhah. 


dinayaminyau sayam pratah 

s 1s iravafantau punarayatah 
calah crid ati gach'hatyáyu 
ftadapi na munchatyas avayuh. 


G fura- 
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furavaramandiratarutalavafah 

s'ayyà bhütalamajinam váfah 
a / / 

fervapari grahabhó gatyagah 


cafya fuc'ham na caróti virágah. 


s'atrau. mitré putré bandhau 
mà curu yatnam vigrahafandhau 
bhava famachittah fervatra twam 


vancly hafyachirad yadi vifhnutwam. 


afh’taculachalafeptafamudra 
brehmapurandaradinacararudrah 
natwam naham nayam lóca 


ftadapi cimart'ham criyaté s'ócah. 


twayi mayi chányatraicó vifhnur 
vyart'ham cupyafi mayyafahifhnuh 
fervam pas yátmanyátmánam 
fervatrótfrija bhédajnyánam. 


válaftávat crtd'ás'acta 
ftarun'aftávat tarüniractah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 


peremé brahman'i cópi nalagnah. 


r ee ۰ ۰ / 
dwádas'a pajj'hat'icábhiras éfhah 
s ifhyánam cat'hitóbhyupadésah 
yéfhim naifha caroti vivécam 


téfham cah curutamatirécam. 


A verbal 


0 
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A verbal Tranflation. 

1. Reftrain, deluded mor¢a/, thy thirft of acquiring wealth ; excite an 
averfion from it in thy body, underftanding, and inclination: with the 
riches, which thou acquireft by thy own actions, with thefe gratify 
thy foul. 


2. Who zs thy wife; who thy fon; how extremely wonderful is even 
this world; whofe creature thou alfo art; whence thou cameft—medi- 
tate on this, O brother, and again on this. 


3. Make no boatt of opulence, attendants, youth; all ۸۵۶/۵ time 
fnatches away in the twinkling of an eye: checking all this illufion like 
Maya, fet thy heart on the foot of BRAuMz, fpeedily gaining know- 


ledge of him. 


4. Asa drop of water moves tremulous on the lotos-leaf, thus zs hu- 
man life inexpreflibly flippery: the company of the virtuous ezdures here 
but for a moment; that is our fhip in pafling the ocean of the world. 


5. The body zs tottering; the head, grey; the mouth, toothlefs: the 
delicate ftaff trembles in the hand, which holds it: ftill the flaggon of 


covetoufnefs remains unemptied. 


6. How foon are we born! how foon dead! how long lying in the 
mother’s womb! How great is the prevalence of vice in this world! 


Wherefore, O man, haft thou complacency here below ? 


7. Day and night, evening and morning, winter and {pring depart 
and return: time fports, life pafles on; yet the wind of expectation 
continues unreftrained. 


8. To 
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8. To dwell under the manfion of the high Gods at the foot of a 
tree, to have the ground for a couch, and a hide for vefture; to re- 


nounce all extrinfick enjoyments,—whom doth not fuch devotion fill 


with delight ? 


9. Place not thy affections too ftrongly on foe or friend, on a fon or 
a kinfman, in war or in peace: be thou even-minded towards all, if 


thou defireft fpeedily to attain the nature of VISHNU. 


10. Eight original mountains, and feven feas, BR AHME, INDRA, the 
Sun, and RUDRA, 7Zefe are permanent: not thou, not I, not this or that 
people; wherefore then fhould anxiety be raifed 77 our minds 2 


11. In thee, in me, in every other being zs Visunu; foolifhly art 
thou offended with me, not bearing my approach: fee every foul in thy 


own foul; in all places lay afide a notion of diverfity. 


12. The boy fo long delights in his play; the youth fo long purfues 
his damfel; the old man fo long broods over uneafinefs ; ۶22۶ no one 


meditates on the Supreme Being. 


13. This is the inftruétion of learners delivered in twelve diftinct 
(tanzas: what more can be done with fuch, as this work fills not 


with devotion? 


III. 

The following elegy, which is chofen as a fpecimen of Arabick و‎ 
was compofed by a learned Philofopher and Scholar, Mrr Mu- 
HAMMED Husain, before his journey to Haidarábád with RICHARD 
JOHNSON, Eq. 


* Plate V. and Plate IIJ. 
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ma anfa lt anfa állati 

jaat 110۵ 4161 badhar 
dinaimu athkala jafnabá 
wadlkalbu tara bibi dldhaár 


ras'adat asawida Ratimiba 
fatakhallafat minha algharar 
nazaát khaldkbilán lebe 


alla tufájiba bifbar 


tefhcu alt arika lid hulmabin' 
fakadat bibá najma alfahbar 
fi lailabin kad cabbalat 
bifawadtha yafna alkamar 


p»; / fe A 
wa terat alghamama caajmulin 
teråi álnujúma álaí afbar 
tebci tiyunon! 1/41 


álat hadayikiba alzuhar 


waalberku yebfimu thegrubu 
ájabán lihática dlebiyar 
voaálrádu cdda yukbarriku 
dlás mákba fi summi dll ajar 


Jobawat tudamkuni wakad 
hadbarat inaki min khafar 
waaldemtt bella khududahé 
wafakat riyad’an lilnad bar 


veateneffafat 


OW LIH ۱ 


veaterelafat id b callamat 

soaramat fuioddi bidlfberar 
/ ۰ 

d ballat tuddtibunel dlai 


án jedda li dznu alfafar 


kilat adbabta fuwadana 
waddhaktahu berra alfakar 
tadst aweémera iilbawai 


watutiinu nasibaca alehudar 


aeatcdiru min ard'in' ilai 

ope 7 ۰ 
ard in «cama terd'ár almekarr 
yaumon tesiru bica albthharu 


satdrabaun turmat bibarr | 


ma dbá dfádaca jatlahon' 
1/6 01011447 زر‎ 1 
adlitta dd Abda alfela 


wanesita arama albafher 


an kad melelta jiwarand 
ya waiba kbillin kad nafar 
jürklem 4101 kalbi alladhi 


rama d! fulusoxoa wand kadar. 


The Tranflation. 


۱1 


1. Never, oh! never fhall I forget the fair one, who came to my zent 


with timid circumfpection : 


2. Sleep fat heavy on her cye-lids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 


3. She 
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3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe (the /entzels), and 
had difmiffed all dread of danger from them: 


4. She had laid afide the rings, which ufed to grace her ankles ; left 
the found of them fhould expofe her to calamity : 


5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid from her the 
morning-ftar. 


6. It was a night, when the eye-lafhes of the moon were tinged with 
the black powder (Alcohol) of the gloom : 


7. A night, in which thou mighteft have feen the clouds, like 
camels, eagerly grazing on the ftars ; 


8, While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of the fky ; 


9. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, with wonder at this 
change zn the firmament ; 


10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the deafened rocks. 


11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, through modefty, de- 
clined my embrace. 


12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a bower 
of rofes. 


13. When fhe fpake, her panting fighs blew flames into my heart. 


14. She continued expoftulating with me on my exceflive defire of 
travel. 


15. © Thou 
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15. * Thou haft melted my heart, fhe faid, and made it feel inex- 


* preftible anguifh. 


16. * 'Thou art perveríe in thy conduct to her who loves thee, and 
obfequious to thy guileful advifer. 


17. * Thou goeft round from country to country, and art never 
pleafed with a fixed refidence. 


18. * One while the feas roll with thee; and, another while, thou 


art agitated on the fhore. 


10. * What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from rambling over 


foreign regions? 


20. © Haft thou affociated thyfelf with the wild antelopes of the de- 


fert, and forgotten the tame deer ? 


21. * Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood? O wo to him, 


who flees from his beloved! 


22. * Have pity at length on my afflicted heart, which feeks relief, 


and cannot obtain it.’ 


Each couplet of the original confifts of two Démeter Lambicks, and 


muft be read in the proper cadence. 


IV. 

As a fpecimen of the old. Pez/az language and character, I fubjoin a 

very curious paffage from the Zend, which was communicated to me 

by Bauman the fon of BAHRA mM, a native of Yezd, and, as his 

name indicates, a Párs2: he wrote the paflage from memory ; fince 
his 
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his books in PaZ/avi and Deri are not yet brought to Bengal. It 
is a fuppofed anfwer of l'zap or Gop to ZERA'HTUSHT, who had 
- afked by what means mankind could attain happinefs. 


Az pid u mad che ce pid u mad ne khofhnud Did bargiz bibifbt ne vinid ; 
be jayt cirfab bizah vinid: mehan ra be dzarm nic darid, cehan ra be bich 
ginah mayadzarid: af khifhavendt dervifh nang medarid: dad u vendad i 
۸۵1۸۲ yeéta beh car darid; az riftakhizi ten pasin endifbeb nemayid ; 
mabádá ce afb ten Rhifh ra dizakhi cunid, va anche be khifhten nafbabad 
be cafin mapafendid va ma cunid: herche be giti cunid be mainu az auch 
pazirah dyed *. 

A Verbal Tranflation. 

** [f you do that with which your father and mother are not pleafed, 
you íhall never fee heaven; inítead of good ípirits, you fhall fee evil 
beings: behave with honefty and with refpect to the great; and on no 
account injure the mean: hold not your poor relations a reproach to you: 
imitate the juftice and goodnefs of the Only Creator: meditate on the 
refurrection of the future body; left you make your fouls and bodies the 
inhabitants of.hell; and whatever would be unpleafing to yourfelves, 
think not that pleafing to others, and do it not: whatever good you do 
on earth, for that you {hall receive a retribution in heaven.” 


It wil, perhaps, be fufpected (and the language itfelf may confirm 
the fufpicion), that this do&rine has been taken from a religion very 
different both in age and authority, from that of ZrRA' n TUsHT. 


V. 
The following ítory in modern Perfian was given to me by Mirza 
ABDU'LRAHHIM Of Isfabàn: it feems extracted from one of the 


* Plate VII. The Zend Letters are in Plate III. 
MOL, I. H H many 
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many poems on the loves of Mrejnu’n and Lait, the Romeo and 
JulLıeT of the Eaft. Each verfe confifts of a Cretick foot followed 


by two Choriambi, or a Choriambus and a Moloffus. 
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Soha Ay‏ وام سوبس وی رست روان 


Un پر‎ X ارلب‌جنول‎ Lv 
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Ul U Ses pale ad SOL oy رم‎ 


مرو ر دیاین جزوحتیر ‏ مس لد ہر لوی ا ررر 
کف تکاریر وی وشت روان ue eau‏ 


Shirmafti feri piftant alem 
perverefh yiftehi diment ghem 
abt rang 0 rokbt lailayi jonun 
khali rokhfarehi hamun Mejnun 


yaft chín rab bi cáfbanebi ffb 
ajitan fhud bideri khanehi ifhk 


ber ferefh fhakhsi jonun fayah ficand 
his's'ehi Gafbtki afb gafbt boland 


der drab ber t'araft ghaugha fbud 
nakh u noklt mejalis-ha Jhud 


bud amiri bidrab vala fhan 


۶ ۵/101 micnat 6 fervat * bijehan 


torc tazt ghemt hejran didah 
pur guli daghi mob'abbat chidah 


didah der t ifttyt khéd suzi ferak 
talkhiyt zabri ferakefh bimezxak 


* The reader will fupply the point over s, when it ftands for 24. 


dft 
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yaft chun kis steht an derd figal 
card ferman bighulami der h ál 


ceh siy: najd kadam fáz zi fer. 
Jhau beb tåjil ravàn chùn sers er 


ān ceb dil bordah zi Mejnùn bi nigàh 
beh berem zd biyáver hemràh 


raft à āvard għulámac der bal 
Laili ān pádifþahi mulci jemál 


heh ghuldmi digareh [bud ferman 
ceh tò bem fhau bi sityt dafbt ravan 


jdnibi zdnati árbábi jonún 
Jkemi pur núri moh'abbat Mejnùn 


znd aver berem än súkbtah rà 


Gn jigarsizt ghem andikbtab ra 


raft à bergafbt ghulamac chi nigab 
váliyi cifbvari ifbkefb bemráb 


card tira chi nazar mardi amir 
did zart bi ghemi 44 asir 


ber ferefb fbakhs'i jonün cardab vat'en 
zakbmi hejran bi tenefb pirdben 


miyi fer ber bedenefb gafbtab Roba 


müzab az abilabi pa ber 24 


Jhanah 
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fhanab az khari mughilén ber mufb 


khirkah az rigt biyabin ber. dáfb 


goft cdi gom[budabi vddiyi gbem 
hich &bwabà ceb temennát debem 


Jerferazat cunam az micnat d jáh 
Lail arem biberet khdt'er &hwab 


goft ni ni ceh baiideft baiid 


zerreb rà bem nazarà bà khorfhid 


goft khwahi ceh cont raft bigt 
Jairi än s'afb'abi rokhfari nici 


ya nedári bgemálefb mati 


raft bergúyi bi jani Lath 


goft cai kodvabi arbabi cerem 
zerrabi khaci deret tai ferem 


ber dilem derd zi Laili cafift 
khwahefhi vas 1 xi bi infafift 


babri khorfendiyt in jozvt blakir 


bas buvad pertavi ax mibri montir 


goft 6 gardid styi dafht ravan 
dídab giryán à mizbab afbcfifoan 


The 
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The Tranflation. 
1. The man, who had inebriated himfelf with milk from the nipple of 
Anguifh, who had been nourifhed in the lap of Affliction, 


2, Meynu’n, mad with the bright hue and fair face of Larri, him- 
t 
felf a dark mole on the cheek of the defert, 


3. Having found the way to the manfion of love, became fixed like 


the threfhold on the door of love’s palace. 


4. Over his head the form of Madnefs had caft her fhadow: the tale 
of his paffion was loudly celebrated. 


5. Among the Arabs a tumult arofe on all fides: the relation of his 


adventures was a deflert in their aflemblies. 


6. A powerful Prince reigned in radia, poffeffing worldly magnifi- 


cence and riches: 


7. He had feen the depredations of Grief through abfence from a be- 
loved object: he had plucked many a black-fpotted flower from the 
garden of love. 


8. Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of feparation: the bitter 
tafte of that poifon remained on his palate. 


Q. When he learned the {tory of that afflicted lover, he inftantly gave 
an order to a flave, 


10. Saying, < Make thy head like thy feet in running towards Najd; 
‘ go with celerity, like a violent wind: 


11. Bring 
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11. * Bring fpeedily with thee to my prefence Her, who has ftolen 
* the heart of Meynuw with a glance.’ 


12. The ftripling ran, and in a fhort time brought Larti, that 


Emprefs in the dominion of beauty. 


13. To another flave ze Prince gave this order: * Run thou aifo 


< into the defert, 


14. * Go to that ornament of frantick lovers, Meynun, the illu- 


.* mined taper of love. 


15. * Bring quickly before me that inflamed yow/, that heart-con- 


* fumed anguith- pierced lover.’ 


16. The boy went, and returned, in the twinkling of an eye, accom- 


panied by the ruler in the territories of love. 


17. When the Prince looked at him, he beheld a wretch in bondage 
to the mifery of defire. 


18. Madnefs had fixed her abode on this head: he was clothed, as 


with a veít, with the wounds of feparation. 


19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his body: his only fandal 


was the callus of his feet. 


20. In his hair ftuck a comb of Arabian thorns: a robe of fand from 


the defert covered his back. 
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21. * O Tov, faid the Prince, who haft been loft in the valley of 
forrow ; doft thou not wifh me to give thee the object of thy pafiion, 


22. *'Po exalt thee with dignity and power, to bring LAiLi before 
thee gratifying thy foul ?’ 


23. * No, no ; anfwered he, far, far is it from my wifh, that an atom 
fhould be feen together with the fun.’ 


24. < Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thou not willing to recreate 
thyfelf on the fmooth plain of that beautiful cheek ? 


25. * Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her charms? I adjure 
thee, by the foul of LAiri, to declare the truth!’ 

26. He rejoined: * O chief of men with generous hearts, a particle 
of duft from thy gate is a diadem on my head. 


27. ‘The pain of my love for Latri is fufhcient for my heart: a 
with to enjoy her prefence thus would be injuftice. 


28. < To gratify this contemptible foul of mine, a fingle ray from 
that bright luminary would be enough.’ 


29. He fpake, and ran towards the defert, his eye weeping, and his 


A 


eye-lafhes raining tears. 


Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the purpofe of fhowing the method, 


in which Perfan may be written according to the original characters, 
with fome regard alfo to the Isfabám pronunciation ; but, fince a very 
ingenious artit, named MunamMMepD Guau’TH, has engraved a tetra- 


VOl. l. 1 1 {tich 
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ftich on copper, as a fpecimen of his art, and fince no movable types 


can equal the beauty of Per/an writing, I annex his plate *, and add 


they are too 


the four lines, which he has felected, in Ezg///? letters : 


eafy to require a tranflation, and too infignificant to deferve it. 


Huwal Axis 


Chafbmi terab bum zi tá darin mà 


Feblab toyi ru beceh arim ma 


b'djati mà dz to ber ayed temam 


damenat áz caf naguzárim má. 


The firft fpecimen of Hindî, that occurs to me, is a little G5aza/ or 


love-fong, in a Choriambick meafure, written by Gunna’ BEIGUM, 


the wife of Gua’ziu’LpiIN Ky an, a man of confummate abilities 


and confummate wickednefs, who has borne an active part in the 
modern tranfactions of Upper Hindiftan. 
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Muddaii hemse fokhan fax bt filust bat 


ab tamenna có yebàn muxhedet mayust bai 


db ab cafrati dághi ghemi kbübán só temám 


safh'at sinah méra jilwai f dust bat 


bai mérà t'arab! jigar khini téra muddatse 
ai h'inna cifci tujhe khwahifht pabusi hat 


awazi derd mezé sé wah bhere hain sure 
jis lebi zakham née fhemfbiri téri chusi bat 


tobinati ifpk abas carte baia nughper Minnat 
han yeh fech milné ci khitban s? tá tuc kbitsi hat. 


The Tranflation. 
1. My beloved foe {peaks of me with diflimulation; and now the 
tidings of defpair are brought hither to the defire of my foul. 


2. Alas, that the fmooth furface of my bofom, through the marks 
of burning in the fad abfence of lovely youths, is become like the 
plumage of a peacock. 


3. Like me, O Hina (the fragrant and elegant fhrub, with the 
leaves of which the nails of Arabian women are dyed crimfon), thy 
heart has long been full of blood: whofe foot art thou defirous of 
kifüng ? 


4. Inftead of pain, my beloved, every wound from thy cimeter fucks 
with its lips the fweetnefs, with which it is filled. 


5. The 
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5. The fufpicion of love is vainly caft on MinNaT—Yes; true it 
is, that my nature rather leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 


Thus have I explained, by obfervations and examples, my method of 
noting in Roman letters the principal languages of A/a; nor can I 
doubt, that Armenian, Turkifh, and the various dialects of. Zartary, 
may be expreffed in the fame manner with equal advantage; but, as 
Chinefe words are not written in alphabetical characters, it is obvious, 
that they muft be noted according to the beft pronunciation ufed in 
China; which has, I imagine, few founds incapable of being rendered 


by the fymbols ufed in this eflay. 
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WE cannot juftly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof of 
facts, that one idolatrous people muft have borrowed their deities, 
rites, and tenets from another; íince Gods of all fhapes and dimen- 
fions may be framed by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never connected; but, when 
features of refemblance, too ftrong to have been accidental, are ob- 
fervable 1n different fyftems of polytheifm, without fancy or prejudice 
to colour them and improve the likenefs, we can {carce help believing, 
that fome connection has immemorially fubfifted between the feveral 
nations, who have adopted them : it is my defign in this eflay, to point 
out fuch a refemblance between the popular worfhip of the old Greeks 
and Ita/ans and that of the Hindus; nor can there be room to doubt of a 
great fimilarity between their ftrange religions and that of Egypt, China, 
Perfia, Phrygia, Phenice, Syria; to which, perhaps, we may fafely 
add fome of the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of Americe ; while 
the Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern regions of Exrope, 


was not merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and Italy, but almott the fame 
in 
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in another drefs with an embroidery of images apparently fati. 
From all this, if it be fatisfactorily proved, we may infer a general 
union or affinity between the moft diftinguifhed inhabitants of the pri- 
mitive world, at the time when they deviated, as they did too early devi- 
ate, from the rational adoration of the only true ۰ 


There feem to have been four principal fources of all mythology. 
I. Hiftorical, or natural, truth has been perverted into fable by igno- 
rance, imagination, flattery, or flupidity; as a king of Crete, whofe 
tomb had been difcovered in that ifland, was conceived to have been the 
God of Olympus, and Minos, a legiflator of that country, to have been 
his fon, and to hold a fupreme appellate jurifdiction over departed fouls; 
hence too probably flowed the tale of CApMvus, as BocuAn T learnedly 
traces it; hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames; and two rocks, from their appearance to mari- 
ners in certain pofitions, were fuppofed to crufh all veffels attempting to 
pafs between them ; of which idle fictions many other inítances might 
be collected from the Ody//cy and the various Zrgosauticé poems. — The 
lefs we fay of “fulan ftars, deifications of princes or warriours, altars 
raifed, with thofe of APorro, to the bafeft of men, and divine titles 
beftowed on fuch wretches as Cajus OctTavianus, the lefs we fhall 
expofe the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly of 
the Jow multitude: but we may be affured, that the mad apotheofis of 
truly great men, or of little men falfely called great, has been the origin 
of groís idolatrous errors in every part of the pagan world. H. The 
next fource of them appears to have been a wild admiration of the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fyftems and calculations of 
Aftronomers: hence came a confiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable ; the Sabran worthip in Arabia; the Perfien types and emblems of 
Mibr or the fun, and the far extended ado ation of the elements and 
the powers of nature; and hence perhaps, all the artificial Chronology 


of 
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of the Càinefe and. Indians, with: the invention of demigods and heroes to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and imaginary periods. III. 
Numberlefs divinities have been created folely by the magick of poetry ; 
whofe effential bufinefs it is, to perfonify the moft abftract notions, and 
to place anymph or a genius in every grove and almoft in every flower: 
hence Hygieta and ‘fafa, health and remedy, are the poetical daughters 
of /EscuLAPIUS, who was either a diftinguifhed phyfician, or medical 
fkill perfonified ; and hence C4/oris, or verdure, is married to the Ze- 
pbyr. IV. 'The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and metaphy- 
ficians have been alfo very fertile in Deities; of which a thoufand ex- 
amples might be adduced from Prato, Cicero, and the inventive 
commentators on Homer in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their 
fabulous leflons of morality : the richeft and nobleft ftream from this 
abundant fountain is the charming philofophical tale of Psycue, or the 
Progrefs of the Soul; than which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fub- 
blime, and well fupported allegory was never produced by the wifdom 
and ingenuity of man. Hence alfo the Indian Ma’ya’, or, as the word 
is explained by {ome Hzzéz fcholars, ** the firft inclination of the God- 
<“ head to diverfify himfelf (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds," 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, and of all the inferiour 
Gods ; as a Cafhmirian informed me, when I afked him, why Ca’ma, 
or Love, was reprefented as her fon ; but the word Ma‘ya’, or delufion, 
has a more fubtile and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, where 
it fignifies the fyftem of perceptions, whether of fecondary or of primary 
qualities, which the Deity was believed by EPICHARNUS, PLATO, 
and many truly pious men, to raife by his omniprefent fpirit in the 
minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their opinion, any exift- 
ence independent of mind. 


In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Indian and European 
heathens, from whatever fource they were derived, I íhall remember, 
that 
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that nothing is lefs favourable to enquiries after truth than a fyftematical 
fpirit, and fhall call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, “ that who- 
‘© ever obftinately adheres to any fet of opinions, may bring himfelf to 
* believe that the frefheft fandal-wood is a flame of fire: 
effectually prevent me from infifüng, that fuch a God of Jadia was the 
JuPiTER of Greece; fuch, te ApoLito; fuch, the Mercury: in fact, 
fince all the caufes of polytheifm contributed largely to the affemblage 
of Grecian divinities (though Bacon reduces them all to refined allego- 
ries, and Newron to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we find many 
Joves, many APolLLos, many Mercuries, with diftin&t attributes and 


capacities ; nor fhall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, in one capa- 
city or another, there exifls a ftriking fimilitude between the chief ob- 


2 


this will 


jeéts of worfhip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very interefting 


country, which we now inhabit. 


The comparifon, which I proceed to lay before you, muft needs be 
very fuperficial, partly from my {hort reiidence in Hindufian, partly 
from my want of complete leifure for literary amufements, but princi- 
pally becaule I have no European book, to refrefh my memory of old 
fables, except the conceited, though not unlearned, work of PoMzv, 
entitled the Pantheon, and that fo miferably tranflated, that it can hardly 
be read with patience. A thoufand more ftrokes of refemblance might, 
I am fure, be collected by any, who fhould with that view perufe 
Hesiop, Hycinus, Cornutus, and the other mythologifts; or, 
which would be a fhorter and a pleafanter way, fhould be fatisfied with 


the very elegant Sywtagmata of Litius GIRALDUS, 


Difquifitions concerning the manners and conduct of our fpecies in 
early times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at leaft and amuf- 


ing; but they are highly interefting to fuch, as can fay of themíclves 
vith 
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with CuRemes in the play, ** We are men, and take an intereít in. all 
“ that relates to mankind :’’ They may even be of folid importance in 
an age, when fome intelligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to doubt 
the authenticity of the accounts, delivered by Moses, concerning the 
prunitive world; fince no modes or fources of reafoning can be unim- 
portant, which have a tendency to remove fuch doubts. Either the 
firft eleven chapters of Genefs, all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftern ítyle, are true, or the whole fabrick of our national 
religion is falfe ; a conclufion, which none of us, I truft, would with to 
be drawn. J, who cannot help believing the divinity of the Mrssian, 
from the undifputed antiquity and manifeft completion of many pro- 
phefies, efpecialy thofe of IsArAmn, in the only perfon recorded by 
hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am obliged of courfe to believe 
the fan&tity of the venerable books, to which that facred perfon refers 
as genuine; but it is not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart: it is truth itíelf; and, if any cool unbiaffed 
reafoner will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 
through Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian litera- 
ture, I fhall efteem him as a friend for having weeded my mind from a 
capital error, and promife to ftand among the foremoft in affifting to 
circulate the truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch a declaration, 
I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid man will be difpleafed, if, 
in the courfe of my work, I make as free with any arguments, that he 
may have advanced, as I fhould really defire him to do with any of 
mine, that he may be difpofed to controvert. Having no fyftem of my 
own to maintain, I fhall not purfue a very regular method, but fhall 
take all the Gods, of whom I difcourfe, as they happen to prefent 
themfelves; beginning, however, like the Romans and the Hindus, 


with JANu or GANE SA. 


The 
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The titles and attributes of this old Italian deity are fully comprized 
in two choriambick verfes of Sutpirius; and a farther account of him 
from Ovip would here be fuperfluous : 


Yane pater, Jane tuens, dive biceps, biformis, 
O cate rerum fator, O principium deorum ! 


« Father Janus, all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with two heads, 
* and with two forms ; O fagacious planter of all things, and leader 
eioi deines ae 


He was the God, we fee, of Wifdom; whence he is reprefented on 
coins with zwo, and, on the Hetrufcan image found at Falifct, with 
four, faces; emblems of prudence and circum{pection : thus is GANE’sA, 
the God of Vi/dom in Hinduftan, painted with an Elephant’s head, the 
fymbol of fagacious difcernment, and attended by a favourite rat, which 
the Indians confider as a wife and provident animal. His next great 
character (the plentiful fource of many fuperftitious ufages) was that, 
from which he is emphatically ftyled the father, and which the fecond 
verfe before-cited more fully expreffes, the origin and founder of all 
things: whence this notion arofe, unlefs from a tradition that he firft 
built fhrines, raifed altars, and inftituted facrifices, it is not eafy to 
conje&ure ; hence it came however, that his name was invoked before 
any other God; that, in the old facred rites, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were firft offered to JANus; that the doors or 
entrances to private houfes were called Januæ, and any pervious paflage 
or thorough-fare, in the plural number, Yai, or with two beginnings ; 
that he was reprefented holding a rod as guardian of ways, and a key, 
as opening, not gates only, but all important works and affairs of man- 


kind; that he was thought to prefide over the morning, or deginning of 
day > 
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day; that, although the Roman year began regularly with March, yet 
the eleventh month, named anuartus, was confidered as firft of the 
twelve, whence the whole year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemuity by the confuls inaugurated in his fane, 
where his ftatue was decorated on that occafion with frefh laurel; and, 
for the fame reafon, a folemn denunciation of war, than which there 
can hardly be a more momentous national act, was made by the military 
conful's opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp of his magi- 
ftracy. The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus might either 
denote, according to the general opinion, that he leads and governs 
twelve months, or that, as he fays of himfelf in Ovin, all entrance and 
accefs muft be made through him to the principal Gods, who were, 
to a proverb, of the fame number. We may add, that Janus was 
imagined to prefide over infants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 


The Indian divinity has precifely the fame character: all facrifices 
and religious ceremonies, all addrefies even to fuperiour Gods, all ferious 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly affairs of moment, are begun 
by pious Hindus with an invocation of Gane’sa ; a word compofed of 
ifa, the governor or leader, and gana, or a company of deities, nine of 
which companies ate enumerated in the Amarcofh. Inftances of open- 
ing bufinefs aufpicioufly by an ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the 
lines of refemblance here traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with eafe. Few books are begun without the words /z/z- 
tation to GANE's, and he is firít invoked by the Brábmans, who con- 
duct the trial by ordeal, or perform the ceremony of the óma, or facri- 
fice to fire: M. SoNNERAT reprefents him as highly revered on the 
Coaft of Coromandel; ‘‘ where the Indians, he fays, would not on any 
** account build a houfe, without having placed on the ground an image 
** of this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day with 


«< flowers; they fet up his figure in all their temples, in the ítreets, in 
<“ the 
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< the high roads, and in open plains at the foot of {fome tree; fo that 
<“ perfons of all ranks may invoke him, before they undertake any 
** bufinefs, and travellers worfhip him, before they proceed on their 
* journey.” To this I may add, from my own obfervation, that in 
the commodious and ufeful town, which now níes at Darméranya or 
Gayà, under the auípices of the active and benevolent Tuomas Law, 
Efq. colle&or of Rotes, every new-built houfe, agreeably to an im- 
memorial ufage of the Hindus, has the name of Ganr’sa fuperfcribed 
on its door; and, in the old town, his image is placed over the gates 
of te temples 


We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the pagan Gods, of whofe 
office and actions much is recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the Sky and the Day, is 
purely a confeflion of ignorance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
deceffors ; and there appears more fenfe in the tradition faid to be 
mentioned by the inquifitive and well informed PLaTo, ‘that both 
* SATURN or Zze, and his confort CyBeLe, or the Earth, together 
* with their attendants, were the children of Ocean and Tueris, or, 
‘in lefs poetical language, fprang from the waters of the great deep.” 
Ceres, the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their daughter; and 
VinGiL deícribes ** the mother and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
* rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exulting in her hundred grand- 
<“ fons, all divine, all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manfions.”’ As the 
God of time, or rather as ۶۶776 itíelf perfonified, SaruRN was ufually 
painted by the heathens holding a fcythe in one hand, and, in the other, 
a {nake with its tail in its mouth, the fymbol of perpetual cycles and 
revolutions of ages: he was often reprefented in the act of devouring 
years, in the form of children, and, fometimes, encircled by the feafons 
appearing like boys and girls. By the Latins he was named SATUN- 
NUS; and the moft ingenious etymology of that word is given by 


FESTUS 
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Festus the grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned analogy to many 
fimilar names, & Jatu, from planting, becaufe, when he reigned in 
Italy, he introduced and improved agriculture: but his diftinguifhing 
character, which explains, indeed, all his other titles and functions, 
was exprefled allegorically by the ftern of a fhip or galley on the reverfe 
of his ancient coins; for which Ovip afligns a very unfatisfactory 
reaíon, ** becauíe the divine ftranger arrived in a (hip on the Z7za//az 
** coaft ;" as if he could have been expected on horfe-back or hovering 


through the air. 


The account, quoted by Pomey from ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR, 
cafts a clearer light, if it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn; “that he predicted an extraordinary fall of 
* rain, and ordered the conftruction of a veffel, in which it was 
<“ neceffary to fecure men, beafts, birds, and reptiles from a general 


<“ inundation.” 


Now it feems not eafy to take a. cool review of all thefe teftimonies 
concerning the birth, kindred, offspring, character, occupations, and 
entire life of SATURN, without afienting to the opinion of BOCHART, 
or admitting it at leaít to be highly probable, that the fable was raifed 
on the true hiftory of Noan; from whofe flood a new period of time 
was computed, and a new feries of ages may be faid to have fprung ; 
who rofe frefh, and, as it were, newly born from the waves; whofe 
wife was in fact the univeríal mother, and, that the earth might foon be 
repeopled, was early blefied with numerous and flourifhing defcendants: 
if we produce, therefore, an Zzdzaz king of divine birth, eminent for his 
piety and beneficence, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that of Noau 
difguifed by Afatick fiction, we may fafely offer a conjecture, that he 
was alfo the fame perfonage with Saturn. This was MENU, or 


SATYAVRATA, whofe pratronymick name was VAivAsWATA, or child 


of 
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of the Sun ; and whom the Indians believed to have reigned over the 


whole world in the earlieft age of their chronology, but to have refided 
in the country of Dravira, on the coaft of the Eaftern Indian Peninfula: 
the following narrative of the principal event in his life I have literally 
tranflated from the Bhdgavat ; and it is the fubject of the firt Purana, 
entitled that of the Mat/ya, or Fifh. 


* Defiring the prefervation of herds, and of Brahmans, of genii and 
virtuous men, of the Védas, of law, and of precious things, the lord 
of the univerfe affumes many bodily fhapes; but, though he pervades, 
like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, fince he 
has no quality fubje&t to change. At the clofe of the laft Calpa, 
there was a general deftruction occafioned by the fleep of BRAHMA’; 
whence his creatures in different worlds were drowned in a vaft 
ocean. BRAHMA, being inclined to flumber, defiring repofe after 
a lapfe of ages, the ftrong demon HAY AGRI’ vA came near him, and 
ftole the 7édas, which had flowed from his lips. When Hert, the 
preferver of the univerfe, difcovered this deed of the Prince of 
Danavas, he took the fhape of a minute fith, called fap’har?. A holy 
king, named SATYAVRATA, then reigned; a fervant of the fpirit, 
which moved on the waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 
fuftenance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the prefent Ca/pa, 
is invefted by Nara’yan in the office of Menu, by the name of 
SRA’DDHADEVA, or the God of Obfequies. One day, as he was 
making a libation in the river Critamd/a, and held water in the palm 
of his hand, he perceived a {mall fifh moving in it. The king of 
Dravira immediately dropped the fifth into the river together with 
the water, which he had taken from it; when the /ap’harz thus 
pathetically addrefled the benevolent monarch: ‘ How canft thou, 
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* O king, who fhoweft affection to the opprefled, leave me in this 
'5 river- water, where I am too weak to refi(t the moníters of the ftream, 


** who 
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* who fill me with dread?” He, not knowing who had affumed the 
* form of a fifh, applied his mind to the prefervation of the /ap’hari, 
‘ both from good nature and from regard to his own foul; and, having 
‘ heard its very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it under his pro- 
‘ tection in a {mall vafe full of water; but, in a fingle night, its bulk 
* was fo increafed, that it could not be contained in the jar, and thus 
* again addreffed the illuftrious Prince: ** I am not pleafed with living 
* miferably in this little vafe ; make me a large manfion, where I may 
** dwell in comfort." The king, removing it thence, placed it in the 
* water of a ciftern; but it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 
* and 1210 : ** O king, it pleafes me not to ftay vainly in this narrow 
** ciftern: fince thou haft granted me an afylum, give me a fpacious 
** habitation.” He then removed it, and placed it in a pool, where, 
* having ample fpace around its body, it became a fifh of confiderable 
‘ fize. ‘* This abode, O king, is not convenient for me, who mutt 
<“ fwim at large in the waters: exert thyfelf for my fafety; and remove 
“me to a deep lake: Thus addreffed, the pious monarch threw 
* the fuppliant into a lake, and, when it grew of equal bulk with that 
* piece of water, he caft the vaft fifh into the fea. When the fih was 
‘ thrown into the waves, he thus again fpoke to SATYAVRATA: 
** here the horned fharks, and other moníters of great {trength will de- 
‘your me; thou fhouldit not, O valiant man, leave me in this 
* ocean." Thus repeatedly deluded by the fifh, who had addreffed him 
* with gentle words, the king faid: ** who art thou, that beguileft 
** e in that affumed fhape? Never before have I feen or heard of fo 
** prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, haft filled up, 
** in a fingle day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
<“ thou art BHAGAvAT, who appeareft before me; the great Hert, 
** whofe dwelling was on the waves; and who now, in compafiion to 
** thy fervants, beareft the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation 
** and praiíe to thee, O firft male, the lord of creation, of prefervation, 
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of deftru&ion ! "Thou art the higheft object, O fupreme ruler, of us 
** thy adorers, who piouíly feek thee. — All thy delufive deícents in this 
** world give exiftence to various beings: yet I am anxious to know, for 
what caufe that fhape has been aflumed by thee. Let me not, O 


A 


€ 


* Jotos-eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, whofe perfect 
« benevolence has been extended to all; when thou haít fhewn us to 


^ 


* our amazement the appearance of other bodies, not in reality 
sexing, but fucceflively exhibited." The lord of the univerfe, 
‘ loving the pious man, who thus implored him, and intending to 
* preferve him from the fea of deftruction, caufed by the depravity 
* of the age, thus told him how he was to act. ** In feven days from 
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the prefent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 


A 


6 


plunged in an ocean of death; but, in the midít of the deftroying 


A 
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waves, a large veflel, fent by me for thy ufe, fhall ftand before thee. 
Then fhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of feeds; 
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and, accompanied by feven Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute 


A 
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animals, thou fhalt enter the fpacious ark and continue in it, fecure 
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from the flood on one immenfe ocean without light, except the 


A 
eA 


radiance of thy holy companions. When the fhip fhall be agitated by 


“ an impetuous wind, thou fhalt faften it with a large fea-ferpent on my 


A 
A 


horn; for I will be near thee: drawing the veflel, with thee and thy 
*€ attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night 
‘of Brauma’ fhall be completely ended. Thou fhalt then know my 
“true greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme Godhead; by my favour, 
<“ all thy queftions fhall be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly inftruct- 
“ed.” Hert, having thus directed the monarch, difappeared ; and 
‘ SATYAVRATA humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our 
fenfes had appointed. The pious king, have ícattered towards the 
Fatt the pointed blades of the grafs darbha, and turning his face to- 
‘ wards the North, fate meditating on the feet of the God, who had 
< borne the form of a fifh. The fea, overwhelming its fhores, deluged 

* the 
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the whole earth; and it was foon perceived to be augmented by 
* fhowers from immenfe clouds. He, ftill meditating on the command 
* of BuAGAvAT, Íaw the veflel advancing, and entered it with the 
< chiefs of Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers and 
‘ conformed to the directions of Hert. The faints thus addrefled him : 
* Q king, meditate on Ce’sava; who will, furely, deliver us from 
** this danger, and grant us profperity." "The God, being invoked by 
< the monarch, appeared again diftin@ly on the vaft ocean in the form 
‘ of a fifh, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one 
* ftupendous horn; on which the king, as he had before been com- 
‘ manded by Hert, tied the fhip with a cable made of a vaft fer- 
* pent, and, happy in his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer of 
* Mapuv. When the monarch had finifhed his hymn, the primeval 
* male, BHAGAvAT, who watched for his fafety on the great expanfe 
* of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine efience, pronouncing a facred 
< Purána, which contained the rules of the SZzc'bya philofophy: but 
* jt was an infinite inyftery to be concealed within the breaft of Saty- 
* AVRATA ; Who, fitting in the veflel with the faints, heard the prin- 
* ciple of the foul, the Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
‘ power. Then Heri, ring together with BRAuMA, from the 
‘ deftructive deluge, which was abated, flew the demon Hayacrrva, 
< and recovered the íacred books. SATYAVRATA, inftructed in all 
< divine and human knowledge, was appointed in the prefent Ca/pa, by 
‘ the favour of VisuNu, the feventh Menu, furnamed VaivaswaTaA: 
‘ but the appearance of a horned fifh to the religious monarch was 
‘ Maya, or delufion; and he, who fhall devoutly hear this important 


allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of fin.’ 


A 


This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that is now extant, appears 
to me very curious and very important ; for the ftory, though whimfi- 
cally drcifed up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove a primeval 
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tradition in this country of the »xzver/al deluge deícribed by Mosxs, and 
fixes confequently the ¢zme, when the genuine Hindu Chronology a&u- 
ally begins. We find, it 15 true, in the Puran, from which the narra- 
tive is extracted, another deluge which happened towards the clofe of 
the ¢ird age, when YuUDHIST’HIR was labouring under the perfecution 
of his inveterate foc Dunvo'puAuN, and when Crisana, who had 
recently become incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious and 
of deftroying the wicked, was performing wonders in the country of 
Mathura; but the fecond flood was merely /ca/ and intended only to 
affect the people of Vraja: they, it feems, had offended InpRa, the God 
of the firmament, by their enthufiaftick adoration of the wonderful child, 
** who lifted up the mountain Geverdbena, as if it had been a flower, 
** and, by fheltering all the herdimen and fhepherdefles from the ftorm, 
<“ convinced INDRA of his fupremacy.” That the Satya, or (if we 
may venture fo to call it) the Swfurnzaz, age was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe examination of the ten Avaéars, 
or Defcents, of the deity in liis capacity of preferver ; fince of tne four, 
which are declared to have happened in the Satya yug, the three firf? 
apparently relate to fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits the miraculous 
punifhment of pride and impiety: firít, as we have fhown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence tọ pre- 
ferve a devout perfon and his family (for all the Pandits agree, that his 
wife, though not named, muft be underftood to have been faved with 
him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were deftroyed ; 
next, the power of the deity defcends in the form of a Boar, the fymbol 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tufks the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean; thirdly, the fame power is repre- 
fented as a foréoife fuftaining the globe, which had been convulfed by 
the violent aflaults of demons, while the Gods churned the fea with the 
mountain Mandar, and forced it to difgorge the facred things and ani- 

mals, 
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mals, together with the water of life, which it had fwallowed: thefe 
three ftories relate, I think, to the fame event, fliadowed by a moral, 
a metaphyfical, and an aftronomical, allegory ; and all three {eem con- 
nected with the hieroglyphical fculptures of the old Egyptians. The 
fourth Avatar was a fon iffuing from a burfting column of marble to 
devour a blafpheming monarch, who would otherwife have flain his re- 
ligious fon; and of the remaining fix, not one has the leaft relation to 
a deluge: the three, which are afcribed to the Trétáyug, when tyranny 
and irreligion are faid to have been introduced, were ordained for the 
overthrow of Tyrants, or, their natural types, Giants with a thoufand 
arms formed for the moft extenfive oppreffion ; and, inthe Dw2éparyug, 
the incarnation of CRISHNA was partly for a fimilar purpofe, and partly 
with a view to thin the world of unjuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on the approach of the 
Caliyug, or the age of contention and bafenefs. As to Buppua, he 
feems to have been a reformer of the doctrines contained in the Vedas; 
and, though his good nature led hin: to cenfure thofe ancient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet he is admitted as the 
ninth Avatir even by the Brahmans of Casi, and his praifes are fung 
by the poet Jayane’va: his character is in many refpects very ex- 
trarodinary ; but, as an account of it belongs rather to Hiftory than 
to Mythology, it is referved for another differtation.. The tenth Avatar, 
we are told, is yet to come, and is expected to appear mounted (like 
the crowned conqueror in the pocalyps) on a white horfe, with a 
cimeter blazing like a comet to mow down all incorrigible and impeni- 


tent offenders, who fhall then be on earth. 


Thefe four Yues have fo apparent an affinity with the Grecian and 
Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally affigned to both fyftems : 
the firft in both is diftincuifhed as abounding in gold, though Satya 


mean ¢ruth and probity, which were found, if ever, in the times 1m- 
mediately 
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mediately following fo tremendous an exertion of the divine power as 
the deftruétion of mankind by a general deluge ; the next is charac- 
terized by fiver, and the third, by copper ; though their ufual names 
allude to proportions imagined in each between vice and virtue: the 
prefent, or earthen, age feems more properly difcriminated than by zron, 
as in ancient Europe ; fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though 
more common in our times and confequently lefs precious, than copper; 
while mere earth conveys an idea of the loweft degradation. We may 
here obferve, that the true Hiftory of the World feems obvionfly divifible 
into four ages or periods; which may be called, firft, the Dz/uvran, or 
pureft age ; namely, the times preceding the deluge, and thote fucceed- 
ing it til] the mad introduétion of idolatry at Babel; next, the Patri- 
archal, or pure, age; in which, indeed, there were mighty hunters of 
beafts and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the family of Sem to 
the fimultaneous eftablifhment of great Empires by the defcendants of 
his brother Ha’m ; thirdly, the Mo/aick, or lefs pure, age; from the 
legation of Moses, and during the time, when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted ; laftly, the Prophetica/, or 
impure, age, beginning with the vehement warnings given by the Pro- 
phets to apoftate Kings and degenerate nations, but ftill fubffting and 
to fubfift, until all genuine prophecies {hall be fully accomplifhed. The 
duration of the Hiftorical ages muft needs be very unequal and difpropor- 
tionate ; while that of the Indian Yugs is difpofed fo regularly and arti- 
ficially, that it cannot be admitted as natural or probable: men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progrefiion or at the termination of 
regular periods; yet {o well-proportioned are the ?7gs, that even the 
length of human life is diminifhed, as they advance, from an hundred 
thoufand years in a fubdecuple ratio; and, as the number of principal 
Avatérs in each decreafes arithinetically from four, fo the number of 
vears in each decreafes geometrically, and all together conftitute the ex- 
travagant {um of four million three hundred and twenty thoufand years, 


which 
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which aggregate, multiplied by feventy-one, 1s the period, in which 
every Menu is believed to prefide over the world. Such a period, one 
might conceive, would have fatished AncuvTAs, the meafuürer of fea 
and earth and tbe numberer of their fands, or ARCHIMEDES, who invented 
a notation, that was capable of exprefling the number of them ; but the 
comprehenfive mind of an Zzd/az Chronologift has no limits; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day of BRAnuMA', fifty of 
which days have elapfed, according to the Hindus, from the time of the 
Creation: that all this puerility, as it feems at firft view, may be only 
an aftronomical riddle, and allude to the apparent revolution of the fixed 
{tars, of which the Brahmans made a myftery, I readily admit, and am 
even inclined to believe; but fo technical an arrangement excludes all 
idea of ferious Hiftory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks will 
offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we muft not facri- 
fice truth to a bafe fear of giving offence: that the Vedas were aCtually 
written before the flood, I fhall never believe ; nor can we infer from 
the preceding ftory, that the learned Hindus believe it; for the allego- 
rical lumber of BRAuMA' and the theft of the facred books mean only, 
in fimpler language, that the human race was become corrupt; but that 
the das are very ancient, and far older than other Saxferit compofi- 
tions, I will venture to affert from my own examination of them, and 
a comparifon of their ftyle with that of the Puráns and the DZerma 
Safira. A fimilar comparifon. juítifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book afcribed to Swa’yamBuHuva Menu, though not 
even pretended to have been written by him, is more ancient than the 
Bua'GAvAT ; but that it was compofed in the firft age of the world, 
the Brébmans would find it hard to perfuade me; and the date, which 
has been afligned to it, does not appear in either of the two copies, which 
I poflefs, or in any other, that has been collated for me : in fa& the fup- 
pofed date is comprized in a verfe, which flatly contradicts the work 
itfelf; for it was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of law, by the 


command 
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command of his father BrRauma’, but a holy perfonage or demigod,, 
named Buricu, who revealed to men what Menu had delivered at the 
requeft of him and other faints or patriarchs. In the Manava Saj- 
tra, to conclude this digreflion, the meafure is fo uniform and melo- 
dious, and the ftyle fo perfe&ly Saz/cri/, or Po/r/hed, that the book muft 
be more modern than the fcriptures of Moses, in which the fimplicity, 
or rather nakednefs, of the Heérew dialect, metre, and ftyle, muft con- 


vince every unbiafied man of their fuperior antiquity. 


I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, to decide whether the 
word Menu, or, in the nominative cafe, Menus, has any connexion 
with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fuppofed fon of Jove: the Cretans, 
according to Dioporus of Svcz/y, ufed to feign, that moft of the great 
men, who had been deified, in return for the benefits which they had. 
conferred on mankind, were born in their iland; and hence a doubt 
may be raifed, whether Minos was really a Cretan. The Indian legi- 
flator was the firft, not the feventh, Menu, or SATYAVRATA, whom Í 
fuppofe to be the SATURN of Jta/y: part of SaTuRN’s character, in- 


deed, was that of a great lawgiver, 


Qui genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 


Compofuit, /ege/gue dedit, 


and, we may fufpect, that all the fourteen Menus are reducible to one, 
who was called Nun by the Arabs, and probably by the Hebrews, 
though we have difguifed his name by an improper pronunciation of it. 
Some near relation between the feventh Menu and the Greczan Minos 
may be inferred from the fingular character of the Hindu God, YAMA, 
who was alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named VarvaswaTa: he 
had too the fame ritle with his brother, SnA'ppiADE vA; another of 
his titles was DngRMARA'JA, or King of Fuftice; and a third, Prrri- 
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PETI, or Lord of the Patriarchs; but he is chiefly diftinguifhed as judge 
of departed fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that, when a foul leaves its 
body, it immediately repairs to Yamapur, or the city of Yama, where 
it receives a juft fentence from him, and either afcends to Swerga, 
or the firft heaven, or is driven down to Narac, the region of ferpents, 
or aflumes on earth the form of fome animal, unlefs its offence had been 
fuch, that it ought to be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a mineral, 
prifon. Another of his names is very remarkable: I mean that of 
CA La, of We, the idea of Which is intimately blended with the cha- 
racters of SaTuRN and of Noau; for the name Cronos has a manifeit 
affinity with the word chronos, and a learned follower of Zura TusuT 
affures me, that, in the books, which the Behdins hold iacred, mentien 


is made of an uziverfal inundation, there named the deluge of Time. 


It having been occafionaily obferved, that Ceres was the poetical 
daughter of SaTuRN, we cannot clofe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alfo have their Goddefs of Abundance, whom they ufually call 
Lacsumi’, and whom they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Burrcu, by whom the firft Code of facred ordinances was pro- 
mulsated: íhe 1s alfo named PrpMA' and CAMaArA' from the facred 
Lotos or Nympbea ; but her moft remarkable name is Sri’, or, in the 
firit cafe, Sri’s, which has a refemblance to the Letim, and means for- 
tune or profperity. It may be contended, that, although LAcsuMi' may 
be hguratively called the Ceres of Hindufian, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, might naturally con- 
ceive a Deity to prefide over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tercourfe with each other; but no reafon appears, why two nations 
fhould concur in fuppofing that Deity to be a female: one at leaft of 
them would be more likely to imagine, that the Earth was a Goddefs, 
and that the God of abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in very 


ancient temples near Gayd, we fee images of Lacsumr’, with full 


breafis 
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breaíts and a cord twifted under her arm like a horn of plenty, which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman figures of CERES. 


The fable of Saturn having been thus analyfed, let us proceed to 
his defcendents ; and begin, as the Poet advifes, with JupirerR, whofe 
fupremacy, thunder, and libertinifm every boy learns from Ovip; while 
his great offices of Creator, Prelerver, and Deítroyer, are not generally 
confidered in the fyftems of European mythology. . The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many JuPITERS, one of whom was only the 
Firmament perfonified, as Enntus clearly exprefies it: 


Aípice hoc fublime candens, quem invocant omnes ‘fovent. 


This JUPITER or DiEsPITER is the Indian God of the vifible heavens, 
called INDRA, or the Kmg, and Divespetir, or Lord of the Sky, who 
has alfo the character of the Roman Genius, or Chief of the good 
{pirits ; but moft of his epithets in Saz/ferzt are the fame with thofe of 
the Exnian Jove. His confort is named SAcui'; his celeftial city, 
Amaravati; his palace, Vaijayanta; his garden, Nandana; his chief 
elephant, Zréva£; his charioteer, MA' TALI; and his weapon, Vajra, 
or the thunderbolt: he is the regent of winds and fhowers, and, though 
the Eaft is peculiarly under his care, yet his Olympus 1s Meru, or the 
north pole allegorically reprefented as a mountain of gold and gems. 
With all his power he is confidered as a fubordinate Deity, and far in- 
ferior to the Indian Triad, BRauMa’, VISHNU, and Maua'pEvA or 
Siva, who are three forms of one and the fame Godhead: thus the prin- 
cipal divinity of the Greeks and Latins, whom they called Zrus and 
Jupiter with irregular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not merely 
Fubninator, the 'Thunderer, but, like the deftroying power of India, 
MacNus Divus, Urrogn, GrexiTOR; like the preferving power, 
CONSERVATOR, SoTER, OpiTuULUS, ÁL TOR, Ruminus, and, like the 
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creating power, the Grver of Life; an attribute, which I mention here 
on the authority of Cornurus, a confummate mafter of mythological 
learning. We are advifed by Prato himfelf to fearch for the roots of 
Greek words in fome barbarous, that is, foreign, foil; but, fince I look 
upon etymological conjectures as a weak bafis for hiftorical inquiries, I 
hardly dare fuggeft, that Zrv, Srv, and Jov, are the fame fyllable dif- 
ferently pronounced: it muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no palatial fgma, like that of the Indians, might have exprefied 
it by their za, and that the initial letters of zugoz and jugum are (as 


the inftance proves) eafily interchangeable. 


Let us now defcend, from thefe general and introductory remarks, to 
{ome particular obfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or JUPITER to 
the triple divinity VisHnu, Siva, BrRAuHMA ; for that is the order, in 
which they are exprefled by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefce 
and form the myftical word O'M ; a word, which never efcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates on it in filence: whether the 
Egyptian ON, which is commonly fuppofed to mean the Sun, be the 
Sanfcrit monofyllable, I leave others to determine. It muft always be 
remembered, that the learned Indians, as they are inftructed by their 
own books, in truth acknowledge only One Supreme Being, whom 
they call BRAHME, or THE GREAT ONE 1n the neuter gender: they 
believe his Effence to be infinitely removed from the comprehenfion of 
any mind but his own ; and they fuppofe him to manifeft his power by 
the operation of his divine fpirit, whom they name Visunu, the Per- 
vader, and NA'RA'YAN, or Moving on the waters, both in the mafcu- 
line gender, whence he is often denominated the Frr/ Male ; and by 
this power they believe, that the whole order of nature is preferved 
and fupported; but the Vedéntis, unable to form a diftinct idea of 
brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the work of Su- 
preme Goodnefs was left a moment to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is 
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ever prefent to his work, and conftantly fupports a feries of perceptions, 
which, in one fenfe, they call Z/fory, though they cannot but admit 
the reality of all created forms, as far as the happinefs of creatures can 
be affected by them. When they confider the divine power exerted in 
creating, or in giving exiftence to that which exifted not before, they 
called the deity BRauMa’ in the mufculine gender alfo; and, when 
they view him in the light of Deffroyer, or rather Changer of forms, 
they give him a thoufand names, of which Siva, rsa or ISWARA, 
Rupra, Hara, SAmMbBuu, and Maua’pe’'va or Mauesa, are the 
moft common. The firft operations of thefe three Powers are varioufly 
defcribed in the different Purána’s by a number of allegories, and from 
them we may deduce the Jonian Philofophy of primeval water, the doc- 
trine of the Mundane Egg, and the veneration paid to the Nymphwa, or 
Lotos, which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at prefent in Hiz- 
duftan, Tibet, and Népal : the Tidetians are {aid to embellifh their temples 
and altars with it, and a native of Nepal made proftrations before it on 
entering my ftudy, where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay for 
examination. Mr. Horwzr, in explaining his firft plate, fuppofes 
BrauMa to be floating on a leaf of betel in the midít of the abyfs ; but 
it was manifeftly intended by a bad painter for a lotos-leaf or for that of 
the Indian fig-tree ; nor is the fpecies of pepper, known in Bengal by 
the name of Támbúla, and on the Coat of Malabar by that of betel, 
held facred, as he afferts, by the Hindus, or neceffarily cultivated under 
the infpection of Brahmans ; though, as the vines are tender, all the 
plantations of them are carefully fecured, and ought to be cultivated by 
a particular tribe of SZdras, who are thence called Tambuli s. 


That water was the primitive element and firft work of the Creative 
Power, is the uniform opinion of the Zzd/zn Philofophers; but, as they 
give fo particular an account of the general deluge and of the Creation, 
it can never be admitted, that their whole fyftem arofe from traditions 
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concerning the flood only, and muft appear indubitable, that their doc- 
trine is in part borrowed from the opening of Brras7t or Genefis, than 
which a fublimer paffage, from the firt word to the laft, never flowed 
or will flow from any human pen: <“ In the beginning Gon created the 
<“ heavens and the earth.—And the earth was void and wafte, and dark- 
** nefs was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit of Gop moved upon 
<“ the face of the waters; and Gop faid: Let Light be—and Light 
' The fublimity of this paflage is confiderably diminifhed by 
the Indian paraphrafe of it, with which Menu, the fon of BRAHMA’, 
begins his addrefs to the fages, who confulted him on the formation of 
the univerfe: ** This world, fays he, was all darknefs, undifcernible, 
** undiftinguifhable, altogether as in a profound fleep; till the felf-ex- 
<“ iftent invifible Gop, making it manifeft with five elements and other 
glorious forms, perfectly difpelled the gloom. He, defiring to raife 
** up various creatures by an emanation from his own glory, firft created 
* the «wafers, and imprefled them with a power of motion: by that 
** power was produced a golden Egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in 
** which was born BRAuMA', felf-exifting, the great parent of all rational 
<“ beings. The waters are called xara, fince they are the offspring of 
* NERA (or 1'swARA); and thence was NA'RA'vANA named, becaufe 
<“ his firft ayana, or moving, was on them. 


‘© ayas,’ 


^ 


A 


€ 


s THAT WHICH Is, the invifible caufe, eternal, felf-exifting, but 
** unperceived, becoming maículine from meuter, is celebrated among 
«ajl creatures by the name of BRAuMA'.. That God, having dwelled 
in the Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf meditating on Him- 
** felf, divided it into two equal parts; and from thoíe halves formed 
* the heavens and the earth, placing in the midít the fubtil ether, 


** the eight points of the world, and the permanent receptacle of wa- 
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To this curious defcription, with which the Manava Safira begins, I 
cannot refrain from fubjoining the four verfes, which are the text of the 
Bhagavat, and are believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme 
Being to BkaHMA: the following verfion is moft fcrupuloufly literal *. 


<“ Even I was even at firft, not any other thing; that, which exitts, 
‘ unperceived ; fupreme: afterwards I AM THAT WHICH Is; and he, 


* who muít remain, am I. 


* Except the Finsr CausE, whatever may appear, and may not 
< appear, in the mind, know that to be the mind's MA vA' (or Deia- 
s hen), as light, as darknefs. 


** As the great elements are in various beings, entering, yet not enter- 
<“ ing (that is, pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in them, yet not 


** in them. 


* Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, who feeks to know 
< the principle of mind, in union and feparation, which muft be Every 


>? 
e 


“ WHERE ALWAYS 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancient verfes muft appear in a naked 
verbal tranflation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that the poetry 
or mythology of Greece or Italy afford no conceptions more awfully 


magnificent: yet the brevity and fimplicity of the Mo/azck diction are 
unequalled. 


As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans, Ovip, 
who might naturally have been expected to defcribe it with learning and 


* See the Original, p. 206. Plate IV. 
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elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, which of the Gods was the actor in 
7: other Mythologifts are more explicit; and we may rely on the authority 
of CoRNUTuUS, that the old Europear heathens confidered Jove (not the 
fon of SaTuRN, but of the Ether, that is of an unknown parent) as the 
great Life-giver, and Father of Gods and men; to which may be added 
the Orghean doctrine, preferved by PRocrus, that ** the abyís and em- 
** pyreum, the earth and fea, the Gods and Goddefles, were produced 
“by Zeus or Jupiter.” In this character he correfponds with 
BRnAHMA' ; and, perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if we can 
rely on the accounts of their ancient religion), who, like BRAuMA', re- 
duced the univerfe to order, and, like Brauma’, /off bis head, with the 
blood of which new animals were inftantly formed: I allude to the 
common ftory, the meaning of which I cannot difcover, that BRAHMA’ 
had five heads till one of them was cut off by NARAYAN. 


That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper and Supporter of all, 
we may collect from his old Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who 
informs us, that his ufual name is a contraction of Fuvens Pater; an 
etymology, which {hows the idea entertained of his character, though 
we may have fome doubt of its accuracy. CALLIMACHUS, we know, 
addreffes him as the Ceflower of all good, and of fecurity from grief; and, 
Jince neither wealth without virtue, nor virtue without wealth, give com- 
plete happinefs, he prays, like a wife poet, for both. An Indian prayer 
for riches would be directed to Lacsumir’, the wife of VISHNU, fince 
the Hindu Goddefles are believed to be the powers of their 6 
lords: as to Cuve RA, the Indian PLUTUS, one of whofe names in 
Paulafiya, he is revered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of 4/acd, or borne through the fky in a fplendid car named Pu/h- 
paca, but is manifeftly fubordinate, like the other feven Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or ratier to the principal God confidered in three 
capacities. As the foul of the world, or the pervading mind, fo finely 

defcribed 
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defcribed by VrRG1r, we fee Jove reprefented by feveral Roman poets ; 
and with great fublimity by Lucan in the known fpeech of Cato 
concerning the Ammonian oracle, ** JUPITER is, wherever we look, 
<“ wherever we move." This is precifely the Jadian idea of Visunu, 
according to the four verfes above exhibited, not that the Brahmans 
imagine their male Divinity to be the Zivize Effence of the great one, 
which they declare to be wholly incomprehenfible ; but, fince the power 
of preferving created things by a fuperintending providence, belongs 
eminently to the Godhead, they hold that power to exift tranfcendently 
in the preferving member of the Triad, whom they fuppofe to be Every 
WHERE ALWAYS, not in fubftance, but in fpirit and energy: here, 
however, I {peak of the Vai/bnava’s ; for the Sarva' s afcribe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to be concilfely examined. 


It was in the capacity of Avenger and Deftroyer, that Jove encoun- 
tered and overthrew the Titans and Giants, whom TyPpuon, BRIAREUS, 
Titrus, and the reft of their fraternity, led againft the God of Olym- 
pus; to whom an Eagle brought Aghtning and thunderbolts during the 
warfare: thus, in a fimilar conteft between Siva and the Dastyas, or 
children of Dir1, who frequently rebelled againft heaven, BRaumMa 
is believed to have prefented the God of Deftruction with /ery /hafts. 
One of the many poems, entitled Ramayan, the laft book of which has 
been trantlated into Jza//az, contains an extraordinary dialogue between 
the crow Bhufhunda, and a rational Eagle, named Garupa, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, and the body of an 
imaginary bird; and one of the eighteen Purdnas bears his name and 
comprizes his whole hiftory. M. SONNERAT informs us, that VISHNU 
is reprefented in fome places riding on the GARvuDA, which he fuppofes 
to be the Pondicheri Eagle of Brisson, eípecially as the Brahmans of 
the Coat highly venerate that clafs of birds and provide food for num- 
bers of tbem at ftated hours: I rather conceive the GarZda to be a 

fabulous 
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fabulous bird, but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides on 
it, refembles the ancient Juprrer. In the old temples at Gaya, Visu- 
Nu is either mounted on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page ; but, left an etymologift fhould find GANYMED in 
Garup, I muft cbferve that the Sazfcrit word is pronounced Garura ; 
though I admit, that the Greczan and Indian ftories of the celeftial bird 
and the page appear to have fome refemblance. As the Olympian 
Jupiter fixed his Court and held his Councils on a lofty and brilliant 
mountain, fo the appropriated feat of Mana’pe va, whom the Savva’s 
confider as the Chief of the Deities, was mount Caz/é/a, every fplinter of 
whofe rocks was an ineftimable gem: his terreftrial haunts are the fnowy 
hills of Himdlaya, or that branch of them to the Eaft of the Brzbmapu- 
tra, which has the name of Chandrafichara, or the Mountain of the 
Moon. When, after all thefe circumftances, we learn that Siva is be- 
lieved to have three eyes, whence he is named alfo TRILO CHAN, and 
know from Pausanias, not only that T7zophthalmos was an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found, fo early as the taking 
of Troy, with a third eye in bis forebead, as we fee him reprefented by 
the Hindus, we muft conclude, that the identity of the two Gods falls 
little fhort of being demonítrated. 
4 

In the character of Def/royer alío we may look upon this Indian Deity 
as correfponding with the Szygizz Jovr, or PruTo; efpecially fince 
Ca'r’, or Time in the feminine gender, is a name of his confort, who 
will appear hereafter to be PRosERPINE: indeed, if we can rely on a 
Perfian tranflation of the Bhagavat (for the original is not yet in my 
poffeffion), the fovereign of Pdtala, or the Infernal Regions, is the King 
of Serpents, named SE'sHANA'G A ; for CRisHNA is there faid to have de- 
Ícended with his favourite An juw to the feat of that formidable divinity, 
from whom he inftantly obtained the favour, which he requefted, that 
the fouls of a Brahman’s fix fons, who had been flain in battle, might 


reanimate 
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reanimate their refpective bodies ; and SE'suANA'GA Is thus defcribed : 
‘“ He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand heads, and, on each 
<“ of them, a crown fet with refplendent gems, one of which was larger 
“and brighter than the reft; his eyes gleamed like flaming torches; 
** but. his neck, his tongues, and his body were black; the fkirts of 
** his habiliment were yellow, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
** of his ears ; his arms were extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 
<“ and his hands bore the holy fhell, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
“war, and the lotos." Thus PLutro was often exhibited in painting 
and fculpture with a diadem and fceptre; but himfelf and his equipage 
were of the blackeft fhade. 


There is yet another attribute of MAHA DE VA, by which he is too 
vifibly diftinguifhed in the drawings and temples of Bengal. To deftroy, 
according to the Védénti’s of India, the Séf’s of Perfia, and many Phi- 
lofophers of our European {chools, is only to generate and reproduce in 
another form: hence the God of Defirué?zon is holden in this country to 
prefide over Generation; as a fymbol of which he rides on a white dull. 
Can we doubt, that the loves and feats of JUPITER GENITOR (not for- 
getting the white bull of EuroPra) and his extraordinary title of Lapis, 
for which no fatisfactory reafon 1s commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Jzd/az Philofophy and Mythology? As to the deity of Lamp- 
facus, he was originally a mere fcare-crow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyítem ; and, in regard to Baccnus, the 
God of Vintage (between whofe acts and thofe of JUPITER we find, as 
Bacon obferves, a wonderful affinity), his l7+ypha/ick images, meatures, 
and ceremonies alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine; unlefs we believe them to have belonged originally to Stva, one 
of whofe names is Pagis or BA'Gi's, and to have been afterwards im- 
properly applied. Though, in an Effay on the Gods of India, where the 
Brahmans are pofitively forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can have 

little 
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little to do with Baccuus, as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary Prefident over the vintage in J¢aly, Greece, and the 
lower 4fa, yet we muft not omit Sura’pe'vi, the Goddefs of Wine, 
who arofe, fay the Hindus, from the ocean, when it was churned with 
the mountain Mandar: and this fable feems to indicate, that the Indians 
came from a country, in which wine was anciently made and confidered 
as a bleffüng; though the dangerous effe&s of intemperance induced 
their early legiflators to prohibit the ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it 
were much to be withed, that fo wife a law had never been violated. 


Here may be introduced the Jurirer Marinus, or Neptune, of the 
Romans, as refembling MAHA'DE'vA in his gezeratzve character ; efpe- 
cially as the Hindu God is the hufband of Buava’ni, whofe relation to 
the waters is evidently marked by her image being reftored to them at 
the conclufion of her great feftival called Durgét/ava: the is known 
alfo to have attributes exactly fimilar to thofe of Venus Marina, whofe 
birth from the fea-foam and fplendid rife from the Conch, in which the 
had been cradled, have afforded fo many charming fubjects to ancient 
and modern artifts ; and it is very remarkable, that the Remsua’ of 
InpRa’s court, who feems to correfpond with the popular Venus, or 
Goddefs of Beauty, was produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The identity of the £r/;Z/a and 
the trident, the weapon of Siva and of Neptune, feems to eftablith 
this analogy; and the veneration paid all over India to the large buc- 
cinum, efpecially when it can be found with the fpiral line and mouth 
turned from left to right, brings inftantly to our mind the mufick of 
Triton. The Genius of Water is VARUNA ; but he, like the reft, is 
far inferior to Maune’s‘a, and even to INDRA, who is the Prince of the 


beneficent genii. 
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This way óf confidering the Gods as individual fubftances, but as 
diftin& perfons in difüinét characters, is common to the European and 
Indian fyitems; as well as the cuftom of giving the higheft of them the 
greateft number of names: hence, not to repeat what has been faid of 
Jupiter, came the triple capacity of Diana; and hence her petition 
in CALLIMACcHUS, that fhe might be polyonymous or many-titled. The 
confort of Sıva is more eminently marked by thefe diftin&ions than 
thofe of BRauMa or VisHNu: fhe refembles the Isis Myrtonymos, to 
whom an ancient marble, defcribed by GruTER, is dedicated; but her 
leading names and characters are Pa RvaTi, DurGa’, Buava'ni. 


As the Mountain-born Goddefs, or Pa’rvaTi, fhe has many proper- 
ties of the Olympian Juno: her majeftick deportment, high {pirit, and 
general attributes are the fame; and we find her both on Mount Ca/4fa, 
and at the banquets of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. One circumftance in the parallel is extremely fingular: fhe is 
ufually attended by her fon CA'RTICE'Y A, who rides on a peacock; and, 
in fome drawings, his own robe feems to be ípangled with eyes; to 
which muft be added that, in fome of her temples, a peacock, without 
a rider, ftands near her image. Though Ca’rrice’ya, with his fix 
faces and numerous eyes, bears fome refemblance to Arcus, whom 
Juno employed as her principal wardour, yet, as he is a Deity of the 
fecond clafs, and the Commander of celeftial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Onus of Egypt and the Mars of Italy : his name SCANDA, 
by which he is celebrated in one of the Puránas, has a connexion, I am 
perfuaded, with the old SecanpER of Perfia, whom the poets ridi- 
culoufly confound with the Macedonian. 


The attributes of Durca’, or Difficult of accefs, are alfo con{picuous 
in the feftival above-mentioned, which is called by her name, and in 
this 
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this character fhe refembles MINERVA, not the peaceful inventrefs of 
the fine and ufeful arts, but PALLAs, armed with a helmet and fpear: 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or Valour united with Wifdom; both 
flew Demons and Giants with their own hands, and both protected the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due adoration. As Parras, they 
fay, takes her name from vibrating a lance, and ufually appears in com- 
plete armour, thus Curis, the old Latzan word for a fpear, was one of 
Juxo's titles; and fo, if GiR Ar Dus be correct, was HoProsMiA, which 
at Elis, it feems, meant a female drefied in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The azarmed Minerva of the Romans apparently correfponds, as 
patronefs of Science aud Genius, with SERESWA T1, the wife of BRaAuMA', 
and the emblem of his principal Creazzve Power : both goddeffes have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical works; but the SZrefwata 
of SARnu'PA'CHA'RYA is far more concife as well as more ufeful and 
agreeable than the Mizerva of Sancrius. The Minerva of Italy in- 
vented the flute, and SERESWATi prefides over melody: the protedctrefs 
of Athens was even, on the fame account, furnamed Musice’. 


Many learned Mythologifts, with. GiRALDvs at their head, con- 
fider the peaceful Minerva as.the Isis of Egypt; from whofe temple 
at Sais a wonderful infcription is quoted by PLurarcu, which has a 
refemblance to the four Sanfcrit verfes above exhibited as the text of 
the Bhagavat: ‘* 1 am all, that hath been, and is, and fhall be; and my 
<“ veil no mortal hath ever removed.” For my part I have no doubt, that 
the iswara and isi of the Hindus are the Osrrisand Isis of the Egyptians; 
though a diftin@ effay in the manner of PLurarcu would be requifite in 
order to demonftrate their identity : they niean, I conceive, the Powers of 
Nature confidered as Male and Female; and Isis, like the other god- 
defles, reprefents the active power of her lord, whofe eght forms, under 
which he becomes vifible to man, were thus enumerated: by Ca’Lr« 
DA/SA near two thoufand years ago : ** /ater was the firft work of the 

* (Creator; 
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سس 


‘© Creator; and Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
<“ ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity ; the two Lights of 


a 


‘ heaven diftinguifh time ; the fubtil Ezber, which is the vehicle of 
* found, pervades the univerfe; the E2770 is the natural دی‎ of all 
““ increale ; and by Ar all things breathing are animated: may Isa, 


<“ the power propitioufly apparent in thefe eight forms, blets and fuftain 


^ 


* you!" The five elements, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are confidered as isa or the Ruler, from which word isi may be 
regularly formed, though isa Ni be the ufual name of his ac£ive Poser, 
adored as the 6۶۵00615 of Nature. I have not yet found in Saz/crit the 
wild, though poetical, tale of Io; but am perfuaded, that, by means 
of the Puranas, we Mallin time difcover all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians without decyphering their hieroglyphicks: the bull of iswara 
feems to be Apis, or Ap, as he is more correctly named in the true 
reading of a paflage in JEREMIAH; and, if the veneration fhown both 
in Tibet and India to fo amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration of the LAMA himfelf, have not fome affini- 
ty with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of J/raé/, we muft at leaft 
allow that circumftances have wonderfully coincided. BHAVAN now 
demands our attention; and in this character I fuppofe the wife of 
Maua pe'va to be as well the Juxo Czzxia or LuciNA of the Romans 
(called alfo by them Diana So/vizona, and by the Gree#s ILITHYIA) as 
Venus herfelf; not the dalan queen of laughter and jollity, who, with 
her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination, 
and anfwers to the-Zzdjan RgMBuA'/ with her celeftial train of ۵/2۳ و‎ 
or damfels of paradife; but Venus Urania, fo luxuriantly painted by 
Lucretius, and fo properly invoked by him at the opening of a poem 
on nature; VENUS, prefiding over generation, and, on that account, ex- 
hibited fometimes of both fexes (an union very common in the Indian 
fculptures), as in her Zearded ftatue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 


Hermathena, and in thofe figures of her, which had the form of a coni- 
cal 
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cal marble; * for the reafon of which figure we are left, fays TACITUS, 
* in the dark :" the reafon appears too clearly in the temples and paint- 
ings of Hinduflan; where it never feems to have entered the heads of 
the legiflators or people that any thing natural could be offenfively ob- 
{cene ; a fingularity, which pervades all their writings and converfation, 
but is no proof of depravity in their morals. Both PLATO and CICERO 
{peak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cuprp, as the fon of Venus and Jupi- 
TER; which proves, that the monarch of O/ympus and the Goddeís of 
Fecundity were connected as MAHA’ DE vA and BuavaNni: the God 
CA'MaA, indeed, had Maya’ and Casyapa, or Uranus, for his parents, 
at leaft according to the Mythologifts of Ca/hmir ; but, in moft ref{pects, 
he feems the twin-brother of Cupip with richer and more lively appen- 
dages. One of his many epithets is Dipaca, the Inflamer, which is 
erroneoufly written Dipuc; and I am now convinced, that the fort of 
refemblance, which has been obferved between his Latin and Sanferit 
names, is accidental: in each name the three firft letters are the root, and 
between them there is no affinity. Whether any Mythological connec- 
tion fubfifted between the amaracus, with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the fu/asi of India, muft be left unde- 
termined: the botanical relation of the two plants (if amaracus be pro- 


perly tranílated marjoram 2 is extremely near. 


One of the moft remarkable ceremonies, in the feftival of the 7 
Goddeís, is that before-mentioned of cafting her image info the river: 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerned its origin and import, an- 
fwered, ** that it was prefcribed by the Véda, they knew not why ;’’ but 
this cuftom has, I conceive, a relation to the doctrine, that water is a 
form of iswara, and confequently of isa’ni, who is even reprefented 
by fome as the patronefs of that element, to which her figure is reftored, 
after having received all due honours on earth, which is confidered as 
another form of the God of Nature, though fubfequent, in the order of 

Creation, 
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Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems no decifive proof of one 
original fyftem among idolatrous nations in the worfhip of river-gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to their ftreams, and the 
ideas of purification annexed to them: fince Greeks, Italians, Egyptians, 
and Hus might (without any communication with each other) have 
adored the feveral divinities of their great rivers, from which they de- 
rived pleafure, health, and abundance. The notion of Doctor Mvs- 
GRAVE, that large rivers were fuppofed, from their ftrength and rapidi- 
ty, to be conducted by Gods, while rivulets only were protected by fe- 
male deities, is, like moft other notions of Grammarians on the genders 
of nouns, overthrown by facts. Moft of the great Indian rivers are 
feminine; and the three goddefles of the waters, whom the Hindus 
chiefly venerate, are GANG A', who fprang, like armed PArLAs, from 
the head of the Indian Jove; Yamuna’,.daughter of the Sun, and 
SERESWATI: all three meet at Prayaga thence called Treuen or zbe 
three plaited locks ; but SERESWwATI, according to the popular belief, 
finks under ground, and rifes at another 777vézz near Hág/, where fhe 
rejoins her beloved Ganca. "BRE Brahmaputra is, indeed, a male 
river; and, as his name fignifies the Son of BRauma’, I thence took 
occafion to feign that he was married to Ganca’, though I have not 
yet feen any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanfcrit books. 


Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, RA'MA and CRisHNA, muft 
now be introduced, and their feveral attributes diftinétly explained. The 
firft of them, I believe, was the Dionysos of the Greeks, whom they 
named Bromius, without knowing why, and BuGenes, when they 
reprefented him Zerzed, as well as Lv A1os and ELEuTHrERIOS, the 
Deliverer, and Trramsos or DirHyRAmsos, the Triumphant: 1noft 
of thofe titles were adopted by the Romans, by whom he was called 
Bruma, TAURIFORMIs, LIBER, TRIUMPHUS; and both nations had 


records or traditionary accounts of his grveng laws to men and deciding 
their 
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their contefts, of his improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
may appear yct more obfervable, of his conquering India and other 
countries with an army of Setyrs, commanded by no lefs a perfonage 
than PAN ; whom Lirivs GrRnALDUS, on what authority I know not, 
afferts to have refided in Ider77, ** when he had returned, fays the learn- 
** ed Mythologift, from the Indian war, in which he accompanied Bac- 
* cuus." It were fuperfluous in a mere eflay, to run any length in the 
parallel between this European God and the fovereign of Ayodhya, whom 
the Hindus believe to have been an appearance on earth of the Preferv- 
ing Power; to have been a Conqueror of the higheft renown, and the 
Deliverer of nations from tyrants, as well as of his confort Sita’ from 
the giant Ra’van, king of Lancd, and to have commanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Monkeys, which our natu- 
ralifis, or fome of them, have denominated Indian Satyrs: his General, 
the Prince of Satyrs, was named Hanumat, or with high cheek-bones ; 
and, with workmen of fich agility, he foon raifed a bridge of rocks over 
the fea, part of which, fay the Hindus, yet remains; and it is, proba- 
bly, the feries of rocks, to which the Mufe/mans or the Portuguefe have 
given the foolifh name of ApnAw's (it fhould be called RA MA's) bridge. 
Might not this army of Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra’ma, if fuch a monarch ever exifted, had civilized? However 
that may be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at this moment held in 
high veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion by the Bradmans, 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks of the Ganges, to have 
a regular endowment for the fupport of them: they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle (I fpeak as an eye-wit- 
nefs), and appear to have fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that the father of Hanumat 
was the God of Wind, named Pavan, one of the eight Genii; and, 
as PAN improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and “ played exquifitely 
“ on the cithern a few moments after his birth,” fo one of the four fyf- 


tems 
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tems of Judian mufick bears the name of HawuMAT, or HANUMA'N 
i| the nominative, as its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 


The war of Lancd is dramatically reprefented at the feftival of 
Ra’ma on the ninth day of the new moon of Chara; and the drama 
concludes (fays Horwrr, who had often feen it) with an exhibition 
of the fire-ordeal, by which the vi&or's wife SírA' gave proof of her 
connubial fidelity : ** the dialogue, he adds, is taken from one of the 
Eighteen holy books,” meaning, I fuppote, the Puranas; but the Hin- 
dus have a great number of regular dramas at leaft two thoufand years 
old, and among them are feveral very fine ones on the ftory of RA'MA. 
The firft poet of the Hindus was the great VA'rMic, and his Rémdáyan 
Is an Epic Poem on the fame fubject, which, in unity of action, mag- 
nificence of imagery, and elegance of ftyle, far furpafies the learned and 
elaborate work of Nonnus, entitled Dzzzy//aca, half of which, or twen- 
ty-four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, when I was very young, 
and fhould have travelled to the conclufion of it, if other purfuits had 
not engaged me: I fhall never have leifure to compare the Dionyfacks 
with the Rémdyan, but am confident, that an accurate comparifon of 
the two poems would prove Dionysos and Ra’ma to have been the 
fame perfon; and I incline to think, that he was Rama, the fon of 
Cu’su, who might have eftablifhed the firft regular government in this 
part of Afia. Thad almoft forgotton, that Meros is faid by the Greeks to 
have been a mountain of Jzdza, on which their Dionysos was born, and 
that Méru, though it generally means the north pole in the Indian 
geography, is alfo a mountain near the city of Naz/hada or Nyfa, called 
by the Grecian geographers Dionyfopolts, and univerfally celebrated in the 
Sanfcrit poems; though the birth place of Ra’ma is fuppofed to have 
been Aysiébya or Audh. That ancient city extended, if we believe the 
Brahmans, over a line of ten Yarns, or about forty miles, and the pre- 


fent city of Lac’huau, pronounced Lucnow, was only a lodge for one 
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of its gates, called Lac/hmanadwara, or the gate of LacsuMan, a bro- 
ther of RA'MA: M. SoxNznAT fuppofes Aycdbyd to have been Siam ; 
a moft erroneous and unfounded fuppofition! which would have been 
of little confequence, if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
RA'MA was the fame perfon with Bunpua, who muft have appeared 
many centuries after the conqueft of Lancd. 


The fecond great divinity, CRIsHNa, pafied a life, according to the 
Indians, of a moft extraordinary and incomprehenfible nature. He was 
the fon of Drevaci by Vasun’eva; but his birth was concealed 
through fear of the tyrant Cansa, to whom it had been predicted, that 
a child born at that time in that family would deftroy him: he was fof- 
tered, therefore, in Mathura by an honeft herdfman, furnamed ANAN- 
pa, or Happy, and his amiable wife Yaso’pa’, who, like another 
PALES, was conftantly occupied in her paftures and her dairy. In their 
family were a multitude of young Gopa’s or Cowherds, and beautiful 
Gopi’s, or milkmaids, who were his playfellows during his infancy ; and, 
in his early youth, he 10166160 777722 damfels as his favourites, with whom 
he paffed his gay hours in dancing, fporting, and playing on his flute. 
For the remarkable number of his Gps I have no authority but a 
whimfical picture, where zie girls are grouped in the form of an ele- 
phant, on which he fits and pipes; and, unfortunately, the word ۵ 
fignifies both zzze and mew or young; fo that, in the following ftanza, 
it may admit of two interpretations : 


70771 141011116 
perifada faba céhcutihalat . 
drutavilamwitacharuvibarinam 
berumabam bridayéna fada ۰ 


MOL. I. 0 و‎ ** [ bear 
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** [ bear in my bofom continually that God, who, for fportive recrea- 
<“ tion with a train of zize (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, now 
> quick now flow, on the fands دز‎ left by the Daughter of the Sun." 


Both he and the three Ra’Mas are defcribed as youths of perfect 
beauty ; but the princefles of Hrnduffan, as well as the damiels of Nan-~ 
DA's farm, were paflionately in love with CnisHNA, who continues to 
this hour the darling God of the Jadian women. The feet of Hzzáus, 
who adore him with enthufiaftick, and almoft exclufive, devotion, have 
broached a do@trine, which they maintain with eagernefs, and which 
feems general in thefe provinces ; that he was diftinct from all the 
Avatdrs, who had only an anfa, or portion, of his divinity; while 
Crisuna was the perfor of Visunu himfelf in a human form: hence 
they confider the third RA'MA, his elder brother, as the eighth Avatar 
invefted with an emanation of his divine radiance ; and, in the principal 
Sanferit di€tionary, compiled about two thouíand years ago, CRisH- 
NA, VA'sADE vA, Go' viNDA, and other names of the Shepherd God, 
are intermixed with epithets of N A'RA'vAN, or the Divine Spirit, All 
the Avatars are painted with gemmed Ethropian, or Parthian, coro- 
nets; with rays encircling their heads; jewels in their ears; two neck- 
laces, one ftraight, and one pendent on their bofoms with dropping 
gems; garlands of well-difpofed many-coloured flowers, or collars of 
pearls, hanging down below their waifts ; loofe mantles of golden tiffue 
or dyed filk, embroidered on their hems with flowers, elegantly thrown 
over one fhoulder, and folded, like ribbands, acrofs the breaít; with 
bracelets too on one arm, and on each wrift: they are naked to 
the waifts, and uniformly with dark azure flefh, in allu&on, probably, 
to the tint of that primordial fluid, on which NaA'nA'vAN moved in the 
beginning of time ; but their fkirts are bright yellow, the colour of the 


curious pericarpium in the center of the water-lily, where Nature, as 
r. 
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Dr. Murray obferves, in fome degree difclofes her fecrets, each feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfect leaves: they are fome- 
times drawn with that flower in one hand; a radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a miffile weapon, ina fecond; the facred fhell, or left-handed 
buccinum, in a third; and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth; but Crisu- 
NA, when he appears, as he fometimes does appear, among the Ava- 
¢ars, is more {plendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich garland of 
fylvan flowers, whence he is named VANAMA'rr, as low as his ankles, 
which are adorned with ftrings of pearls. Dark blue, approaching to 
black, which is the meaning of the word Cri/bna, is believed to have 
been his complexion ; and hence the large bee of that colour is confe- 
crated to him, and is often drawn fluttering over his head : that azure tint, 
which approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have already remark- 
ed, to Visunu; and hence, in the great refervoir or ciftern at Catmdn- 
du the capital of Népa/, there is placed in a recumbent pofture a large 
well-proportioned image of 4/uve marble, reprefenting NA'RA'vAN float- 
ing on the waters. But let us return to the actions of CR1suNA; who 
was not lefs heroick, than lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible 
ferpent Ca/ya with a number of giants and monfters: at a more ad- 
vanced age, he put to death his cruel enemy Cawsa ; and, having 
taken under his protection the king YupuisuT'utn and the other Pan- 
dus, who had been grievoufly opprefied by the Curus, and their tyranni- 
cal chief, he kindled the war defcribed in the great Epick Poem, entitled 
the Mahabharat, at the profperous conclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Vascont’ha, having left the inftructions comprifed in 
the Gita with his difconfolate friend Aryun, whofe grandfon became 


fovereign of India. 


In this picture it is impoffible not to difcover, at the firft glance, the 
features of APorro, furnamed ANomios, or the Pafloral, in Greece, and 


OPIFER in Italy; who fed the herds of Anmerus, and flew the ferpent 
Python 5 
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Python; a God amorous, beautiful, and warlike: the word Govinda 
may be literally tranflated Nomzos, as Céfava is Crinitus, or with fine 
hair; bat whether Gepdla, or the herd/man, has any relation to 
Apolo, \et our Etymologitts determine. Colonel VALLANCEY, whofe 
learned enquiries into the ancient literature of Ireland are highly inte- 
refting, affures me, that Crz/bza in [rifb means the Sun ; and we find 
ApoLLo and Sox confidered by the Roman poets as the fame deity: I 
am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not only CRISHNA or VISHNU, 
but even BRauma’ and Siva, when united, and expreffed by the myfti- 
cal word O'M, were defigned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the Solar 
fire; but Pua@sus, or the ord of the Sun perfonified, is adored by the 
Indians as the God Su'Rv A, whence the fect, who pay him particular 
adoration, are called Sauras: their poets and painters defcribe his car as 
drawn by feven green horfes, preceded by ARUN, or the Dawn, who 
acts as his charioteer, and followed by thoufands of Genii worfhipping 
him and modulating his praifes. He has a multitude of names, and 
among them twelve epithets or titles, which denote his diftinet powers 
in each of the twelve months: thofe powers are called dityas, or fons 
of Apiti by Casyapa, the Indian Uranus; and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of VisuNnu or Pervader. Su- 
RYA is believed to have defcended frequently from his car in a human 
fhape, and to have left a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the Indian ftories with the Hehadai of Greece: it is very fingular, that 
his two fons called Asw1NAU or AswiNI CUMA'RAU, in the dual, fhould 
be confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like CAsTon and Porrvux, 
but they have each the character of /EscurAPius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, who, in the form of a 
mare, was impregnated with fun-beams. 1 fufpect the whole fable of 
Casv APA and his progeny to be aftronomical ; and cannot but imagine, 
that the Gzee£. name CassioPE1A bas a relation to it. Another great 
Indian family are called the Children of the Moon, or CHANDRA; who 


is 
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is a male Deity, and confequently not to be compared with ARTEMIS 
or Diana; nor have I yet found a parallel in Jvdia for the Goddefs of 
the Chafè, who feems to have been the daughter of an European fancy, 
and very naturally created by the invention of Bucolick and Georgick 
poets: yet, fince the Woon is a form of 1swara, the God of Nature, 
according to the verfe of Ca’L1pa’sa, and fince 1’sa’n1 has been fhown 
to be his confort or power, we may confider her, in one of her charac- 
ters, as Luna; efpecially as we fhall foon be convinced that, in the 
fhades below, fhe correfponds with the Hecate of Europe. 


The woríhip of Solar, or Veftal, Pire may be aícribed, like that of 
Osiris and Isis, to the fecond fource of mythology, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers; and it feems, as far as I can 
yet underftand the édas, to be the principal worfhip recommended in 
them. We have feen, that Maua’peE va himéfelf is perfonated by Fire; 
but, fubordinate to him, is the God AGN1, often called Pa’vaca, or 
the Purifer, who anfwers to the VULCAN of Egypt, where he was a 
Deity of high rank; and his wife Swa’ua’ refembles the younger VEs- 
TA, Or VESTIA, as the Ev/ans pronounced the Greek word for a hearth: 
BHAVA‘NI, or VENUS, is the confort of the Supreme Deftructive and 
Generative Power; but the Greeks and Romans, whofe fyftem is lefs 
regular than that of the Jndzans, married her to their divine arti/?, whom 
they alfo named Hepuaistros and VULCAN, and who feems to be the 
Indian ViswACARMAN, the forger of arms for the Gods, and inventor 
of the agnyaftra, or fiery fbaft, in the war between them and the Daztyas 
or Titans. It is not eafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if the 
obfervation give offence in Ezg/azd, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difcovered planet fhould unqueftionably be named VULCAN ; 
fince the confufion of analogy in the names of the planets is inelegant, 
unfcholarly, and unphilofophical : the name Uranus is appropriated to 
the firmament ; but VuLcan, the floweft of the Gods, and, according 

to 
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to the Egyptian priefts, the oldett of them, agrees admirably with an 
orb, which muft perform its revolution in a very long period; and, by 
giving it this denomination, we fhall have feven primary planets with 
the names of as many Roman Deities, MERCURY, VENUS, TELLUS, 


Mars, JUPITER, SATURN, VULCAN. 


It has already been intimated, that the Muses and Nympus are the 
Go pya of Math’ ura, and of Géverdhan, the Parnaffus of the Hindus ; and 
the lyrick poems of JAvApz'vA will fully jufüfy this opinion; but the 
Nymphs of Mufick are the thirty Racini's or Female Paffious, whofe 
various functions and properties are fo richly delineated by the Zzdzan 
painters and fo finely defcribed by the poets ; but I will not anticipate 
what will require a feparate Eflay, by enlarging here on the beautiful 
allegories of the Hindus in their fyftem of mufical modes, which they 
call Ra cGa’s, or Pafions, and fuppofed to be Genii or Demigods. A 
very diftinguifhed fon of BRAHMA, named Na’‘reEpD, whofe actions are 
the fubject of a Purana, bears a ftrong refemblance to HERMES or MER- 
cURY: he was a wife legiflator, great in arts and in arms, an eloquent 
meffenger of the Gods either to one another or to favoured mortals, and 
a mufician of exquifite fkill; his invention of the Vind, or Indian lute, 
is thus defcribed in the poem entitled Magha: ** NA'nED fat watching 
‘‘ from time to time his large Vind, which, by the impulfe of the 
* breeze, yielded notes, that pierced fucceflively the regions of his ear, 
** and proceeded by mufical intervals." The law tract, fuppofed to have 
been revealed by N A'RED, 1s at this hour cited by the Pazdzts; and we 
cannot, therefore, believe him to have been the patron of T/zeves; though 
an innocent theft of CnisuNA's cattle, by way of putting his divinity to 
a proof, be ftrangely imputed, in the Béagavat, to his father BRAHMA’. 


The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, for whom we find a paral- 
lel in the Pantheon of India, 1s the Stygran or Taurick Diana, other- 
wife 
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wife named Hecartr, and often confounded with PROSERPINE; and 
there can be no doubt of her identity with CaA'rr, or the wife of Stva 
in his character of the Stygian Jove. To this black Goddefs with a 
collar of golden fkulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her principal tem- 
ples, buman facrifices were anciently offered, as the Vedas enjoined ; but, 
in the prefent age, they are abfolutely prohibited, as are alfo the facri- 
fices of bulls and horfes: kids are ftill offered to her; and, to pal- 
liate the cruelty of the flaughter, which gave fuch offence to BUDDHA, 
the Brahmans inculcate a belief, that the poor victims rife in the heaven 
of INpRA, where they become the muficians of his band. — Inítead of 
the obfolete, and now illegal, facrifices of a man, a bull, and a horfe, 
called Neramidha, Gémédba, and As wameédha, the powers of nature are 
thought to be propitiated by the lefs bloody ceremonies at the end of 
autumn, when the feftivals of CA'ri' and LacsuMr are folemnized 
nearly at the fame time: now, if it be afked, how the Goddefs of 
Death came to be united with the mild patronefs of Abundance, I mutt 
propofe another queftion, ‘* How came Proserpine to be reprefented 
‘in the European fyftem as the daughter of Ceres?” Perhaps, both 
queftions may be anfwered by the propofition of natural philofophers, 
that ‘ the apparent deftruction of a fubftance is the production of it in 
. ** a different form." The wild mufick of Ca'r1's priefts at one of her 
feftivals brought inftantly to my recollection the Scythian meafures of 
Drana’s adorers in the f{plendid opera of IpHiGENIA in Tauris, which 
Guiuck exhibited at Paris with lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with 
every advantage that an orcheftra could fupply. 


That we may not difmifs this aflemblage of European and Afatick 
divinities with a fubje&t fo horrid as the altars of HgcA TE and Ca'rr, 
let us conclude with two remarks, which properly, indeed, belong to the 


Indian Philofophy, with which we are not at prefent concerned. Firft; 
Elyfium 
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Ehjium (not the place, but the blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe 
Mir ToN ufes the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed by the poets, 
a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment: it is, however, more ex- 
alted than the temporary E/yfium in the court of INDRA, where the 
pleafures, as in MunamMen’s paradile, are wholly fenfual; but the 
Muédti, or Elyfian happinefs of the V’danta School is far more fublime ; 
for they reprefent it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to deftroy 
conicioufnefs, in the divine effence; but, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear touching 
on the doctrine of tranfmigration and the fimilarity of the ’¢dénta to the 


Sicilian, Italic, and old Academick Schools. 


Secondly ; in the myftical and elevated character of PAN, as a perfoni- 
fication of the Unever/e, according to the notion of lord Bacon, there 
arifes a fort of fimilitude between him and Crisuna confidered as Na’- 
RA YAN. The Greciaz god plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, we 
are told, etherial harmony; he has his attendant Nymphs of the paftures 
and the dairy ; his face is as radiant as the fky, and his head illumined 
with the horns of a crefcent; whilft his lower extremities are deformed 
and fhaggy, as a fymbol of the vegetables, which the earth produces, 
and of the beafts, who roam over the face of it: now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general character of Crisuna, the Shep- 
herd God, and partly with the defcription in the BAdgavat of the divine 
fpirit exhibited 7» the form of this Univerfal World; to which we may 
add the following ftory from the fame extraordinary poem. ‘The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso’pa’, that the child Crisuna had 
been drinking their curds and milk: on being reproved by his fofter- 
mother for this indifcretion, he requefted her to examine his mouth ; in 
which, to her juft amazement, fhe beheld the whole univerfe in all its 
plenitude of magnificence. 


We 
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We muft not be furprized at finding, on a clofe examination, that 
the characters of all the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at laft into one or two; for it feems a well-founded opinion, 
that the whole crowd of gods and goddeffes in ancient Rome, and modern 
Váránes, mean only the powers of nature, and principally thofe of the 
Sun, exprefled in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful 


names. 


Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfectly at prefent for want of 
ampler materials, but with a confidence continually increafing as I ad- 
vanced, a parallel between the Gods adored in three very different na- 
tions, Greece, Italy, and India; but, which was the original fyftem and 
which the copy, I will not prefume to decide ; nor are we likely, I be- 
lieve, to be foon furnifhed with fufficient grounds fora decifion: the 
fundamental rule, that natural, and mof buman, operations proceed from 
the fimple to the compound, will aftord no affiftance on this point; fince 
neither the dfatick nor European fyftem has any fimplicity in it; and 
both are fo complex, not to fay abfurd, however intermixed with the 
beautiful and the fublime, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the inven- 
tion cannot be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 


Since Egypt appears to have been the grand fource of knowledge for 
the weflern, and India for the more eaflern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians communicated their 
Mythology and Philofophy to the Hzzdus, or converfely ; but what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning India, no mortal knows; 
and what the learned of Váranes have aflerted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little fatisfaction: fuch circumftantial evidence on 
this queftion as I have been able to collect, fhall neverthelefs be ftated ; 
becauíe, unfatisfa&ory as it is, there may be fomething in it not whoily 
unworthy of notice; though after all, whatever colonies may have come 
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from the Nive to the Ganges, we fhall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
BRYANT, that Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Italians, proceeded ori- 
ginally from one central place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fciences into China and Japan: may we not add, even to 


Mexico and Peru ? 


Every one knows, that the true name of Egypt is Misr, fpelled with 

a palatial fibilant both in Hebrew and Arabick: it feems in Hebrew to 
have been the proper name of the firit fettler in it; and, when the 
Arabs ufe the word for a great city, they probably mean a city like the 
capital of Egypt. Father Marco, a Roman Miffionary, who, though 
not a fcholar of the firft rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate 
falfehood, lent me the laft book ofa Ramiyan, which he had tranflated 
through the Hid? into his native language, and with it a fhort vocabu- 
lary of Mythological and Hiftorical names, which had been explained 
to him by the Pandits of Berfyà, where he had long refided: one of 
the articles in his little dictionary was, و1۳2‎ a town and province, 
<“ in which the priefts from Egypt fettled ;” and, when I afked him, 
what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Misr, but obferved, 
that they fometimes confounded it with 10/۵۰ I perceived, that 
his memory of what he had written was correct ; for Mzs'r was another 
word in his index, ** from which country, he faid, came the Egyptian 
e priefts, who fettled in 7zruz." I fufpected immediately, that his in- 
telligence flowed from the Mufelmans, who call fugar-candy Mi/ri or 
Egyptian; but, when I examined him clotely, and earneftly defired him 
to recollect from whom he had received his information, he repeatedly 
and pofitively declared, that ** it had been given him by feveral Hindus, 
‘and particularly by a Brahman, his intimate friend, who was reputed 
“a confiderable Pandit, and had lived three years near his houfe." 
We then conceived, that the feat of his Egyptias colony muft have been 
Tirébit, commonly pronounced 77r/f, and anciently called Mi’hila, the 
principal 
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principal town of Sazacadesa, or north Babar; but Maune’sa Pandit, 
who was born in that very diftrict, and who fubinitted patiently to a 
long examination concerning Misr, overfet all our conclufions: hs de- 
nied, that the Brahmans of his country were generally furnamed Misr, 
as we had been informed ; and faid, that the addition of Misra to the 
name of VA CHESPETI, and other learned authors, was a title formerly 
conferred on the writers of mz/ce/lanies, or compilers of various tracts on 
religion or fcience, the word being derived from a root fignifying to mix. 
Being afked, where the country of Mzrr was, ** There are two, he an- 
** fwered, of that name; one of them zz the ef under the dominion of 
‘© Mufelmans, and another, which all the Sé/fras and Puranas mention, 
** jn a mountainous region to the zort of Ayddbyà :” it is evident, that 
by the firt he meant Egypt, but what he meant by the fecond, it is not 
eafy to afcertain. A country, called Tzrubuć by our geographers, ap- 
pears in the maps between the north-eaftern frontier of Audb and the 
mountains of Népal; but whether that was the 77rZ/ mentioned to father 
Marco by his friend of Betzyz, I caunot decide. This only I know 
with certainty, that Mz/ra is an epithet of two Brébmans in the drama 
of SAcoN TALA', which was written near a century before the birth of 
. CunisT ; that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of the fineft dra- 
matick poets, of India have the fame title; that we hear it frequently in 
court added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that none of the Pandits, 
whom I have fince confulted, pretend to know the true meaning of the 
word, as a proper name, or to give any other explanation of it than that 
it is a furname of Brahmans zm the weft. On the account given to Co- 
lone] Kyp by the old Rad of Cri/bnanagar, “ concerning traditions 
* among the Himdus, that fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,” 
I cannot rely; becaufe I am credibly informed by fome of the Raja’s 
own family, that he was not a man of folid learning, though he poffeffed 
curious books, and had been attentive to the converfition of learned 
men: befides, I know that his fon and moft of his kinfmen have been 

dabblers 
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dabblers in Perfian literature, and believe them very likely, by con- 
founding one fource of information with another, to puzzle themfelves 
and miflead thofe, with whom they converíc. "The word Myr, fpelled 
alfo in Sanfcrit with a palatial fibilant, is very remarkable; and, as far 
as Etymology can help us, we may fafely derive Ni/us from the San/crit 
word nila, or blue ; fince Dionysius exprefsly calls the waters of that 
river ** an azure ftream ;" and, if we can depend on Manco's Italian 
verfion of the Rémdyan, the name of Nila is given to a lofty and facred 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, from which flowed a river of 
clear, fweet, and frefb svater. M. SouNERAT refers to a differtation by 
Mr. Scumit, which gained a prize at the Academy of Infcriptions, 
* On an Egyptian Colony eítablifhed in /zdz:" it would be worth 
while to examine his authorities, and either to overturn or verify them 
by fuch higher authorities, as are now acceflible in thefe provinces. I 
ftrongly incline to think him right, and to believe that Egyptian priefts 
have actually come from the Ni/e to the Gangà and Yamuna, which the 
Brébmans moft affuredly would never have left: they might indeed, 
have come either to be inftructed or to inftru& ; but it feems more pro- 
bable, that they vifited the Swrmans of India, as the fages of Greece vifit- 
ed them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; nor is it likely, 
that the felf-fufficient Brahmans would have received them as their pre- 
ceptors. 


Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a connexion {ubfifted be- 
tween the old idolatrous nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, and confequently be- 
fore the birth of Moszs ; but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree affect the truth and fan&ity of the ۱۷۵/۵۸۵۸ Hiftory, which, if con- 
firmation were necefiary, it would rather tend to confirm. The Drvize 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, and in all refpe&s highly 
accomplifhed, could not but know the mythological fyftem of Egypt; 

but 
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but he muft have condemned the fuperftitions of that people, and de- 
fpifed the fpeculative abfurdities of their priefts; though fome of their 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood were grounded on truth. 
Who was better acquainted with the mythology of Athens than SocRA- 
TEs? Who more accurately verfed in the Rabbinical doctrines than 
PAur? Who poflefled clearer ideas of all ancient aftronomical fyftems 
than Newron, or of fcholaftick metaphyficks than Locke? In whom 
could the Romifh Church have had a more formidable opponent than in 
CHILLINGWORTH, whofe deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to difpute them? In a word, who more exactly knew the 
abominable rites and fhocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf? 
Yet the learning of thofe great men only incited them to feek other 
fources of truth, piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had long 
been immerfed. There is no fhadow then of a foundation for an 
Opinion, that Moses borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Genefis 
from the literature of Egypt: ftill lefs can the adamantine pillars of our 
Chrijiian faith be moved by the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any inquiries into the 7z- 
dian "Theology. Very refpeétable natives have affured me, that one or 
two miffionaries have been abfurd enough, in their zea] for the conver- 
fion of the Gentiles, to urge, ** that the Himdus were even now almoft 
«© Chriftians, becaufe their BRAHMa’, VisHnu, and MAHESA, were no 
< other than the C/Arz/fzan 'FPrinity ;" a fentence, in which we can only 
doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The three 
powers, Creative, Prefervative, and Deftructive, which the Hindus ex- 
prefs by the triliteral word Om, were grofsly afcribed by the firft idola- 
ters to the deat, light, and flame of their miftaken divinity, the Sun; and 
their wifer fucceffors in the Eaft, who perceived that the Sun was 
only a created thing, applied thoie powers to its creator; but the Indian 
Triad, and that of PLATO, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Rea- 


fon, 
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fon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinefs and fublimity 
cf the doctrine, which pious CZrzfiazus have deduced from texts in the 
Gofpel, though other Córz/Aans, as pious, openly profefs their diffent 
from them. Each fet muft be juftified by its own faith and good in- 
tentions: this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of our church 
cannot without profanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus, which 
has only an apparent retfemblaice to it, but a very different ineaning. 
One fingular fact, however, muft not be fuffered to pafs unnoticed. 
That the name of Crisuna, and the general outline of his ftory, were 
long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time’ of 
Homer, we know very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, entitled 
Bhégavat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is filled with nar- 
ratives of a moft extraordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and inter- 
mixed with poetical decorations: the incarnate deity of the Sazfcrzz ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among Herd/men, but it adds, that 
he was educated among them, and paffed his youth in playing with a 
party of milkmaids ; a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all new- 
born males to be flain, yet this wonderful babe was preferved by biting 
the breaft, inítead of fucking the poifoned nipple, of a nurfe commif- 
fioned to kill him; he performed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in 
his infancy, and, at the age of feven years, held up a mountain on the 
tip of his little finger: he faved multitudes partly by his arms and partly 
by his miraculous powers; he raifed the dead by defcending for that 
purpofe to the loweft regions ; he was the meckett and beft-tempered of 
beings, wafhed the feet of the Brahmans, and preached very nobly, in- 
deed, and fublimely, but always in their favour; he was pure and 
chafte in reality, but exhibited an appearance of excefhve libertinifm, 
and had wives or miftreffes too numerous to be counted; laftly, he was 
benevolent and tender, yet fomented and conducted a terrible war. 
This motley ftory muft induce an opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, 

which 
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which abounded in the firt age of Chrifliantty, had been brought to Xx- 
dia, and the wildeft parts of them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Cr’sava, the APoLLOo of Greece. 


As to the general extenfion of our pure faith in Hindujfan, there are 
at prefent many fad obftacles to it. The Mufelmans are already a fort of 
heterodox Chriffians: they are Chrifiians, if Locke reafons juftly, be- 
caufe they firmly believe the immaculate conception, divine character, 
and miracles of the Messtan; but they are heterodox, in denying ve- 
hemently his character of Son, and his equality, as God, with the Fa- 
ther, of whofe unity and attributes they entertain and exprefs the moft 
awful ideas; while they confider our doctrine as perfect blafphemy, and 
infit, that our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by 
Jews and Chrifizans. It will be inexpreffibly difficult to undeceive 
them, and fcarce poffible to diminifh their veneration for MOHAMMED 
and Ari, who were both very extraordinary men, and the fecond, a 
man of unexceptionable morals: the Koràz fhines, indeed, with a bor- 
rowed light, fince moft of its beauties are taken from our Scriptures; 
but it has great beauties, and the Mu/elwdns will not be convinced that 
they were borrowed. The Hindus on the other hand would readily ad- 
mit the truth of the Gofpel ; but they contend, that it is perfectly con- 
fiftent with their Safras: the deity, they fay, has appeared innumerable 
times, in many parts of this world and of all worlds, for the falvation of 
his creatures ; and though we adore him in one appearance, and they in 
others, yet we adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral 
worfhips, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if they be 
fincere in fubftance. We may affure ourfelves, that neither. Mue/máns 
nor Findus will ever be converted by any miffion from the Church of 
Rome, or from any other church; and the only human mode, perhaps, 
of caufing fo great a revolution will be to tranflate into Sanferit and 
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Perfian fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Isaran, as are 
indifputably Evangelical, together with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory difcourfe containing full evidence of the very diftant ages, in 
which the predictions themfelves, and the hiftory of the divine perfon 
predicted, were feverally made publick ; and then quietly to difperfe the 
work among the well-educated natives; with whom if in due time it 
failed of producing very falutary fruit by its natural influence, we 
could only lament more than ever the ftrength of prejudice, and the 
weaknefs of unaffifted reaíon. 


ON 


ON 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 


WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1788, 


BY 


Tur PRESIDENT. 


THE great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo firmly by themfelves, 
and has been the fubje& of fo much converfation among Europeans, that 
a (hort view of their Chronological Syftem, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thofe, who feck - 
truth without partiality to receive opinions, and without regarding any 
confequences, that may refult from their inquiries: the confequences, 
indeed, of truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafonable man will ap- 
prehend any danger to fociety from a general diffufion of its light; but 
we mutt not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftake 
enigmas and allegories for hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpofed to reject the Mo/aick hiftory, if it be proved erroneous, 
as to believe it, if it be confirmed by found reafoning from indubitable 
evidence, I propofe to lay before you a concife account of Indian Chro- 
nology extracted from Sanferit books, or collected from converfations 
with Pazdits, and to fubjoin a few remarks on their fyftem, without 
attempting to decide a queftion, which I fhall venture to ftart, ** whe- 
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« ther it 1s not in fact the fame with our own, but embellifhed and ob- 


fcured by the fancy of their pocts and the riddles of their aftronomers." 


One of the moft curious books in Sazfcri?, and onc of the oldeft after 


¢6 


the Zéda’s, is a tra on religious and civil duties, taken, as it is believed, 


froin the oral inftruétions of Menu, fon of BRAuMA,, to the firít in- 


habitants of the earth: a well-collated copy of this interefting law-tract 


now before me; and I begin my differtation with a few couplets from 


iS 


the firft chapter of it: “ The fun caufes the divifion of day and night, 


which are of two forts, thofe of men and thofe of the Gods; the day, 
for the labour of aX creatures in their feveral employments ; the night, 
for their flumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; and 
it is divided into two parts; the bright half is ¢4ezr day for laborious 
exertions; the dark half, zberr night for fleep. A year is a day and 
night of the Gods ; and that is alfo divided into two halves; the day 
is, when the {un moves towards the north ; the night, when it moves 
towards the fouth. Learn now the duration of a night and day of 
DRAHMA', with that of the ages refpectively and in order. Four 
thoufand years of the Gods they call the Cra (or Satya/, age ; and 
its limits at the beginning and at the end are, in like manner, as 
many hundreds. In the three fuccefhve ages, together with their 
limits at the beginning and end of them, are thoufands and hundreds 
diminifhed by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
thoufand divine years, is called an age of the Gods; anda thoufand 
fuch divine ages added together muft be confidered as a day of BRAH- 
MA’: his night has alfo the fame duration. The before mentioned 
age of the Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years, multiplied by 
feventy-one, form what is named here below a Manqwantara. There 
are alternate creations and deftructions of worlds through innumerable 
Manwantara’s: the Being Supremely Defirable performs all this again 
and again." 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus believe to 
have been revealed from heaven, and which they generally underftand 
in a literal fenfe : it feems to have intrinfick marks of being purely aftro- 
nomical; but I will not appropriate the obfervations of others, nor anti- 
cipate thofe in particular, which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the fociety. A 
conjecture, however, of Mr. PATERSON has {fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, efpecially as it feems to be 
confirmed by one of the couplets juft-cited: he fuppofes, that, as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of 
its bright and dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day and night of 
mortals might have been confidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of 
the lower world; and then a year of fuch months will confift only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year 
of mortals; whence he furmifes, that the four million three hundred and 
twenty thoufand years, of which the four Indian ages are fuppofed to con- 
fift, mean only years of twelve days; and, in fact, that fum, divided by 
thirty, is reduced to an hundred and forty-four thoufand: now a thoufand 
Jour hundred and forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu aftrono- 
my, and that fum, multiplied by eghteen, amounts precitfely to twenty- 
five thoufand nine hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the 
fixed ftars appear to perform their long revolution eaftward. The laft 
mentioned fum is the product alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which, 
according to M. BAILLY, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and 
eighty, or the Tartarian period, called Van, and of two thoufand eight 
hundred and.eigbty nto ze, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, 
but confidered by the Hzadus as a myfterious number and an emblem of 
Divinity, becaufe, if it be multiplied by any other whole number, the 
fum of the figures in the different products remains always nine, as the 
Deity, who appears in many forms, continues One immutable effence. 


The important period of fwenty-fve theufand nine hundred and twenty 
years 
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years is well known to arife from the multiplication of three hundred and 
fixty into feventy-two, the number of years in which a fixed ftar feems to 
move through a degree of a great circle; and, although M. Le GENTIL 
affures us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the 
{tars to be made in fwenty-four thoufand years, or fifty-four feconds of a 
degree to be 40 in one year, yet we may have reafon to think, that 
the old Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate calculation, but 
concealed their knowledge from the people under the veil of fourteen 
MENWANTARA’S, /cventy-one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of 
different forts, from thofe of BRAnM A' to thofe of Patala, or the infernal 
regions. lf we follow the analogy fuggefted by MENu, and fuppofe only 
a day and night to be called a year, we may divide the number of years in 
a divine age by three hundred and fixty, and the quotient will be 0۵ 
thoufand, or the number of his divine years in one age: but, conjecture 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 and 25920, and 
we fhall find, that among their common divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 
30, 72, 144, &c. which numbers with their feveral multiples, efpecially 
ina decuple progreffion, conititute fome of the moft celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. We cannot 
fail to obferve, that the number +32, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian fyftem, is a Ooth part of 25920, and, by continuing the com- 
parifon, we might probably folve the whole enigma. In the preface to 
a Varanes Almanack I find the following wild ftanza: “ A thoufand 
<“ Great Ages are a day of BRAHMA/ ; a ¢houfand fuch days are an Indian 
<“ hour of VisuNu ; fix hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period of 
“ RuprRa; and a million of Rudra’s (or two guadrillions five hundred and 
<“ ninety-two thoufand trillions of lunar years), are but a fecond to the Su- 
* preme Being." The Mindu theologians deny the conclufion of the 
ftanza to be orthodox: ‘* Time, they fay, exifis not at all with Gop ;” and 
they advife the Aftronomers to mind their own bufinefs without meddling. 
with theology. The aftrono:nical verfe, however, will anfwer our pre- 
fent 
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fent purpofe; for it fhows, in the firft place, that cyphers are added at 
pleafure to {well the periods; and, if we take ten cyphers from a Rudra, 
or divide by ten thoufand millions, we fhall have a period of 259200000 
years, which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of zīme among the Hin- 
dus) will give 4320000, or a Great Age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreafing arith- 
metically in the golden, filver, copper, and earthen, ages. But, fhould it 
be thought improbable, that the Jvdian aftronomers in very early times 
had made more accurate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria, Bagdad, 
or Mardaghah, and {till more improbable that they fhould have relapfed 
without apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, that they formed 
their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 by 180 accord- 
ing to M. Le GreNT1L, or of 21600 by 200 according to the comment 
on the Surya Stddbanta. Now, as it is hardly poffible, that fuch coin- 
cidences fhould be accidental, we may hold it zear/y demonftrated, that 
the period of a divine age was at firft merely aftronomical, and may con- 
fequently reject it from our prefent inquiry into the hiftorical or civil 
chronology of India. Let us, however, proceed to the avowed opi- 
nions of the Hidus, and fee, when we have afcertained their fyftem, 
whether we can reconcile it to the courfe of nature and the common 


fenfe of mankind. 


The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and believe 
that, in every thoufand fuch ages, or in every day of BRAnMA', four- 
teen Menu’s are fucceflively invefted by him with the fovereignty of the 
earth: each Menu, they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and 
grandíons during a period of feventy-one divine ages ; and fuch a period 
they name a Manwantara; but, fince fourteen multiplied by /eventy-one 
are not quite a thoufand, we muft conclude, that fx divine ages are al- 
lowed for intervals between the Manwantara’s, or for the twilight of 
BraumMa’s day. Thirty fuch days, or Ca/pas, conftitute, in their 
opinion, a month of BRAHMA’; twelve fuch months, one of his years ; 


and 
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and an hundred fuch years, his age; of which age they affert, that fifty 
years have elapfed. We are now then, according to the Hidus, in the 
firft day or Ca/pa of the firft month of the fifty-firft year of BRAuMA"s 
age, and in the twenty-eighth divine age of the feventh Manwautara, of 
which divine age the three fir/? human ages have paffed, and four thou- 
Jand eight hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 


Inthe prefent day of BRauMa’ the firft Menu was furnamed Swa’- 
YAMBHUVA, or Sou of tbe Self-exiflent ; and it is He, by whom the Zz- 
flitutes of Religious aud Civil Duties are fuppofed to have been delivered : 
in his time the Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and, by his wife SATA- 
RU'PA', he had two diftinguifhed fons, and three daughters. ‘This pair 
was created, for the multiplication of the human ípecies, after that new 
creation of the world, which the Brahmans call Padmacalpiya, ov the 
Lotos-creation. 


If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu’s Inftitutes, ac- 
cording to the Brahmans, we muft multiply four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, and add to the product 
the number of years already paft in the feventh Manwantara. Of the 
five Menu’s, who fucceeded him, I have feen little more than the 
names; but the Hindu writings are very diffufe on the life and pofterity 
of the feventh Menu, furnamed VaivaswaTa, or Child of the Sun: 
he is fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the eldeft was Icsu- 
WA'CU ; and to have been accompanied by feven ARZ/Zz's, or holy per- 
fons, whofe names were, CASYAPA, ATR1, VASISHTHA, VISWA MI- 
TRA, GAUTAMA, JAMADAGNI, and BHARADWA'JA; an account, 
which explains the opening of the fourth chapter of the Gita: “ ‘This 
“immutable fyitem of devotion, fays Crisuna, I revealed to Vivas- 
* WAT, or the Sun; Vivaswar declared it to is fon Menu; Menu 
** explained it to Iespwa’cu: thus the Chief R7//7s know this fublime 
<“ doctrine delivered from one to another.” 


In 
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In the reign of this Sun-born Monarch the Hindus believe the whole 
earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed by 
a flood, except the pious Prince himfelf, the feven Ryhrs, and their 
feveral wives ; for they fuppofe his children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general pra/aya, or deftruction, is the fubject of the firtt 
Purana, or Sacred Poem, which coniifts of fourteen thoufand Stanzas ; 
and the ftory is concifely, but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth 
book of the Bhégawata, from which I have extracted the whole, and 
tranflated it with great care, but will only prefent you here with an 
abridgement of it. ** The demon HAvAGnt'vA having purloined thc 
** F'édas from the cuftody of BRAnMA', while he was repofing at the 
<“ clofe of the fixth Mazaseaztara, the whole race of men became corrupt, ' 
< except the feven RI/fb?s, and SATYAVRATA, who then reigned in 
* Dravira, a maritime region to the fouth of Carndta: this prince was 
<“ performing his ablutions in the river Critamala, when VisHNu ap- 
** peared to him in the fhape of a fmall fifh, and, after feveral augmen- 
** tations of bulk in different waters, was placed by SATYAVRATA in 
** the ocean, where he thus addreíled his amazed votary : * In /evez days 
* all creatures, who have offended me, íhall be deftroyed by a deluge, 
< but thou fhalt be fecured in a capacious veffel miraculoufly formed : 
* take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, 
‘and, together with the feven holy men, your refpective wives, and 
* pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear; then fhalt thou know 
* God face to face, and all thy queftions fhall be anfwered.’ Saying 
this, he difappeared ; and, after feven days, the ocean *' began to 


A 


* overflow the coafts, and the earth to be flooded by conítant fhowers, 
* when SATYAvRATA, meditating on. the Deity, faw a large vefiel 
<“ moving on the waters: he entered it, having in all refpects conformed 


** to the inftru&tions of VisuNvu ; who, in the form of a vait fifh, tuffezed 


A 


‘ the veflel tô be tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, to his 
** meafurelefs horn. When the deluge had ceafed, VisuNU flew the 
<c demon, 
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« demon, and recovered the Véda’s, inftrudted SATYAVRATA in divine 
* knowledge, and appointed him the feventh Menu by the name of 
< VAIVASWATA. Let us compare the two Indian accounts of the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge with thofe delivered by Moses. It is not made a 
queftion in this tract, whether the firft chapters of Genefis are to be un- 
derítood in a literal, or merely in an allegorical, fenfe: the only points 
before us are, whether the creation defcribed by the ff? Menu, which 
the Bréhmans call that of the Lotos, be not the fame with that recorded 
in our Scripture, and whether the ftory of the /eventh Menu be not 
one and the fame with that of Noau. I propofe the queftions, but 
afirm nothing; leaving others to fettle their opinions, whether AnAM 
be derived from dim, which in Sazfcrit means the //rf/, or MEeNu from 
Nun, the true name of the Patriarch; whether the Sacrifice, at which 
Gop is believed to have defcended, allude to the offering of ABEL ; 
and, on the whole, whether the two Mzxv's can mean any other per- 
fons than the great progenitor, and the reltorer, Of OM IDE OS 


On a fuppofition, that VAIVASWATA, Or Sun-born, was the Noan 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his pofterity, which 
I extract from the Purdnarthapreeas'a, or The Purana’s Explained, a 
work lately compofed in Sanferit by Ra’pHa’cA NTA SARMAN, a Pan- 
dit of extenfive learning and great fame among the Hindus of this pro- 
vince. Before we examine the genealogies of kings, which he has col- 
lected from tne Purdna’s, it will be neceflary to give a general idea of 
the Avatdra’s, or Defeents, of the Deity: the Hizdus believe innu- 
merable fuch defcents or fpecial interpofitions of providence in the af- 
fairs of mankind, but they reckon £ez principal Zvatára's in the current 
period of four ages; and all of them are defcribed, in order as they are 
fuppofed to occur, in the following Ode of JavApEva, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 


1. * Thou 
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1. * Thou recovereft the Veda in the water of the ocean of de- 
‘¢ ftruction, placing it joyfully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by thee ; 
* O Cr'sAvA, affuming the body of a /b: be victorious, O Heri, 
** lord of the Univerfe ! 


2. ** 'The earth ftands firm on thy immenfely broad back, which 
< grows larger from the callus occafioned by bearing that vaft burden, 
< O CESAVA, afluming the body of a ۵۳/۵2/۵۰ be victorious, O Hert, 
** lord of the Univerfe ! 


3. ** The earth, placed on the point of thy tufk, remains fixed like 
<“ the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Cesava, afluming 
‘¢ the form of a doar: be victorious, O HERI, lord of the Univerfe !" 


4. The claw with a ftupendous point, on the exquifite lotos of thy 
lion’s paw, is the black bee, that ftung the body of the embowelled 
Hiranyacasipu, O Cr’sava, affuming the form of a man-lion: be 
victorious, O HERI, lord of the Univerfe ! 


5. By thy power thou beguileft BAri, O thou miraculous dwarf, 
thou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga) fpringing from thy 
feet, O Ce’sava, afluming the form of a dwarf: be victorious, O Hr- 
RI, lord of the Univerfe ! 


6. Thou batheft in pure water, confifting of the blood of Cyhatriya’s, 
the world, whofe offences are removed and who are relieved from the 
pain of other births, O Cz'sava, afluming the form of PARAS'U-RA'MA: 


be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 


7. With cafe to thyfelf, with delight to the Genu of the eight re- 
gions, thou fcattereft on all fides in the plain of combat the demon with 
VOL. I. RR ten 
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ten heads, O Ce’sava, afluming the form of RA'MA-CHANDRA: be 
victorious, O Hert, lord of the Univerfe ! 


. 8. Thou weareft on thy bright body a mantle fhining like a blue 
cloud, or like the water of Yamuzà tripping toward thee through fear 
of thy furrowing plough fhare, O Cr’sava, afluming the form of BALA- 
Ra’ma: be victorious, O Hert, lord of the Univerfe ! 


9. Thou blameft (oh, wonderful!) the whole Véda, when thou 
feeft, O kind-hearted, the flaughter of cattle prefcribed for facrifice, O 
Cr’sava, afluming the body of Buppua: be victorious, O Hert, lord 
of the Univerfe ! 


10. For the deftruétion of all the impure thou draweit thy cimeter 
like a blazing comet (how tremendous!), O Cr'sava, affuming the 
body of Cautcr: be victorious, O Hert, lord of the Univerfe ! 


Thefe ten Avatdra’s are by fome arranged according to the thoufands 
of divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion 
from four to one; and, if fuch an arrangement were univerfally received, 
we fhould be able to afcertain a very material point in the Zz;du Chro- 
nology; I mean the birth of Buppua, concerning which the different 
Pandits, whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits at different 
times, have exprefled a ftrange diverfity of opinion. They all agree, 
that Cac is yet to come, and that Buppua was the laft confiderable 
incarnation of the Deity; but the aftronomers at Vardnes place him in 
the ¢hird age, and Ra pDuHA’ca’NT infifts, that he appeared after the thou- 
fandth year of the fourth: the learned and accurate author of the Dab- 
tan, whofe information concerning the Hindus is wonderfully correct, 
mentions an opinion of the Pandits, with whom he had converfed, that 
BuppHA began his career zen years before the clofe of the third age; 


and 
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and GovVEeRDHANA of Cafhmir, who had once informed me, that 
Crisuna defcended fwo centuries before Buppna, aflured me lately, 
that the Ca/bmirians admitted an interval of żwenty-four years (others 
allow only ¢we/ve) between thofe two divine perfons. The beft autho- 
rity, after all, is the Bhagawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of which it is 
exprefsly declared, that ** Bunpua, the fon of Jina, would appear at 
“ Cicat'a, for the purpofe of confounding the demons, jaft at the begin- 
<“ ming of the Calyug.” I have long been convinced, that, on thete 
fubjects, we can only reafon fatisfactorily from written evidence, and 
that our forenfick rule muft be invariably applied, zo take the declarations 
of the Brahmans moft_frongly againft themfelves, that is, againft their pre- 
tenfions to antiquity ; {o that, on the whole, we may fafely place Buppua 
jufl at the beginning of the prefent age: but what is the deginning of 
it? When this queftion was propofed to Ra’pua’ca nT, he anfwered : 
** of a period comprifing more than four hundred thoufand years, the 
> firit two or three thoufand may reafonably be called the beginning.” 
On my demanding written evidence, he produced a book of fome autho- 
rity, compofed by a learned Gofwam:, and entitled Bhágawatámrita, or, 
the Neéfar of the Bhégawat, on which it is a metrical comment; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be cited: after the juft 
mentioned account of Buppua in the text, the commentator fays, 
Afau vyattah calérabdafahafradwitaye gate, 
Mirth pat alaverna fya dwibhuja chicurgy bita. 

< He became vifible, the-thoufand-and-fecond-year-of-the-Cali-age, Ze- 
< ing paít; his body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, with-two- 


* arms, without-hair oz bis bead.’ 


Cicafa, named in the text as the birth place of BUDDHA, the 
Gofwdami fuppofes to have been Dhermaranya, a wood near Gaya, where 
a colofial image of that ancient Deity ftil] remains: it feemed to me of 


black 
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black fone; but, as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to 
its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed by time. 


The Brábmans univerfally fpeak of the Bauddbas with all the malig- 
nity of an intolerant fpirit ; yet the moft orthodox among them confider 
Buppua himfelf as an incarnation of Visunu: this is a contradiction 
hard to be reconciled; unlels we cut the knot, inftead of untying it, by 
{uppofing with GIORGI, that there were 7xvo DupnDpuas, the younger of 
whom eftablithed the new religion, which gave fo great offence in Jx- 
dia, and was introduced into CZ/za in the firft century of our era. The 
Cafbinirian before mentioned afferted tüis fact, without being led to it by 
any queftion that implied it; and we may have reafon to fuppofe, that 
Buddha is in truth only a general word for a Phz/ofopher: the author of 
a celebrated Saz/trit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amaracofha, 
who was himfelf a Bavddha, and flourifhed in the firft century before 
CHRIST, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that fignify deaven, and 
proceeds to thofe, which mean a deity im general; after which come dif- 
ferent claffes of Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all by generick names ; and 
they are followed by two very remarkable heads; firft, (not the general 
xaines of Buppua, but) the names of a Buddha-in-general, of which he 
gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sdftri, Munindra, Vindyaca, Saman- 
tabhadra, Dhermaraja, Sugata, and the like ; moft of them fignificative 
of excellence, wifdon, virtue, and fanctity ; fecondly, the names of a-par- 
tcular- Buddha- Muni-who-defcended-in-the-family-of-S A'C vA  (thofe 
are the very words of the original), and his titles are, Sdcyamunt, Sácya- 
finba, Servart hafiddba, Saudhodani, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kinfinan 
of the Sun, and Mdyddévifuta, or Child of MA'v A': thence the author 
paffes to the different epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I 
pointed out this curious paflfage to RA'pna'caA'xT, he contended, that 


the firft eighteen names were general epithets, and the following feven, 


proper 
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proper names, or patronymicks, of one and the fame perfon; but RAMA- 
LO'CHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a BráAman, is an excellent 
Ícholar and a very fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me, that Buddha 
was a generic. word, like Dva, and that the learned author, having 
exhibited the names of a Dewvatd in general, proceeded to thofe of a 
Buddha in general, before he came to particulars : he added, that Buddha 
might mean a Sage or a Philjopher, though Budba was the word com- 
monly ufed for a mere w/e man without fupernatural powers. It feems 
highly probable, on the whole, that the Buppua, whom Jayapr’va 
celebrates in his Hymn, was the Sacyafinha, or Lion of Sa cv aA, who, 
though he forbad the facrifices of cattle, which the Veda’s enjoin, was 
believed to be VisuNu himfelf in a human form, and that another 
Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a later age, affuming his name 
and character, attempted to overfet the whole fyftem of the Brébmans, 
and was the caufe of that perfecution, from which the Bauddhas are 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. May we not reconcile 
the fingular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buppua’s appearance, by fuppofing that they have confounded the T7wo 
Buddba’s, the firft of whom was born a few years before the clofe of the 
laft age, and the fecond, when above a thoufand years of the pre- 
fent age had elapfed? We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can juftly be expected on fo doubtful a fubject, the 
real time, compared with our own era, when the ancient BUDDHA 
began to diftinguifh himfelf; and it is for this reafon principally, that 
I have dwelled with minute anxiety on the fubject of the lat Avatar. 


The Bréhmans, who aflifted Apu’Lrazt in his curious, but fuper- 
ficial, account of his mafter’s Empire, informed him, if the figures in 
the Ayint Achari be correctly written, that a period of 2962 years had 
elapfed from the birth of Buppua to the 40th year of AcBAR’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 1366th ycar before that of 


Our 
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our Saviour; but, when the Cérmefe government admitted a new religion 
firft century of our era, they made particular inquiries 
concerning the age of the old Indian Buppua, whofe birth, according 
to CouPLET, they place in the ۱۱۸۱۲ year of their 28th cycle, or 1030 
years before CHRIST, and they call him, fays he, Foe tne fon of Move 
or Ma‘ya’; but M. De Guicnes, on the authority of four 0 
Hiftorians, afleits, that Fo was born about the year before CHRIST 
1027, inthe kingdom of Cafhmir: Giorc1, or rather CASSIANO, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, affures us, that, by the calcula- 
tion of the Tzbetians, he appeared only 959 years before the Chriftran 
epoch ; and M. BAirrv, with fome hefitation,: places him 1031 years 


from Z Ha in the 


before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former tract, with the /5/7 BUDHA, or MERCURY, 
whom the Goths called Wopen, and of whom I fhall prefently take par- 
ticular notice. Now, whether we aflume the medium of the four laft- 
mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
GuiGNEs, we may conclude, that Buppua was firft diftinguifhed in 
this country about a thoufand years before the beginning of our era; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, expects a certain epoch unqualified with 
about or nearly, will be greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus began about ove thoufand years be~ 
fore CHRIST, according to GoveRDHAN’s account of Buppua’s birth, 
or ¢wo thoufand, according to that of RA’ DHA’ CANT, the common 
opinion, that 1888 years of it are now clapfed, 1s erroneous ; and here 
for the prefent we leave BUDDHA, with an intention of returning to him 
in due time ; obferving only, that, if the learned Jndrans differ fo widely 
in their accounts of the age, when their ninth Avatar appeared in their 
country, we may be aflured, that they have no certain Chronology be- 
fore him, and may fufpect the certainty of all the relations concerning 
even 47; appearance. 


The 
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The received Chronology of the Hindus begins with an abfurdity fo 
monftrous, as to overthrow the whole fyftem; for, having eftabli(hed 
their period of feventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to place a holy perfonage in times of zzpurity, 
they infift, that the Menu reigns only in every golden age, and difappears 
in the three human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and emerge, 
like a waterfowl, till the clofe of his Manwantara: the learned author 
of the Puranart’ hapracafa, which I will now follow ftep by ftep, men- 
tioned this ridiculous opinion with a ferious face ; but, as he has not in- 
ferted it in his work, we may take his account of the feventh Menu ac- 
cording to its obvious and rational meaning, and fuppofe, that Vaivas- 
WATA, ‘the fon of Su’Rya, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus, the fon 
of Manr'cui, or Light: the fon of Bramma’, which is clearly an 
allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, according to 
the Hindus, three million eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actu- 
ally reigned on earth one million Jeven hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
years of mortals, or four thoufand eight hundred years of the Gods; and 
this opinion is another moniter fo repugnant to the courfe of nature and 
to human reafon, that it muft be rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken 
as a proof, that the Indians know nothing of their Sun-born MENU, but 
his name and the principal event of his life; I mean the uxzverfal deluge, 
of which the ¢hree firt Avatar’s are merely allegorical reprefentations, 
with a mixture, efpecially in the fecond, of aftronomical Mythology. 


From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to have defcend- 
ed; for the fcven. RZ/bz's, who were preférved with him in the ark, are 
not mentioned as fathers of human families ; but, fince his daughter 
ILa’ was married, as the Judiauns tell us, to the firft BUDHA, or Afer- 
cury, the fon of Cuanpra, or the Moon, a male Deity, whofe father was 
ATRI, lon of BRAuMA' (where again we meet with an allegory purely 


aftronomical 
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aftronomical or poetical), his pofterity are divided into two great branches, 
called the Children of the Sun from his own fuppofed father, and the 
Children of the Moon, from the parent of his daughter’s hufband: the 
lineal male defcendants in both thefe families are fuppofed to have 
reigned in the cities of Ayédhya, or Audh, and Pratifbt'bána, or Vitora, 
refpectively till the thoufandth year of the prefent age, and the names of 
all the princes in both lines having been diligently collected by RADHA- 
CA'NT from feveral Purána’s, I exhibit them in two columns arranged 
by myfelf with great attention. 


SECOND AGE: 
CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 
IcsuwA'cv, BUDHA, 
Vicucfbt, Pururavas, 
Cucutft'ha, Ayuth, 
Anénas, Nahufha, 

5.  Prithu, Yaydti, 5. 

Vis wagandhi, Puru, 
Chandra, Janaméjaya, 
Yuvanás wa, Prachinwat, 
Srava, Pravin. 

10.  Vrihadas’wa, Menafyu, 10. 
Dhundhumára, Charupada, 
Drid’has’wa, Sudyu, 

Heryas'wa, Bahugava, 
Nicumbha, Sanyáti, 

15.  Crisás wa, Ahanyati, 13. 
Sénajit, Raudras wa, 
Yuvanas’wa, Riteyuth, 

Mandhatri, Rantinava, 


Purucutía, 


30. 


MOON. 
Sumati, 
Aiti, 
Dufhmanta, 
Bharata, * 

( Vitat'ha, 
Manyu, | 
Vrihatcthétra, 
Haftin, 
Ajamid 'ha, 
Ricfha, 
Samwarana, 
Curu, 
Jabnu, 
Surat'ha, 
Vidürat' ha, 


Sarvabhauma, 


Jayatfena, 
Radhica, 
Ayutayuth, 
Acrédhana, 
Dévátit'hi, 
Ricíha, 
Dilipa, 
Pratipa, 
Santanu, 
Vichitravirya, 
Pandu, 
Yudhifbt hir J. 


Das arat’ha, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. 
Purucutfa, 
Trafadafyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryas' wa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
Satyavrata, 
ITS ancu, 
Harischandra, i 
Róhita, 
Harita, 
Champa, 
Sudéva, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 
Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Afamanjas, 
Ans umat, 
Bhagirat ha, 
Ssuta, 
Nabha, 
Sindhudwipa, 
Ayutayuth, 
Ritaperna, 
Saudafa, 
Asmmaca, 
Mülaca, 


to 
Ca 


30. 


35. 


40. 
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CHILDREN OF THE’ 
SUN: MOON. 
۱ has ۱ 
Aid'abidi, 
50. Vis wafaha, 
C'hat^wánga, 
Dirghabahu, 
Raghu, 
Aja, 
55. Dasaratha, 
RA'MA. 


It is agreed among all the Pandits, that Raa, their feventh incar- 
nate Divinity, appeared as king of Ayodhya in the interval between the 
filver and the brazen ages; and, if we fuppofe him to have begun his 
reign at the very beginning of that interval, fill three thoufand three 
hundred years of the Gods, or a million one hundred and eighty-eigbt thou- 
fond tunar years of mortals will remain in the /7ver age, during which 
the fifty-five princes between VAivAswATA and RA'MA muft have 
governed the world; but, reckoning £5;r£y years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long fucceffion of e/deff fons, as they are faid to 
have been, we cannot, by the courfe of nature, extend the fecond age of 
the Hindus beyond fxteen hundred and fifty folar years: if we fuppofe 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a diflolute age, we fhall find only a period of two 
thoufand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, 
we mutt ceafe to reafon, and may as well believe at once whatever the 
Brahmans chufe to tell us. 


in the Lurar pedigree we meet with another abfurdity equally fatal to 
the credit of the Hindu Íyftem : as far as the twenty-fecond degree of 
| deícent 
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defcent from VAtivAswATA, the fynchronifm of the two families ap- 
pears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were not 
all e/defl fons; for king Y Av A'r1 appointed the youngeft of his five fons 
to fucceed him in Jnudia,.and allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, 
who had offended him; part of the Dacf?zn or the South, to Yapu, the 
anceftor of CRisHNA; the north, to Anu; the رال‎ to Drunya; and 
the weft, to Turvasu, from whom the Pazdrts believe, or pretend to 
believe, in compliment to our nation, that we are defcended. But of 
the fubfequent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, that, un- 
able to fupply a confiderable interval between Buarat and VrrAT'HA, 
whom they call his fon and fucceflor, they are under a necefhity of aflert- 
ing, that the great anceftor of Yupuisu Turn actually reigned even and 
twenty thoufand years ; a fable of the fame clafs with that of his wonder- 
ful birth, which is the fubject of a beautiful Indian Drama: now, if 
we fuppofe his life to have lafted no longer than that of other mortals, 
and admit ViraT’HA and the reft to have been his regular fuccefiors, 
we fhall fall into another abfurdity ; for then, if the generations in both 
lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we {hall 
find YupuHIsHT’HIR, who reigned confefledly at the clofe of the drazen 
age, nine generations older than Ra’ma, before whofe birth the //ver 
age is allowed to have ended. After the name of BHARAT, therefore, 
I have fet an afterifk to denote a confiderable chafm in the Indian Hif- 
tory, and have inferted between brackets, as out of their places, his 
twenty-four fucceflors, who reigned, if at all, in the following age 
immediately before the war of the Mahabharat. ‘The fourth Avatar, 
which is placed in the interval between the fr/ and _/econd ages, and the 
Jifth which foon followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded on hif- 
torical facts: the fourth was the punifhment of an impious monarch by 
the Deity himfelf Surfing from a marble Column in the fhape of a Za ; 
and the ///25 was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by fo contempti- 
ble an agent as a mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and immediately 

before 
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before BuppHaA, come three great wariours all named RA'MA ; but it 
may juftly be made a queftion, whether they are not three reprefenta- 
tions of one perfon, or three different ways of relating the fame Hiftory : 
the firt and fecond RA'MaAs are faid to have been contemporary ; but 
whether all or any of them mean Rama, the fon of Cu’su, I leave 
others to determine. The mother of the fecond Rama was named 
CauSHALYA, which is a derivative of CusHara, and, though his 
father be diftinguifhed by the title or epithet of DA'saRAT'HA, fignify- 
ing, that Ars War-chariot bore bun to all quarters of the world, yet the 
name of Cusu, as the Ca/hmirians pronounce it, is preferved entire in 
that of his fon and fucceflor, and fhadowed in that of his anceftor 
Vicucsur; nor can a juft objection be made to this opinion from the 
nafal Arabian vowel in the word Ramah mentioned by Moses, fince the 
very word drab begins with the fame letter, which the Greeks and Jz- 
dians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs 
it by the vowel, which moft refembled it. On this queftion, however, 
I affert nothing ; nor on another, which might be propofed: ** whether 
<“ the fourth and fifth Avatars be not allegorical ftories of the two pre- 
<“ {umptuous monarchs, NIMROD and BELvus." The hypothefis, that 
government was firft eftablifhed, /aws enacted, and agriculture encouraged 
in India by Rama about three thoufand eight hundred years ago, agrees 
with the received account of NoAn's death, and the previous fettlement 
of his immediate defcendents. 


FERIR DE YG aie 


CHILDREN OF THE 
DIIS. MOON. 
Cus ha, 
Atithi, | 
Nifbadba, 
Nabhas, 
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CHILDREN OB THE 


SUN. MOON. 
Nabhas, 
5. Pündarica, 
Cíhémadhanwas, Vitat'ha, 
Dévanica, Manyu, 
Ahín'agu, Vrihatcfhétra, 
Paripatra, Haftin, 

10. Ranach'hala, Ajamid’ha, 5. 
Vajranabha, Ricfha, 

Arca, Samwarana, 
Sugana, Cur: 
Vidhriti, “fabnu, 

15. Hiranyanábha, Surat'ha, 10. 
Pufhya, Vidürat'ha, 
Dhruvafandhi,. Sarvabhauma, 
Suders'ana, Jayatfena, 
Agniverna, Radhica, 

20. Sighra, Ayutáyufh, mic 
Maru, fuppofed to be {till alive. Acródhana, 
Prafus'ruta, Dévatit'hi, 

Sandhi, Ricfha, 
Amers'ana, Dilípa, 

25. Mahafwat, Pratipa, 20. 

Vis wabhahu, Santanu, 
Prafénajit, Vichitravirya, 
Tacíhaca, Pándu, 
Vrihadbala, Yudbrfht' bira, 

OO Y. B. C. 3100. Paricfhit. 25 


Here 
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Here we have only sme and twenty princes of the folar line between 
RAMA and VRIHADRANA exclufively ; and their reigns, during the 
whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have lafted near eveht hundred and 
Jixty-four tboufand years, a {uppofition evidently againft nature; the 
uniform courle of which allows only a period of ez hundred and 
Seventy, or, at the very utmoft, of @ thoufand, years for twenty-nine 
generations. PARicsHiT, the great nephew and fucceffor of Yup- 
HISHT H1R, Who had recovered the throne from DURYODHAN, iS al- 
lowed without controverfy to have reigned in the interval between the 
brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at the fetting in of the Ca- 
liyug ; {o that, if the Pandits of Cafbmir and Vardnes have made a right 
calculation of Buppua’s appearance, the prefent, or fourth, age mutt 
have begun about @ thoufand years before the birth of CuristT, and con- 
fequently the reign of Iceuw A'cu, could not have been earlier than four 
thoufand years before that great epoch; and even that date will, per- 
haps, appear, when it fhall be ftrictly examined, to be near ۶۱۵۵ ۵ 
years earlier than the truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in 
which the virtues and vices of mankind are faid to have been equal, 
without obferving, that even the clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous and 
poetical, with hardly more appearance of hiftorical truth, than the tale 
of Troy or of the Argonauts; for YUDHISHT’’H1IR, it feems, was the fon 
of DuEeRMa, the Gentus of Fuftice ; Burma of Pavan, or the God of 
Wind; Aryun of InpRA, or the Firmament; Nacur and SAHADE'VA, 
of the two CuMA'ns, the Casron and Porrux of India; and Bui’suma, 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of Ganca’, or the GANGES, 
by Sa‘nTANU, whofe brother De’va’p1 is fuppofed to be ftill alive 
in the city of Ca/apa ; all which fictions may be charming embellith- 
ments of an heroick poem, but are juft as abfurd in civil Hiftory, as the 
deícent of two royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 
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MOON. 
Janaméjaya, 
Satánica, 
Sahafráníca, 
As'wamédhaja, 
Asimacrifhna, 5. 
Némichacra, 
Upta, 
Chitrarat'ha, 
Suchirat'ha, 
Dhritimat, 10. 
Sufhéna, 

Sunit' ha, 
Nrichacthuh, 
Suc’hinala, 
Pariplava, In. 
Sunaya, 
Medhavin, 
Nripanjaya, 
Derva, 

Timi, 20: 
Vrthadrat’ha, 
Sudafa, 
Satanica, 
Durmadana, 
Rahinara, LI 
Dand'apán'i, 
Nimi, 

Cíhémaca. 

In 


OF THE HINDUS. 


FOUR TM AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SWN. 
Urucriya, 
Vatfavriddha, 
Prativyoma, 
Bhanu, 
Dévaca, 
Sahadéva, 
Vira, 
Vrihadas’wa, 
Bhanumat, 


Pratícás wa, 


- Supratica, 


Marudéva, 
Sunacíhatra, 
Pufhcara, 
Antaricfha, 
Sutapas, 
Amitrajit, 
Vrihadrája, 
Barhi, 
Critanjaya, 
Ran'anjaya, 
Sanjaya, 
Slocya, 
Suddhóda, 
Lángalada, 
Prafénajit, 
Cíhudraca, 
oum: Y. B. C 2100. 


TOS 
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In both families, we fee, thirty generations are reckoned from Yup- 
HISHT HIR and from VRIHADBALA his contemporary (who was killed, 
in the war of Bharat, by ABHiMaNyu, fon of Arjun and father of 
PaAnrcsuiT), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynatties are be- 
lieved to, have become extinét in the prefent divine age ; and for thefe 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years only, or a 
hundred years for three generations ; which calculation, though proba- 
bly too large, is yet moderate enough, compared with their abfurd ac- 
counts of the preceding ages: but they reckon exactly the fame num- 
ber of years for &wenty generations only in the family of JARA SANDHA, 
whofe fon was contemporary with YupuisT"Him, and founded a new 
dynafty of princes in Magadha, or Babar ; and this exact coincidence of 
the time, in which the three races are fuppofed to have been extinct, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from ima- 
gination than from hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, in an 
age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thoufand years. I, 
neverthelefs, exhibit the lift of them as a curiofity ; but aim far from 
being convinced, that all of them ever exifted: that, if they did exift, 
they could not have reigned more than fvez hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courfe of nature and the concurrent opinion of mankind. 


KINGS or MAGADHA. 


Sahadéva, Suchi, 
Marjari, Cfhéma, 
Srautalravas, ۱ 
Ayutayuth, Dhermafutra, 

5.  Niramitra, Srama, 15. 
Sunacfhatra, Drid ’haféna, 
Vrihetíéna, Sumati, 
Carmajit, Subala, 
Srutanjaya, Sunita, 

10. VIDA, Satyajit, 20: 


PURAN- 
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PurANJAYA, fon of the twentieth king, was put to death by his 
minifter Sunaca, who placed his own fon PRaDyo TA on the throne 
of his mafter; and this revolution conftitutes an epoch of the higheft 
importance in our prefent inquiry ; firít, becaufe it happened according 
to the Bhagawatamrita, two years exatly before BuppHA’s appearance 
in the fame kingdom ; next, becauíe it is believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago, 
or two thoufand one hundred years before CuR1sT ; and laftly, becaufe a 
regular chronology, according to the number of years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablifhed from the acceffion of PRapyo’ra to the fubver- 
fion of the genuine Hindu government ; and that chronology I will now 
lay before you, after obferving only, that Ra’puya’ca’nT himfelf fays 
nothing of Buppua in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avataras in their proper places. 


KINGS or MAGADHA. 
۱ 
Pradyota, : : : : : ۱ 2100 
Palaca, 
Vis'ác'hayüpa, 
Rájaca, 
Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns — 138 years, 


Sis'unága, : $ 1 ۱ . ۱ 1962 
Cacaverna, 

Cíhémadherman, 

Cfhétrajnya, 

Vidhifara, 5. 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaca, 


VOL. I. TAT KINGS 
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KINGS or MAGADHA. 


JBC: 
Ajaya, 
Nandiverdhana, 
Mahanandi, 10 r = 360 y. 
NANDA, ۲ ; : : : i ; 1602 


This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanfcrit 
books, is faid to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, 
by a very learned and ingenious, but paífionate and vindictive, Brahman, 
whofe name was Cua’nacya, and who raifed to the throne a man of 
the Maurya race, named CHANDRAGUPTA: by the death of Nanpa, 
and his fons, the C/batrzya family of PRapyo Ta became extinct. 


MAURYA KINGS. 
XB 

Chandragupta, : : : ۰ 1502 
Varifara, 
As écaverdhana, 
Suyasas, 
Des arat’ha, 5. 
Sangata, 
Sális'üca, 
Sómas'arman, 
Satadhanwas, 
Vrihadrat ha, 10 r. — 137 y. 


On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place was affumed by his 
Commander in Chief, PusHPAMITRA, of the Sunga nation or family. 
SUNGA 
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SUNGA KINGS. 
BC. 
Pufhpamitra, : : i : : 1365 
Agnimitra, 
Sujyéfht'ha, 
Vafumitra, ۱ 
Abhadraca, 5. 
Pulinda, 
Ghótha, 
Vajramitra, 
Bhágavata, 
Dévabhüti, 10 7 = 112 y. 


The laft prince was killed by his minifter VAsuDE'vA, of the Caz'n'a 


race, who ufurped the throne of Magadha. 


CANNA KINGS. 


XC. 
Vafudéva, : : ۰ ۱ ۲ : 1253 
Bhümitra, 
Narayana, 


Sufarman, 47 == 345 y. 


A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his mafter Susar~ 
MAN, and feized the government, founded a new dynafty of 


ANDHRA KINGS. 
TEC 
Balin, 008 


Crifhna, 
Sris‘antacarna, 
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Srisántacarna, 
Paurnamafa, 
Lambóédara, 5. 
Vivilaca, 
Méghafwaáta, 
Vat'amána, 

1 

Sivafwáti, 10: 
Puríthabhéru, 
Sunandana, 
Chacóraca, 

Bat aca, 

Gomatin, 15. 
Purimat, 

Meédas iras, 
Sirafcand’ha, 
Yajnyas'ri, 

Vijaya, 20. 
Chandrabija, | 21 r — 450 y. 


After the death of CHANDRABI JA, which happened, according to 
the Hindus, 396 years before VicRAMA'’DITYA, or 452 B.C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom ; but RA'puaA'ca'NT 
has exhibited the names of feven dynafties, in which feventy-/x princes 
are faid to have reigned one thoufand three hundred and ninety-nine years 
in Zdvabbritt, a town of the Dacfbin, or South, which we commonly call 
Decan: the names of the feven dynafties, or of the families who efta- 
blifhed them, are 4bbira, Gardabhin, Canca, Yavana, Turufbcara, Bbu- 
runda, Maula; of which the Yavana's are by fome, not generally, fup- 
pofed to have been Lonians, or Greeks, but the Turufbcaras and Maula's 


are univerfally believed to have been Turcs and Moguls; yet RA'DHA’- 
CA'NT 
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CA'NT adds: ‘when the Maula race was extinct, five princes, named 
> Bhinanda, Bangtra, Sis'unand!, Yas'énandi, and Praviraca, reigned an 
“© hundred and fix years (or till the year 1053) in the city of Cilacila,” 
which, he tells me, he underftands to be in the country of the Mahd- 
rafptra’s, ot Mabrata’s; and here ends his Indian Chronology; for 
<“ after Pravi RACA, fays he, this empire was divided among Mi¢ch bas, 
* or Infidels.” This account of the feven modern dynafites appears very 
doubtful in itfelf, and has no relation to our prefent inquiry; for their 
dominion feems confined to the Decan, without extending to Magadha; 
nor have we any reafon to believe, that a race of Grecian princes ever 
eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe countries: as to the Mogu/s, their 
dynafty flill fubfifts, at leaft nominally; unlefs that of Chengzz be meant, 
and his fucceflors could not have reigned in any part of India for the 
period of three hundred years, which is afligned to the Maz/as ; nor is it 
probable, that the word Turc, which an Indian could have eafily pro- 
nounced and clearly expreffed in the ۸۳22۵۳ letters, fhould have been 
corrupted into Zzru/bcara. On the whole we may fafely clofe the moft 
authentick fyftem of Mindu Chronology, that I have yet been able to 
procure, with the death of Coanprasi ya. Should any farther infor- 
mation be attainable, we fhall, perhaps, in due time attain it either from 
books or infcriptions in the San/crit language; but from the materials, 
with which we are at prefent fupplied, we may eftabli(h as indubitable 
the two following propofitions ; that the three fir? ages of the Hindu: 
are chiefly mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the heroick fictions of their 
poets, and, that the fourzb, or At/ierical, age cannot be carried farther back 
than about two thoufand years before CunisT. Even in the hiftory of 
the prefent age, the generations of men and the reigns of kings are ex- 
tended beyond the courfe of nature, and beyond the average refulting 
from the accounts of the BrZAgans themíelves ; for they affign to az 
bundred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three thoufand one hun- 


dred 
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dred and fifty-tbree years, or about twenty-tw years to a reign one with 
another; yet they reprefent only four Canna princes on the throne of 
Magadha for a period of three hundred and forty-five ycars ; now it is 
even more improbable, that four fucceflive kings fhould have reigned 
eighty-fix years and four months each, than that Nanpa fhould have 
been king a hundred years and murdered at laft. Neither account can 
be credited; but, that we may allow the higheft probable antiquity to 
the Hindu government, let us grant, that three generations of men were 
equal on an average to az hundred years, and that Indian princes have 
reigned, one with another, ¢wo and twenty: then reckoning thirty gene- 
rations from ARJUN, the brother of YuDHISHT’HIRA, to the extinction 
of his race, and taking the Chinefe account of Buppua’s birth from 
M. De Guicnes, as the moft authentick medium between Asu’LFAZL 
and the Tibetians, we may arrange the corrected Hindu Chronology ac- 
cording to the following table, fupplying the word about or nearly, 
(fince perfect accuracy cannot be attained and ought not to be re- 
quired), before every date. 


YBC. 
Abhimanyu /oz of ARJUN, ۱ . 2029 
Pradyóta, : ; : ۱ j 1029 
BUDDHA, ; ; : ۱ 1627 
Nanda, : A : ۱ : 609 
Balin, : : : : : : 140 
VICRAMA'DITYA, : : i : 56 
Dzr'vAPA'LA, Ang of Gaur, : j : 28 


If we take the date of Buppua’s appearance from ABU'LFAZL, we 
muft place ABHIMANYU 2368 years before CHRIST, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow feven hundred years, in- 
ftead of a thoufand, between Arjun and Prapyo ra, which will bring 

us 
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us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the table; and, perhaps, 
we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. As to Raja Nanpa, if he 
really fat on the throne a whole century, we muft bring down the Andhra 
dynafty to the age of VICRAMA'DITYA, who with his feudatories had 
probubly obtained fo much power during the reign of thofe princes, that 
they had little more than a nominal fovereignty, which ended with 
CHANDRABIYJA in the third or fourth century of the CArifian era; 
having, no doubt, been long reduced to infignificance by the kings of 
Gaur, defcended from Go'pa’La. But, if the author of the Dadi/tan be 
warranted in fixing the birth of Buppua zen years before the Caliyug, 
we muft thus corre& the Chronological Table: 


Y Bac. 
BUDDHA, ۱ : ۱ ; ۲ 1027 
ص۳۳‎ : ۱ : : TOI 


Pradyót (reckoning 20 or 30 generations), . 317 or 17 


« 
Nanda, ۰ ۱ : : : ۲ 13 or 313 


This correction would oblige us to place VicraMa’pDITYA before 
Nanpa, to whom, as all the Pazdits agree, he was long pofterior; 
and, if this be an hiítorical fact, it feems to confirm the BAigawa- 
tdmrita, which fixes the beginning of the CaZyug about ۸ 4 
years before Buppua; befides that Batin would then be brought 
down at leaft to the fixth and Cuanpraziyja to the tenth century 
after CHRIST, without leaving room for the fubfequent dynatties, if 


they reigned fuccefiively. 


Thus have we given a fketch of Indian Hiftory through the longeft 


period fairly aflignable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian 
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Indian empire above three thoufand eight hundred years from the prefent 
time; but, on a fubje& in itfelf fo obícure, and fo much clouded by the 
fictions of the Brahmans, who, to aggrandize themfelves, have defignedly 
raifed their antiquity beyond the truth, we mutt be fatisfied with proba- 
ble conjecture and juft reafoning from the beft attainable data; nor can 
we hope for a fyftem of Indian Chronology, to which no objection can 
be made, unlefs the Aftronomical books in San/crit fhall clearly afcer- 
tain the places of the colures in fome precife years of the hiftorical age, 
not by loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by Curron, 
who poffibly never exifted (for “ he lived, fays Newton, in the golden 
<“ age," which muft long have preceded the Zfrgozautict. expedition), 
but by fuch evidence as our aftronomers and {choiars fhall allow to be 


unexce ptionable. 


A CHRO- 


A ^. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


According to one of the HyPorueses sntimated in tbe precedmg Tract. 


CHRISTIAN HINDU. Years from 1788 
and MUSELMAN. of our era. 
ADAM, Menu I. Age I. 5794 
NOAH, MzNv Il. 4737 
Deluge, 4138 
Nimrod, Hiranyacafipu. Age Il. 4006 
Bel, Bah, 3892 
RAMA, Rama. Age IIM. 3817 
Noab's death, 3787 
Pradyota, 2817 
BUDDHA. Age IV. 2815 
Nanda, 2487 
Balin, 1937 
Vicramaditya, 18-44 
Devapala, 1811 
CHRIST, 1787 
Narayanpala, 1721 
Saca, 1709 
Walid, 1080 
Mahmid, 786 
Chengiz, 548 
Taimur, 391 
Babur, 276 
Nadrrfbab, 49 
VOL. I. U U 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 


ON 


INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


BY 


Tue PRESIDENT. 





Our ingenious affociate Mr. Samuet Davis, whom I name with 
refpect and applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince M. Darrrv, 
that it is very poflible, for an Ewropean to tranflate and explain the 
Surya Siddbénta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit, 
of the original paflage, mentioned in his paper on the Aftronomical 
Computations of the Hindus, concerning the places of the colures in the 
time of VARA‘HA, compared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the paflage appears to afford 
evidence of two a&ual obfervations, which will afcertain the chronology 
of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demonftration, at leaft by a near 


approach to it. 


The copy of the Vérabifanbita, from which the three pages, received 
by me, had been tranfcribed, is unhappily fo incorrect (if the tranfcript 


itfelf was not haítily made) that every line of it muft be disfigured by 
fome 
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fome grofs errour; and my Pandit, who examined the paflage carefully 
at his own houfe, gave it up as inexplicable; fo that, if I had not 
ftudied the fyftem of San/crit profody, I fhould have laid it afide in de- 
fpair: but though it was written as profe, without any fort of diftinc- 
tion or punctuation, yet, when I read it aloud, my ear caught in fome 
fentences the cadence of verfe, and of a particular metre, called Arya, 
which is regulated (not by the zumber of fyllables, like other Indian 
meafures, but) by the proportion of zzmes, or Jyllabick moments, in the 
four divifions, of which every ftanza confifts. By numbering thofe 
moments and fixing their proportion, I was enabled to reftore the text 
of VARA HA, with the perfect affent of the learned Brabmen, who attends 
me; and, with his affiftance, I alfo corrected the comment, written by 
BHATTO’TPALA, who, it feems, was a fon of the author, together with 
three curious paflages, which are cited in it. Another Pandit afterwards 
brought me a copy of the whole original work, which confirmed my 
conjectural emendations, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except, 
that the firft of the fix couplets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchafiddhdantica: five of them were 
compofed by VaARA'HA himfelf, and the third chapter of his treatife 


begins with them. 


Before I produce the original verfes, it may be ufeful to give you an 
idea of the A'rydé meafure, which will appear more diftinétly in Latin 


than in any modern language of Europe : 


Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peflima monftra, venemur : 
Dic hinnulus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 


The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin and end with the cadence 
of an hexameter and pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 


middle of the Jong, and feven in that of the fhort, hemiftich : 
Thoas, 
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Thoas, apros, tigridas nos vexemur, pejorefque tyrannos : 
Dic tibi cerva, lepus £767 dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 


Since the 77'ryà meafure, however, may be almoft infinitely varied, the 
couplet would have a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
Syllabick inflants, in the long and fhort verfes, were twenty-four to 
twenty, inftead of thirty to twenty-feven: 


Venor apros tigrida(que, et, peffima monítra, tyrannos : 
Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 


I now exhibit the five ftanzas of VARA HA in European characters, 
with an etching of the two firft, which are the moft important, in the 


original Devanagari: 


As'lé(hárdháddacfhinamuttaramayanan ravérdhanifht' 'hádyan 
Nünan cadachidasidyéndétan pürva s'aftréfhu. 
Sámpratamayanan favituh carcat'acádyan mrigáditas/chányat : 
Uctábhávé vicrítih pratyac(hapertcfhanair ۰ 
Duraft’hachihnavédyadudaye ftamaye’ piva fahafránfóh, 
Ch'háyápravésanirgamachihnairvà mandalé mahati. 
Aprapya macaramarcd vinivrittd hanti faparan yamyéan, 
Carcat’acamafanpraptd vinivrittaschóttarán faindrín. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vyavrittah cfhémasafya vriddhicarah, 
Pracritift'has'chápyévan vicrítigatir bhayacridufhnáns'uh. 


Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranflation is moft 
{crupuloufly literal : 


<“ Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in the middle of 


“ Asléfha, the northern in the firft degree of Dhanifht’ ha, by what is 
** recorded 
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€c 


recorded in former Sdffras. At prefent one folftice is in the firft de- 
<“ gree of Carcata, and the other in the firft of Macara : that which zs 
<“ recorded, not appearing, a change mu/t have happened; and the proof 
“ arifes from ocular demonftrations ; that zs, by obferving the remote 
“ object and its marks at the rifing or fetting of the fun, or by the 
“ marks, in a large graduated circle, of the fhadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. 
‘© The fun, by turning back without having reached Macara, deftroys 
* the fouth and the weít; by turning back without having reached 
‘© Carcata, the north and eaft. By returning, when he has juft pafled 
** the fummer folflitial point, he makes wealth fecure and grain abund- 
* ant, fince he moves thus according to nature; but the fun, by mov- 


‘* ing unnaturally, excites terrour 


. Now the Hindu Aftronomers agree, that the 1ft Sanuary 1790 was 
in the year 4891 of the Ca/tyuga, or their fourth period, at the begin- 
ning of which, they Say, the equino&tial points were in the firft degrees 
of Mé/ba and Tu/à ; but they are alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox 
ofcillates from the third of Mima to the twenty-feventh of Mé/ha and 
back again in 7200 years, which they divide into four padas, and confe- 
quently that it moves, in the two intermediate pédas, from the firit to 
the twenty-feventh of Me/ba and back again in 3600 years; the colure 
cutting their ecliptick in the firft of MZ/2a, which coincides with the 
Art of dfwini, at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory period. Va- 
RA'HA, furramed MintR A, or the Sun, from his knowledge of aftro- 
nomy, and ufually diftinguifhed by the title of Acharya, or teacher of the 
Veda, lived confefiedly, when the Ca/ryuga was far advanced ; and, fince 
by actual obfervation he found the folftitial points in the firft degrees of 
Carcata and Macara, the equinoctial points were at the fame time in 
the firt of Meha and Tula: he lived, therefore, in the year 3600 of 
the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years before 1ít "January 1700, that 
is, about the year -199 of our era. This date correfponds with the 


$ 3 
ayananfa, 
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ayanénfa, or preceflion, calculated by the rule of the Surya fiddbánta; 
for 109 21 54^ would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 years 
according to the Hindu computation of 54 annually, which gives us 
the origin of the Indian Zodiack nearly; but, by Newron’s demonttra- 
tions, which agree as well with the phenomena, as the varying denfity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 50” every year, and has 
receded 17° 55’ 50” fince the time of Vara‘HA, which gives us more 
nearly in ovr own fphere the firft degree of Méba in that of the Hindus. 
By the obfervation recorded in older SZ//ras, the equinox had gone back 
23° 20’, or about 1680 years had intervened, between the age of the 
Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: the former obfervation, 
therefore, muft have been made about 2971 years before 1ft January 
1790, that is, 1181 before CHRIST. 


We come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
greateft importance. By former $Z//ras are meant, fays BHATTO'TPALA, 
the books of Para’sARA and of other Munis; and he then cites from 
the Pérdfari Sanbita the following paflage, which is in modulated profe 
and in a ftyle much refembling that of the das: 


Sravifhtadyat paufhnardhantan charah s'is'iró; vafantah paufhnárdhát 
réhinyantan ; faumyádyádas léfhárdhántan grífhmah; právrid'asléfhár- 
dhát haftántan; chitrádyát jvéfht"hárdhántan s'arat; hémantó jyéfht- 
'hárdhát vaifhn'avántan. 


** 'The feafon of Szs:ra is from the firft of Dhanifht bà to the middle 

* of Révat? ; that of Vufanta from the middle of Révazi to the end of 
‘ Rohini; that of Grifhma from the beginning of Mrigas'iras to the 
* middle of As /é/ha ; that of Verfha from the middle of 4s'///ha to the 
‘end of Hafta; that of Sarad from the firft of Chitra to the middle 
Or 


A 


A 
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€ of Fyéht bè; that of Hémanta from the middle of "Yyé/L£^2à to the 


* end of Sravana.”’ 


This account of the fix Jzdiaz Íeafons, each of which is co-extenfive 
with two figns, or four lunar ftations and a half, places the folftitial 
points, as VARA'HA has afferted, in the firft degree of DAanifbt bà, and 
the middle, or 0? 40', of 225 Z//^à, while the equino&tial points were in 
the tenth degree of Bharani and 3° 20 of Vis'dehd; but, in the time 
of Vara’Ha, the folftitial colure paffed through the 10th degree of 
Punarvafu and 3? 20' of Uttard[báró, while the equinoctia] colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the firít of A/wint and 6° -10’ of Chitra, or 
the Yóga and only ftar of that manfion, which, by the way, is indu- 
bitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the known longitude of which all 
other points in the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It cannot efcape 
notice, that PAR A'SARA does not ufe in this patlage the phrafe at pre- 
Jent, which occurs in the text of VARA HA; fo that the places of the 
colures might bave been afcertained defore his time, and a confiderable 
change might have happened in their true pofition without any change 
in the phrafes, by which the feafons were diftinguifhed ; as our popular 
language in aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal afterifms 
are now removed a whole fign from the places, where they have left 
their names : it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Para’sara mutt have 
written within twelve centuries before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle fact, as we fhall prefently fhow, leads to very momentous confe- 
quences in regard to the fyftem of Indian hittory and literature. 


On the comparifon, which might eafily be made, between the colures 
of PAR A'sAR and thofe afcribed by Eupoxus to CHIRON, the fuppofed 
affiftaut and inftructor of the Zrgozauts, I fhall fay very little; becaufe 
the whole Argonautick ftory (which neither was, according to Hero- 


portus, nor, indeed, could have been, originally Greczan), appears, even 
when 
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when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difput- 
able; and, whether it was founded on a league of the He/ladian princes 
and ftates for the purpofe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the 
overgrown power of Egypt, or with a view to fecure the commerce of 
the Exxie and appropriate the wealth of Co/chis, or, as I am difpofed to 
believe, on an emigration from Africa and Afia of that adventurous 
race, who had firft been eftablifhed in Chaldea; whatever, in fhort, gave 
rife to the fable, which the old poets have fo richly embellifhed, and 
the old hiftorians have fo inconfiderately adopted, it feems to me very 
clear, even on the principles of NewrTon, and on the fame authorities 
to which he refers, that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have preceded 
the year, in which his calculations led him to place it. Barrus built 
Cyrene, fays our great philofopher, on the fite of Irafa, the city of 
ANT #£Uus, in the year 633 before CuRisr; yet he foon after calls 
EuniPYLUS, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrene, and in both paflages he cites PiINDAR, whom I acknowledge to 
have been the moft learned, as well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, 
if I underftand PiNDAR (which I will not aflert, and I neither poffefs 
nor remember at prefent the Schola, which I formerly perufed) the 
fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fhort panegyrick on ARCESILAS of 
Cyrene ; ** Where, fays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
* eagles of Jove, prophefied of old, when A»rorro was not abfent 
* from his manfion, that BA TTvs, the colonizer of fruitful Lydva, 
* having juft left the facred itle (Thera), fhould build a city excell- 
* ingin cars, on the fplendid breaft of earth, and, with the feventeenth 
* generation, fhould refer to himfelf the T4erean prediction of MEDEA, 
<“ which that princefs of the Co/c£zaus, that impetuous daughter of 
* ÆETES, breathed from her immortal mouth, and thus delivered to the 
* half-divine mariners of the warriour JAsoN." From this introduc- 
tion to the nobleft and moft animated of the Ærgonautick poems, it ap- 
pears, that fifteen complete generations had intervened between the voyage 
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of Jason and the emigration of Barrus ; fo that, confidering three ge- 
nerations as equal to az hundred or an hundred and twenty years, which 
Newton admits to be the Grecian mode of computing them, we mutt 
place that voyage at leaft /fve or //x hundred years before the time fixed 
by NEWTON himfelf, according to his own computation, for the 
building of Cyrene; that is, e/even or twelve hundred and thirty-three 
years before CHRIST; an age very near on a medium to that of 
PARA'sARA. If the poet means afterwards to fay, as I underítand him, 
that ARcEsILAS, his contemporary, was the ezgA£ in defcent from BA T- 
TUS, we fhall draw nearly the fame conclufion, without having recourfe 
to the unnatural reckoning of ZAzr£y-zbree or forty years to a generation ; 
for PINDAR was forty years old, when the Perfuns, having crofled the 
Helle/pont, were nobly refitted at Thermopyle and glorioufly defeated at 
Salamis: he was born, therefore, about the fixty-fitth O/ympiad, or five 
hundred and twenty years before our era; fo that, by allowing more 
naturally /x or /even hundred years to twenty-three generations, we may 
at a medium place the voyage of JAson about one thoufand one hun- 
dred and feventy years before our Saviour, or about forty-five years be- 
fore the beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 


The defcription of the old colures by Eupoxus, if we implicitly rely 
on his teftimony and that of Hipparcuus, who was, indifputably, a 
great aftronomer for the age, in which he lived, affords, I allow, fufh- 
cient evidence of fome rude obfervation about 937 years before the 
Chrifiian epoch; and, if the cardinal points had receded from thofe 
colures 309 29' 10^ at the beginning of the year 1690, and 37° 52’ 30” 
on the firt of January in the prefent year, they muft have gone back 
39 23! 20' between the obfervation implied by PARASAR and that re- 
corded by Euvpoxus; or, 11 other words, 244 years muft have elapfed 
between the two obfervations: but, this difquifition having little rela- 
tion to our principal fubject, I proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian 

aftronomer 
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aftronomer VARA HA MrinigA, which, though merely aftrological and 
confequently abfurd, will give occafion to remarks of no {mall import- 
ance. They imply, that, when the folftices are not in the firft degrees 
of Carcata and Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to nature, and 
being caufed, as the commentator intimates, by fome utpata, or preter- 
natural agency, muft necefíarily be productive of misfortune ; and this 
vain idea feems to indicate a very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyftem, which VaRa’HA undertook to explain; but he might have 
adopted it folely as a religious tenet, on the authority of GarGa, a 
prieft of eminent fandctity, who exprefies the fame wild notion in the. 
following couplet: 


Yada nivertate’praptah fravifhtamuttarayané, 


Afléthán dac(hiné'práptaftadàvidyànmahadbhayan 


«When the Jun returns, not having reached Dhbantfht bà in the 
* northern folítice, sr not having reached 2242/۵ in the fouthern, then 


Ma man feel great apprehenfion of danger." 


PARA'sARA himfelf entertained a fimilar opinion, that any irregu- 
larity in the folttices would indicate approaching calamity: 0 
vaifbnavantam, {ays he, udanmárg? prepadyaté, dacfhiné afléfkam va ma- 
bábbayáya, that is, ** When, having reached the end of Sravazà, in 
<“ the northern path, or half of Asha in the fouthern, he {till ad- 
« vances, if isa caufe of great fear.” This notion poffibly had its rife, 
before the regular preceflion of the cardinal points had been obferved; 
but we may alfo remark, that fome of the luuar manfions were con- 
fidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortunate: thus Menu, the firtt 
Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites fhall be performed under the 
influence of a happy Nacfhatra ; and, where he forbids any female name 


to be taken from a conftellation, the moít learned commentator gives 


Ardara 
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A'rdré and Révati as examples of ill omened names, appearing by de- 
fign to fkip over others, that muft firft have occurred to him. Whether 
Dhanifht ba and As‘léfha were inaufpicious or profperous, I have not 
learned; but, whatever might be the ground of VARA'HA's aftrological 
rule, we may colle& from his aftronomy, which was grounded on ob- 
fervation, that the folftice had receded at leaf? 23° 20’ between his time 
and that of PARA SARA; for, though he refers its polition to the //gus, 
inftead of the Zuzar manfrons, yet all the Pandits, with whom I have 
converfed on the fubje&, unanimoutly affert, that the firt degrees of 
Méfha and Afwind are coincident: fince the two ancient {ages name only 
the lunar aiterifms, it is probable, that the folar divifion of the Zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their days; and we know 
from the comment on the S£rya Siddbauta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, was in ufe before the 
fola. When M. Bairrv afks, ** why the Zzdus eftablifhed the be- 
* ginning of the precefiion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of 
<“ CHRIST 499,” to which his calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, 
becaufe iz that year the vernal equinox was found by obfervation in the 
origin of their ecliptick ; and fince they were of opinion, that it muft 
have had the fame pofition in the firft year of the CaZyuga, they were 
induced by their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth 
period 3600 years before the time of VARA'/HA, and to account for 
PARA'sARA's obfervation by fuppofing an uzpata, or prodigy. 


To what purpofe, it may be afked, have we aícertained the age of 
the Munis? Who was PARA'SARA? Who was GAnGA? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whofe age may theirs be compared? 
What light will thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of Juda or of man- 
kind? I am happy in being able to anfwer thofe queftions with con- 
fidence and precifion. 


All 
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All the Brahmens agree, that only one PARA'sARA is named in their 
facred records; that he compofed the aftronomical book before-cited, 
and a law-tract, which is now in my poffeflion ; that he was the grand- 
fon of V Asisu T'n 4, another aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works are 
ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra’ma, king of Ayddhya ; 
that he was the father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vedas were arranged 
in the form, which they now bear, and whom Crisuna himfelf names 
with exalted praife in the Gita; fo that, by the admiffion of the Pandits 
themfelves, we find only three generations between two of the Ra’mas, 
whom they confider as incarnate portions of the divinity ; and PARA'sAR 
might have lived till the beginning of the Cayuga, which the miftaken 
doctrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus 
to place 1920 years too early. This errour, added to their fanciful ar- 
rangement of the four ages, has been the fource of many abfurdities ; 
for they infift, that V Ar. Mic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with RA'MACHANDRA, lived in the age of Vv A'sA, who 
confulted him on the compofition of the Mahabharat, and who was 
perfonally known to BaLtara’MA, the brother of Crisuna: when a 
very learned Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory of a con- 
verfation between V A'r. Mic and Vv A'saA,I exprefled my furprize at an 
interview between two bards, whofe ages were feparated by a period of 
864,000 years; but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an ana- 
chronifm, by obferving that the longevity of the Munis was preter- 
natural, and that no limit could be fet to divine power. By the fame 
recourfe to miracles or to prophefy, he would have anfwered another 
objection equally fatal to his chronological fyftem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyer YA'GvAwALCYA was an attendant on the court of JA- 
NACA, whofe daughter Sir A' was the conftant, but unfortunate, wife 
of the great Ra’ma, the hero of VA'rMic's poem ; but that lawyer 
himfelf, at the very opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both PARA'sAR and Vv A'sA among twenty authors, whofe tracts 

form 
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form the body of original JzZiaz law. By the way, fince VaAsisu T'HA is 
more than once named in the Mázacífanbità, we may be certain, that 
the laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age they might have been firít 
promulgated, could not have received the form, in which we now fee 
them, above three thoufand years ago. The age and functions of 
GARGA lead to confequences yet more interefting: he was confefledly 
the purobita, or officiating prieft, of Crisuna himfelf, who, when only 
a herdiman’s boy at Mathura, revealed his divine character to GarGa, 
by running to him with more than mortal benignity on his countenance, 
when the prieft had invoked Na Ra’yan. His daughter was eminent 
for her piety and her learning, and the £rábmans admit, without con- 
lidering the confequence of their admiffion, that the is thus addrefled 
in the Véda itfelf: Yata úrdhwan ud va famdpi, Ga'roi, &ha ddityd 
dyémtirdhanan tapati, dya ۵ tapati, bhumya fubbran tapati, locan 
tapati, antaran tapatyanantaran tapat: ; or, ** That Sun, O daughter of 
* GARGA, than which nothing is higher, to which nothing is equal, 
<“ enlightens the fummit of the iky ; with the iky enlightens the earth ; 
< with the earth enlightens the lower worlds; enlightens the higher 
* worlds, enlightens other worlds; it enlightens the breaít, enlightens 
« all befides the breaft." From thefe facts, which the BraAmans can- 
not deny, and from thefe concetlions, which they unanimoufly make, 
we may reafonably infer, that, if Vyasa was not the compofer of the 
Védas, he added at leaft fomething of his own to the fcattered frag- 
ments of a more ancient work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions, which 
he had collected ; but, whatever be the comparative antiquity of the 
Hindu {criptures, we may fafely conclude, that the Mofarck and Indian 
chronologies are perfectly confiftent ; that MENU, {fon of BRAHMA’, 
was the A'dima, or firf, created mortal, and confequently our ADAM ; 
that Menu, child of the Sun, was preferved with /eveu others, in a 
babitra or capacious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and muft, therefore, 
be our Noan; that Hiranyacasipu, the giant with a golden axe, 

and 
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and Zaft or Balt, were impious and arrogant monarchs, and, moft pro- 
bably, our Nimrop and Bexrus; that the three Ra’mas, two of whom 
were invincible warriors, and the third, not only valiant in war, but 
the patron of agriculture and «ze, which derives an epithet from his 
name, were different reprefentations of the Grecian Baccuus, and either 
the Ra’Ma of Scripture, or his colony perfonified, or the Sun firft adored 
by his idolatrous family, that a confiderable emigration from Chaldea 
into Greece, Italy, and. India, happened about £se/ve centuries before 
the birth of our Saviour; that SA/Cv A, or Si/sAk, about two hundred 
years after Vya’sa, either in perfon or by a colony from Egypt, im- 
ported into this country the mild herefy of the ancient Bauddbas ; and 
that the dawn of true Indian hiftory appears only three or four centuries 
before the Chrifiian era, the preceding ages being clouded by allegory 
or fable. 


As a fpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing fpirit, which has ever 
induced the Brábmens to difguife their whole fyítem of hiítory, philofo- 
phy, and religion, I produce a paflage from the Bhagavat, which, how- 
ever ftrange and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf and clofely con- 
nected with the fubje& of this effay : it 1s taken from the fifth Scandha, 
or fection, which is written in modulated profe. <“ There are fome, 
* fays the Indian author, who, for the purpofe of meditating intenfely 
<“ on the holy fon of Vasupe’va, imagine yon celeftial {phere to re- 
** prefent the figure of that aquatick animal, which we call Szsumdara: 
* its head being turned downwards, and its body bent in a circle, they 
* conceive D/rzva, or the pole-ftar, to be fixed on the point of its 
* tail; on the middle part of the tail they fec four ftars, Prejapatt, 
« enm, Indra, Dherma, and on its bafe two others, Dri and 
« Fulhátri: on its rump are the Septarjhrs, or feven ftars of the Sacata, 
** or Vain; on its back the path of the Sun, called javi?’ h, or the 
<“ Series of Kids; on its belly the Gangé of the fky: Punarvafu and 

* Pufbya 
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« Pufbya gleam refpectively on its right and left haunches ; 4'rdra and 
« Zr /fbà on its right and left feet or fins ; Abhijit and Uttarafhad’ ha in 
« its right and left noftrils ; Sravand and Purvafbad’ ha in its right and 
left eyes ; Dhanifht’ha and Múla on its right and left ears. Eight con- 


^ 


€ 


A 


‘© ftellations, belonging to the fummer folftice, Megha, Pirvap’halguni, 


e Uttarap halguni, Hafta, Chitra, Swáti, Pifüc' bà, Anurádhà, may be 
s conceived in the ribs of its left fide; and as many afterifms, con- 
* need with the winter folftice, Mrigasiras, Rohini, Crittica, Bha- 
<“ rani, Afwint, Révati, Uttarabhadrapadd, Purvabhadrapada, may be 
se imagined on the ribs of its right fide iu an inverfe order: let Satab- 
© bifha and "Yyéfbt'hà be placed on its right and left fhoulders. — In its 
<“ upper jaw is Agaffya, in its lower Yama; in its mouth the planet 
«© Mangala; in its part of generation, Senais chara; on its hump, Zra- 
“ bafpati; in its breaft, the Sun; in its heart, Nárdyan ; in its front 
<“ the moon; in its navel, Us'anas ; on its two nipples the two A/wenas ; 
** in its afcending and defcending breaths, Budha; on its throat, Rahu ; 
** in all its limbs, Cétus, or comets ; and in its hairs, or briftles, the 
** whole multitude of ftars." It is neceflary to remark, that, although 
the sifumdra be generally defcribed as the fèa-hog, or porpoife, which 
we frequently have feen playing in the Ganges, yet Jfinár, which feems 
derived from the Saz/crít, means iu Per/fan a large Zizard: the paflage 
juft exhibited may neverthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and poflibly to the dolphin of the ancients. Before I leave the 
fphere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular fact: in the 
Sanfcrit language Ric/ha means a com ellation and a bear, fo that Ma~ 
harefha may denote either a great dear or a great aflerifm. Etymologiíts 
may, perhaps, derive the Megas arctos of the Greeks from an Indian 
compound ill underftood ; but I will only obferve, with the wild Ane- 
rican, that a bear with a very long tail could never have occurred to the 
imagination of any one, who had feen the animal. I may be permitted 


to add, on the fubje& of the Indian Zodiack, that, i£ I have erred, in a 


former 
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former eflay, where the longitude of the lunar manfions 1s computed 
from the firft ftar in our conftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
errour by the very learned and ingenious M. Barry, who relied, I pre- 
fume, on the authority of M. Le Gentix: the origin of the Hindu Zo- 
diack, according to the Szrya Siddbanta, mutt be nearly T 19° 21 54^, 
in our fphere, and the longitude of Cra, or the Spike, muft of 
courfe be 199° 21’ 54” from the vernal equinox ; but, fince it is diffi- 
cult by that computation, to arrange the twenty-feven manfions and 
their feveral ftars, as they are delineated and enumerated in the Retza- 
mala, 1 muft for the prefent fuppofe with M. Bairrv, that the Zodiack 
of the Hindus had two origins, one conftant and the other variable ; 
and a farther inquiry into the fubject muft be referved for a feafon of 
retirement and leifure. 
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THE AFGHANS BEING DESCENDED FROM THE JEWS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


TH IS account of the Afghans may lead to a very interefting difco- 
very. We learn from Espras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering 
journey, came to a country called Z£rfaretb ; where, we may fuppofe, 
they fettled: now the Afghans are faid by the beft Perfian hittorians to 
be defcended from the esos; they have traditions among themfelves of 
{uch a defcent; and it is even afferted, that their families are diftin- 
l guifhed by the names of 7exr/ tribes, although, fince their converfion 
to the Z//4zm, they ftudioufly conceal their origin; the Pu/bzo language, 
of which I have feen a dictionary, has a manifeft refemblance to the 
Chaldaick ; and a confiderable diftrict under their dominion is called 
Hazáreb, or Hazáret, which might eafily have been changed into the 
word ufed by Espras. I ftrongly recommend an inquiry into the 


literature and hiftory of the Afghans. 





ON 
THE ANTIQUITY 
OF 


THE INDIAN ZODIACRK. 


By rae PRESIDENT. 


I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learned and induftrious 
M. Monruc ta feems to treat with extreme contempt), that the Jzdian 
divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from the Greeks or Arabs, 
but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, and 
being the fame in part with that ufed by other nations of the old Hindu 
race, was probably invented by the firft progenitors of that race before 
their difperfion. ‘ The Indians, he fays, have two divifions of the 
<“ Zodiack; one, like that of the rads, relating to the moon, and con- 
‘ fitting of twenty-feven equal parts, by which they can tell very nearly 
the hour of the night; another relating to the fun, and, like ours, con- 
taining twelve figns, to which they have given as many names cor- 
refponding with thofe, which we have borrowed from the Greeks.” 
All that is true; but he adds: ** It is highly probable that they received 
** them at fome time or another by the intervention of the Arabs; for 
* no man, furely, can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient divifion of 
** the Zodiack formed, according to fome authors, by the forefathers of 
* mankind and ftill preferved among the. Hizdus." Now I undertake 
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to prove, that the Jzdian Zodiack was not borrowed mediately or directly 
from the Arabs or Grecs; and, fince the folar divifhon of 1t in. Juda is 
the fame in fubftance with that ufed in Greece, we may reafonably con- 
clude, that both Gzee£s and Hindus received it from an older nation, who 
firt gave names to the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language and religion fully 


evinces, had a common defcent. 


The fame writer afterwards intimates, that “the time, when Jadian 

* Aftronomy received its moft confiderable improvement, from which 
* it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either the age, 
<“ when the Arabs, who eftablifhed themfelves in Perfa and Sogdiana, 
** had a great intercourfe with the Hindus, or that, when the fucceffors 
« of CHENGIz united both Arabs and Hindus under one vał domi- 
* nion."  ]t is not the obje& of this eflay, to corre& the hiftorical 
errors in the paffage laft-cited, nor to defend the aftronomers of India 
from the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth 
and the diftances of the heavenly bodies; a charge, which Mox TvcrA 
very boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of father Souci 1 
will only remark, that, in our converfations with the Perdits, we mutt 
never confound the fyftem of the "fyautifbicas, or mathematical aftrono- 
mers, with that of the Paurdnicas, or poetical fabulifts; for to fuch a 
confufion alone muft we impute the many miftakes of Europeans on the 
fubject of Indian {cience. A venerable mathematician of this province, 
named RA'MACHANDRA, now in his eightieth year, vilited me lately at 
Crifbnanagar, and part of his difcourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries, 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he left me, I committed it to 
writing. ۳ The Pauranics, he faid, will tell you, that our earth is a 
** plane figure ftudded with eight inountains, and furrounded by feven 
« (feas of milk, nectar, and other fluids; that the part, which we in- 
<“ habit, is one of feven iflands, to which eleven fmaller ifles are fubor- 
<< dinate ; 
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* dinate; that a God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the 
** eight regions; and that a mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the 
<“ centre; but we believe the earth to be fhaped like a Cadaz:/a fruit, 
'* or fpheroidal, and admit only four oceans of falt water, all which we 
<“ name from the four cardinal points, and in which are many great 
** peninfulas with innumerable iflands: they will tell you, that a 
** dragon's head fwallows the moon, and thus caufes an eclipfe; but we 
* know, that the fuppofed head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
* nodes, or points formed by interfections of the ecliptick and the 
* moon's orbit; in fhort, they have imagined a fyftem, which exifts 
** only in their fancy; but we confider nothing as true without fuch 
** evidence as cannot be queftioned." I could not perfectly underftand 
the old Gymnofophift, when he told me, that the Rés?chacra or Circle 
of Signs (for fo he called the Zodiack) was like a DAu/fura flower ; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Senferzt name has been foftened, and 
the flower of which is conical or fhaped like a funnel: at firft I thought, 
that he alluded to a projection of the hemifphere on the plane of the 
colure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator; but a 
younger aftronomer named Vina’yaca, who came afterwards to fee 
me, affured me that they meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, 
or the baíe of the cone, and that it: was ufual among their ancient 
writers, to borrow from fruits and flowers their appellations of feveral 


plane and folid figures. 


From the two Brahmans, whom I have juft named, I learned the fol- 
lowing curious particulars; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their prefence, and corrected what 
I had written, till they pronounced it perfect. "They divide a great 
circle, as we do, into three hundred and fixty degrees, called by them 
anfas ot portions; of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the 


twelve figns in this order: 
Miha, 
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Meéfba, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 
Vrifba, the Bull. 8. Vrifbchica, the Scorpion. 
Mait huna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcat'’7, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Montter. 
Sinha, the Lion. Cumbha, the Ewer. 
Canyà, the Virgin. 12. Mina, the Fi. 


The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus denominated with refpect to 
thé fun, are fpecified, by Sri peti, author of the Retzamálà, in Sanfcrit 
verfes; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original with a verbal 


tranflation ; 


Méfhádayó náma famánarüpt, 
Vínágadád'nyam mit'hunam nriyugmam, 
Pradipasatyé dadhati carábhyám 

Návi ft'hitá várini canyacaiva. 

Tula tulabhrit pretimánapánir 

Dhanur dhanufhman hayawat parangah, 
Mrigánanah fyán macaró't'ha cumbhah 
Scandhé neró ri€taghat am dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch'hábhimuc'hó hi mínah 
Matfyadwayam fwaft’halacharinomi. 


« The ram, bull, crab, lion, and fcorpion, have the figures of thofe five 
<“ animals refpectively: the parr are a damfel playing on a Vina and a 
** youth wielding a mace: the vzrgim ftands on a boat in water, holding 
“in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn: the Valance is 
<“ held by a weigher with a weight in one hand: the dow, by an archer, 
<“ whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe: the fea-mou/ter has the 
«© face of an antelope: the ewer is a waterpot borne on the fhoulder of 


* a man, who empties it: the //b are two with their heads turned to 
each 
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** each others tails; and all thefe are fuppofed to be in fuch places as 


** fuit their feveral natures." 


To cach of the zwenty-feven lunar ftations, which they call zacfba- 
tras, they allow thirteen az/as and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes; and their names appear in the order of the filens, but without 


any regard to the figures of them: 


Aswin. Magha. Mala. 
Bharani. Purva p’halguni. Purvafhdd'ha’. 
Critica. Uttara p’halguni. Uttarafhad’ha. 
Rohini. Hatta. Sravana. 
Mrigafiras. Chitra. Dhanifht à. 

i A'rdrà. Swati. Satabhifha. 
Punarvatu. Vifac ha, Purva bhadrapada. 
Pufbya. Anurádhà. Uttarabhadrapadá. 

0. ۰ 18. ۶ bà. ۳ ۰ 


Between the twenty-firft and twenty-fecond conftellations, we find 
in the plate three ftars called 7/2/7777; but they are the laft quarter of 
the afteriím immediately preceding, or the latter A/har, as the word is 
commonly pronounced. A complete revolution of the moon, with re- 
{pect to the ftars, being made in twenty-feven days, odd hours, minutes 
and feconds, and perfect exactnefs being either not attained by the 
Hindus or not required by them, they fixed on the number twenty- 
feven, and inferted 4é4yit for fome aftrological purpofe in their nuptial 
ceremonies. The drawing, from which the plate was engraved, feems 
intended to reprefent the figures of the twenty-feven conftellations, to- 
gether with 2424757, as they are defcribed in three ftanzas by the author 


of the Retramale: 


7 1. Tma- 


N 


VOL. 1. 
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Q3 


1. Turagamuc’hafadricfham yonirupam cfhurabham, 
Sacat'afamam at'hain'afyóttamángéna tulyam, 
Man'igrthas'ara chacrabhani sal6pamam bhain, 
Sayanafadrisamanyachchátra paryancarüpam. 

?. Haftácarayutam cha maucticafamam 

chanyat pravalopamam, 

Dhrifhyam torana fannibham balinibham, 
fatcund'alàbham param ; 

Crudhyatcéfarivicraména fadris'am, 
sayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dentiviláfavat ft'hitamatah 
sringàtacavyacti bham. 

3. Trivicramabham cha mridangarupam, 

Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 
Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 


/ ۰ 
Ityevam as wádibbachacrarüpam. 


* A horfe's head; yémi or bhaga; a razor; a wheeled carriage ; the 
head of an antelope; a gem; a houfe; an arrow; a wheel; another 
houfe; a bedítead; another bedítead; a hand; a pearl; a piece of 
coral; a feftoon of leaves; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear-ring; 
the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
near which is the kernel of the s77ugáftaca nut; the three footfteps 
of VisuNvu ; a tabor; a circular jewel; a two-faced image; another 
couch; and a fmaller fort of tabor: fuch are the figures of 2 
and the reft in the circle of lunar conftellations.” 


The Hindu draughtiman has very ill reprefented moft of the figures ; 
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and he has tranfpofed the two A/haras as well as the two Bhadrapads ; 
but his figure of Abbt, which looks like our ace of hearts, has a re- 
femblance to the kernel of the ¢rapa, a curious water-plant defcribed in 


a fe parate 
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a feparate effay. In another Sax/crit book the figures of the fame con- 
ftellations are thus varied: 


A horfe’s head. A ftraight tail. A conch. 

Yoni or bhaga. Two ftars S. to N. A winnowing fan. 

A flame. Two, N. to S. Another. 

A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl. A tabor. 

One bright ۰ Red faffron. A circle of ftars. 

A bow. A feftoon. A ftaff for burdens. 

A child’s pencil. A f{nake. The beam of a balance. 


9. A dog’s tail. 18. A boar’s head. 27.A fifh. 


From twelve of the afterifms juft enumerated are derived the names 
of the twelve Izdian months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; for 
the Pauranics, who reduce all nature to a fyftem of emblematical my- 
thology, fuppofe a celeftial nymph to prefide over each of the conftella- 
tions, and feign that the God So’mMa, or Luxus, having wedded twelve 
of them, became the father of twelve Gezi, or months, who are named 
after their feveral mothers ;. but the Tyautifbicas affert, that, when their 
lunar year was arranged by former aítronomers, the moon was at the 
full in each month on the very day, when it entered the zac/hatra, from 
which that month is denominated. The manner, in which the deriva- 
tives are formed, will beft appear by a comparifon of the months with 
their feveral conftellations : 


A's'wina. 21 
Cartica. 8. Vailac’ha. 
Margas irfha. Jyaifht ha. 
7. ۵ A'(hára. 
Magha. Sravana. 
P'hálguna. 72. Bhadra. 


The 
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The third month is alfo called Z'grabéyana (whence the common 


word Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mrigasiras. 


Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial verfes, in which 
the Hindus have a cuftom of linking together a number of ideas other- 
wife unconnected, and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a re- 
cular meafure: thus by putting feet for thirty-two, Rudra for eleven, 
Jeafon for fix, arrow or element for five, ocean, Véda, or age, for four, 
RA'MA, fire, or quality for three, eye, or CUMA'RA for two, and earth 
or moon for one, they have compofed four lines, which exprefs the 
number of ftars in each of the twenty-feven ۰ 


Vahni tri ritwifhu gunéndu critagnibhuta, 
Banas winétra s‘ara bhacu yugabdhi ramah, 
Rudrabdhiramagunavédas‘ata dwiyugma, 

Dentá budhairabhihitáh cramas'ó bhatarah. 


That is: “three, three, fix; five, three, one; four, three, five; 
* five, two, two; five, one, one; four, four, three; eleven, four and 


^ 


‘ three; three, four, a hundred; two, two, thirty-two: thus have the 


A 


* ftars of the lunar conftellations, in order as they appear, been num- 
* bered by the wife." 


a 


If the ftanza was correctly repeated to me, the two Afbaras are con- 
fidered as one afterifm, and Abhijit as three feparate ftars; but I fufpect 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibdna or two and five would fuit 
the metre as well as bdhirdéma; and becaufe there were only three Vedas 
in the early age, when, it is probable, the ftars were enumerated and 


the technical verfe compofed. 


Two lunar ftations, or #an/ffons, and a quarter are co-extenfive, we 
fee, with one fign; and nine ftations correfpond with four figns: by 
counting, 
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counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the firft 
ftar in the head of the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole extent of 
Afwin, and fhall be able to afcertain the other ftars with fufficient ac- 
curacy; but firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodzacks, 
denoting the manfions, as in the Véraues almanack, by the firft letters or 
fyllables of their names: 


























Monrus. SOLAR ASTERISMS. MANSIONS. 
A fwin ۱ Métfh A +b — 

v ` M‏ ا 
Cartic | Vrith E + le —‏ 
t , f . 1 M 53 4 " 3P‏ 
A'graháyan | Mit'hun ES INS‏ 
Paufh ] Carcat' 4. p + s'l. 9.‏ 
In U‏ / 
Magh 7 Sinh f m + PU + B‏ 
ha | Canyà | PUE ED‏ 

P'halgun | anya 7 E 
8 ` ch 3v 
Chaitr | Tula 27 a 
“7 | ۰ ۰ | M S 
Vaifac'h J Vrifchic 8. 7 EIL 8. 
Jaifht"h 1 Dhan ( mu + pi + : 
; ۱ u dh 
A'fhar | Macar 1 ا ن‎ 
p dh 7 3 pú 
Sravan | Cumbh ا ر‎ ani 
4 f pu E 
Bhadr ۱ Min 12. po ee 2 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in each manfion, as they fol- 
low in order: 
LUNAR 
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STARS. 


Three, in and near the head. 
Three, in the tail. 

Six, of the Pleiads. 

Five, in the head and neck. 


te m or near tho ect, 


perhaps in the Galaxy. 


Oze, on the knee. 


9 our, in the heads, breaít and 


fhoulder. 
Three, in the body and claws. 
Five, in the face and mane. 
Five, in the leg and haunch. 
Two; one in the tail. 
Two, on the arm and zone. 
Five, near the hand. 
One, in the fpike. 
One, in the N. Scale. 
Four, beyond ۰ 
Four, in the body. 
Three, in the tail. 
Eleven, to the point of the 
arrow. 
Two, in the leg. 
Two, in the horn. 
Three, in the tail.. 
Four, in the arm. 
Many, in the ftream. 
Two, in the firft fith. 


Two, in the cord. 


SOLAR ASTERISMS. 


Ram. 





Bull. 





Pair. 


Crab. 
Lion. 





Virgin. 


eS 





Balance. 





Scorpion. 


Bow. } 


> 





Sea-monfter. 





Ewer. 





Fifth. 


o -——- R8 


( Thirty-two, in the fecond 


fifh and cord. 
Wherever 


— l 


Lunar MANSIONS. 


Afwini. 
Bharant. 
Criticà. 
Róhint. 


Mrigafiras. 
Ardia. 
Punarvafu. 


Pufliya. 

As léfha. 
Magha. 
Purvap’halguni. 
Uttarap'halguni. 
Halta: 

Chitra. 

Swati. 
Visác'hà. 
Anuradha. 
]yéfhthàá. 
Mula. 


Purvafhara. 
Uttarafhara. 
Sravana. 
Dhanifht’a. 
Satabhifha. 


Purvabhadrapada. 
Uttarabhadrapada. 


Révati. 
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Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verfe in the 
Retnamálà, I have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things with {fo little fimilitude, 
that we muft not implicitly rely on his reprefentation of objects merely 
celeftial: he feems particularly to have erred in the ftars of Dhaniht à. 


For the affiftance of thofe, who may be inclined to re-examine the 
twenty-feven conítellations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a table 
of the degrees, to which the zacfbazras extend refpe&ively from the 
firt ftar in the afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near the beginning 


of the fign Zaurus, as it was placed in the ancient fphere. 


N. D. M. N. D. M. N. D. M. 
Is ag. 2*7 X 1599. 2 DA "37599. 20. 
Hu. — 262.999. XI. 1469. 40'. XX. 2669. 40. 


/ 


Hia. ao. KII 1022. «Ox Ml 2 0 29 cok 
lE. 59. 20. Mi) 17@8. 20% POX. 2959 2205 
V. 662. 40m Alea 06092408 XXIII. 300?. 48. 
DU $999 ۰ ۱۰۱۱ 2009 so. DEM. 3299. o. 
۱ سای وست]1]‎ 2o8 XVI. 2 1 2 ۲ 20. 
Mll-asnoó9. 40. DEI. 2269249. KX VIS 46°. 40’. 


per 


۱۱ 125". Os KVL 240%% o. RN OG OE 


The afterifms of the frf column are in the figns of Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer, Leo; thofe of the fecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius ; 
and thofe of the z5ird, in Capricornus, Aquarius, Pifces, Aries: we can- 
not err much, therefore, in any feries of /2ree conítellations ; for, by 
counting 13° 20 forwards and backwards, we find the fpaces occupied 
by the two extremes, and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to 
the middlemoft. It is not meaned, that the divifion of the Hindu Zo- 
diack into fuch fpaces is exact to a minute, or that every ftar of each 


a(terifm 
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afterifm muft neceffarily be found in the fpace to which it belongs ; but 
the computation will be accurate enough for our purpofe, and no lunar 
manfion can be very remote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vifac’he was in the Northern Crown, I 
can hardly comprehend ; but it furpaffes all comprehenfion, that M. 
BAinrv fhould copy his dream, and give reafons to fupport it; 
efpecially as four ftars, arranged pretty much like thofe in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the balance or the ícorpion. 
I have not the boldnefs to exhibit the individual ítars in each manfion, 
diftinguifhed in BAyEeR’s method by Greek letters; becaufe, though I 
have little doubt, that the five ftars of 4s’/e/ha, in the form of a wheel, 
are m7 G w و‎ Of the Lion, and thofe of Mila, J, = ð © m ov e£ m, 
of the Sagittary, and though I think many of the others equally clear, 
yet, where the number of ftars in a manfion is lefs than three, or even 
than four, it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence ; and I mutt 
wait, until fome young Hindu aftronomer, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the proper feafons, 
to point out in the firmament itfelf the feveral ftars of all the conftella- 
tions, for which he can find names in the Sanferit language: the only 
ftars, except thofe in the Zodiack, that have yet been diftinctly named 
to me, are the Septarfhi, Dhruva, Arundbati, Vifhnupad, Matrimandel, 
and, in the fouthern hemifphere, Zgaffya, or Canopus. The twenty- 
feven Yéga ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the order of the 
nacfkatras, to which they belong ; and fince we learn, that the Hindus 
have determined the Jatitude, longitude, and right afcenfion of each, it 
might be ufeful to exhibit the lift of them: but at prefent I can 
only fubjoin the names of twenty-feven Yogas, or divifions of the 


Ecliptick. 


Vifbcambba. Ganda. Parigha. 
Primi. Friddhi. Siva. 
2 
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۱ Diruva. Siddha. 
Saubbagya. Fyágbáta. Sadbya. 
Sobhana. Herfhana. ° Subha. 
Atiganda. Vajra. Sucra. 
Sucarman. Afr if. Brahman. 
Dhrti. Vyatipata. Indra. 
Sila. Variyas. 7 


Having fhown in what manner the Hindus arrange the Zodiacal 5 
with refpect to the fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal fub- 
ject, the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firít place, the 
Brahmans were always too proud to borrow their fcience from the 
Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Miéchch’ has, as they call thofe, 
who are ignorant of the Vedas, and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods: they have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verfe, 
which they now ufe proverbially, za nicho yavandatparah, or mo bafe 
creature can be lower than a Yavan; by which name they formerly 
meant an Toutan or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a 
Mufelman. When I mentioned to different Pandits, at feveral times and 
in feveral places, the opinion of Mox TucLA, they could not prevail 
on themfelves to oppofe it by ferious argument; but fome laughed 
heartily ; others, with a farcaftick fmile, faid it was a pleafant imagina- 
tion ; and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on phrenfy. In 
fact, although the figures of the twelve fvdian figns bear a wonderful 
refemblance to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too much varied for a 
mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves them to be original ; 
nor is the refemblance more extraordinary than that, which has often 
been obferved, between our Gothick days of the week and thole of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, and (what is yet 
more fingular) revolve in the fame order: Ravi, the Sun; Soma, the 
Moon; Mangala, Tuiltco ; Budha, Woden; Vribafpati, Thor; Sucra, 

VOL. I. oo Freya ; 
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Freya ; Sani, Sater ; yet no man ever imagined, that the Mzdians bor- 
rowed fo remarkable an arrangement from the Goths or Germans. On 
the planets I will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, 
like all the reft, a ma/e deity, named alfo Usanas, and believed to be a 
fage of infinite learning ; but ZouR An, the NA'ur'p of the Per/ans, is 
2 goddefs like the Freya of our Saxoz progenitors: the drawing, 
therefore, of the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. Joun- 
son, relates to the Perfiaz fyftem, and reprefents the genii fuppofed to 
prefide over them, exactly as they are defcribed by the poet Hariri’: 
« He bedecked the firmament with ftars, and ennobled this earth with 
* the race of men; he gently turned the aufpicious new moon of the 
* feftival, like a bright jewel, round the ankle of the fky ; he placed 
<“ the Hindu SATURN on the feat of that reftive elephant, the revolving 
<“ fphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce the 
« intoxicated beaít; he made filken ftrings of fun-beams for the lute 
‘© of Venus; and prefented Jupirer, who faw the felicity of true 
< religion, with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow of the fky 
<“ became that of Mars, when he was honoured with the command of 
* the celeftial hoft; for Gop conferred fovereignty on tne Sun, and 
<“ fquadrons of ftars were his army." 


The names and forms of the lunar conftellations, efpecially of B5a- 
ram and Abhijit, indicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient 
people; and they differ entirely from thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in 
which the very firít a(terifm appears in the dual number, becauíe it 
confifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or the place of alighting, properly 
fignifies a /lation or flage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary day's 
journey ; and that idea feems better applied than 7072/27 ۲0 10۵ ۶6 
a traveller as the moon: the mendézilu’l kanar, or lunar flages, of the 
Arabs have twenty-eight names in the following order, the particle a/ 
being underftood before every word : 

Shamatan. 
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Sharatàn. Nathrah. Ghafr. Dhábih'. 

But‘ain. Tarr. Zubáníyah. Bulaâ. 

Thurayyà. Jabhah. Ichl. Suüd. 

Debaràn. Zubrah. Kalb. Akhbiya. 

Hakaah. Sariah Shaulah. Mukdim. 

Hanâah. Awwa. Nadim. Mukhir. 
7, Dhiraa. 14. Simac. 21. Beldah. 28. Rifà. 


Now, if we can truft the raézan lexicographers, the number of ftars 
in their feveral menzi/s rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians ; and 
two fuch nations muít naturally have obferved, and might naturally 
have named, the principal ftars, near which the moon paffes in the 
courfe of each day, without any communication on the fubject: there 
is no evidence, indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and 
Arabs on any fubje& of literature or ícience; for, though we have 
reafon to believe, that a commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coatt of India, yet the Brahmans, 
who alone are permitted to read the fix Vedangas, one of which is the 
aftronomical Sdfra, were not then commercial, and, moft probably, 
neither could nor would have converfed with Arabian merchants. The 
hoftile irruption of the Arabs into Hzuduffán, in the eighth century, and 
that of the Mogz/s under CuENGrYz, in the thirteenth, were not likely 
to change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hzzdu:; but the fuppofed 
confequences of modern revolutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that 
AMARSINH and Ca’Lipa’s compofed their works before the birth of 
CHRIST, as that MENANDER and TERENCE wrote before that im- 
portant epoch: now the twelve /gzs and twenty-feven manfons are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhibited, in a Saz/crit. voca- 
bulary by the firft of thofe Indian authors, and the fecond of them fre- 
quently alludes to Rébimz and the reft by name in his Fata/ Ring, his 
Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cuma’ra; from which poem I 


produce 
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produce two lines, that my evidence may not feem to be collected from 
mere converíation : 


. , t > 
Maitré muhiurté sasalanch’hanéna, 


r A > £ 
Yogam gatafuttarap halganifhu. 


«© When the ftars of Uttarap’halgun had joined in a fortunate hour 
« the fawn-fpotted moon." 


This teflimony being decifive againft the conjecture of M. Mox- 
TUCLA, I need not urge the great antiquity of MeNv's Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty-íeven aíterifms are called the daughters of DacsHa 
and the conforts of Soma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony of 
the Brahmans, who affure me with one voice, that the names of the 
Zodiacal tars occur in the Vedas; three of which I firmly believe, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than three thoufand years old. 
Having therefore proved what I engaged to prove, I will clofe my 7 
with a general obfervation. The refult of Newron’s refearches into 
the hiftory of the primitive {phere was, ۴ that the practice of obferving 
«« the ftars began in Egypt in the days of AMMon, and was propagated 
** thence by conqueft in the reign of his fon Sisac, into dfrick, Europe, 
** and Z///a ; fince which time ATLAs formed the fphere of the Lydzaus ; 
<“ CHIRON, that of the Greeks; and the Chaldeans, a {phere of their 
<“ own:" now I hope, on fome other occafions, to fatisfy the publick, 
as I have perfectly fatished myfelf, that ** the practice of obferving the 
> ftars began, with the rudiments of civil fociety, in the country of 
«© thofe, whom we call Chaldeans ; from which it was propagated into 
<“ Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 
* S1sAC or SA'cvA, who by conqueft fpread a new fyftem of reli- 
«© gion and philofophy from the Ni to the Ganges about a thoufand 
* years before CugisT; but that Cii1goN and ATLASs were allego- 
** rical or mythological perfonages, and ought to have no place in the 
** ferjous hiflory of our fpecies." 


ON 


THE WITERATURE OF THE HINDUS, 


FROM THE SANSCRIT. 


Communicated by GOVERDHAN CAUL, tranflated, with a fhort Commentary, 


BY 


THe PRESIDENT. 





IHE TEXT. 


“Tere are eighteen Vidyd’s, or parts of true Knowledge, and fome 
branches of Knowledge falfely fo called; of both which a fhort account 
fhall here be exhibited. 


The firt fur are the immortal Véda’s evidently revealed by Gop ; 
which are entitled, in one compound word, Rigyajuhfamat harva, or, in 
feparate words, Rich, Yajufh, Sdman, and Atharvan: the Rigveda con- 
fifts of five fetions; the Yajurvéda, of eighty-fix; the Samavéda, of a 
thoufand; and the At harvavéda, of nine; with eleven hundred s’dc’ha’s, 
or Branches, in various divifions and fubdivifions. The Zéda’s in truth 
are infinite; but were reduced by Vya’sa to this number and order: 
the principal part of them is that, which explains the Duties of Man in 
a methodical arrangement; and in the fourth is a fyftem of divine ordi- 
nances. 


From thefe are deduced the four Upavedas, namely, dyu/h, Gand- 
parva, Dhanufh, and S@hapatya; the firft of which, or Ayurveda, was 
delivered 
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delivered to mankind by BRAHMA', INDRA, DHANWANTARI, and fve 
other Deities; and comprizes the theory of Diforders and Medicines, 
with the practical methods of curing Difeafes. The fecond, or Mufick, 
was invented and explained by ByaraTa: it is chiefly ufeful in raifing 
the mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine nature. The third 
Upavéda was compofed by ViswaMiTRA on the fabrication and ufe 
of arms and implements handled in war by the tribe of C/hatriya’s. 
Vis WACARMAN revealed the fourth in various treatifes on //xty-four 


Mechanical Arts, for the improvement of fuch as exercife them. 


Six Anga’s, or Bodies of Learning, are alfo derived from the fame 
fource: their names are, Sic/ha, Calpa, Vyacarana, Ch’handas, Fyétifh, 
and Niructi. The fif was written by Pa‘nini, an infpired Saint, on 
the pronunciation of vocal founds ; the fecond contains a detail of religious 
acts and ceremonies from the firft to the laft; and from the branches of 
thefe works a variety of rules have been framed by A'/s'wALA'YANA, 
and others: the 7Zird, or the Grammar, entitled Pén'iniya, confitting of 
eight lectures or chapters (Vriddbiradaij, and fo forth), was the produc- 
tion of three Rbr s, or holy men, and teaches the proper difcriminations 
of words in conftruction; but other lefs abftrufe Grammars, compiled 
merely for popular ufe, are not confidered as Anga’s: the fourth, or 
Profody, was taught by a Munz, named Pinca ta, and treats of charms 
and incantations in verfes aptly framed and varioufly meafured; fuch 
as the Gayatri, and a thoufand others. 4/fronomy is the fifth of the 
Védanga's, as t was delivered by Su'nv A, and other divine perfons: it 
is neceflary in calculations of time. The /xth, or Nirudit, was com- 
pofed by Ya‘sca (fo is the manufcript; but, perhaps, it fhould be 
Vya‘sa) on the fignification of difficult words and phrafes in the Véda’s. 


3 f ۶ f x 

Lafdy, there are four Upánga's, called Purana, Nyaya, Mimansa, 
and Dherma saftra. Eighteen Puradna's, that of BRAuMa, and the 
reft, 
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reít, were compofed by V vA'sA for the inftruction and entertainment 
of mankind in general. Nydya is derived from the root w/, to acquire or 
apprehend; and, in this fenfe, the books on apprebenfon, reafoning, and 
judgement, are called Nydya: the principal of thefe are the work of 
Gautama in five chapters, and that of Cana‘pa in ¢en; both teach~ 
ing the meaning of facred texts, the difference between juft and un- 
juft, right and wrong, and the principles of knowledge, all arranged 
under twenty-three heads. Mimánsà is alfo two-fold; both fhowing what 
acts are pure or impure, what objects are to be defired or avoided, and 
by what means the foul may afcend to the Firft Principle: the former, 
or Carma Mimdnsa, comprized in fawelve chapters, was written by 
Jaimint, and difcuffes queftions of moral Duties and Law ; next follows 
the Upafand Canda in four lectures (Sancarfbana and the reft), con- 
taining a furvey of Religious Duties ; to which part belong the rules of 
SA’NDILYA, and others, on devotion and duty to Gop. Such are the 
contents of the Parva, or former, Mimdusa. The Uttara, or latter, 
abounding in queftions on the Divine Nature and other fublime fpecu- 
lations, was compofed by Vv A'sa, in four chapters and /xteen feCtions : 
it may be confidered as the brain and fpring of all the Zzga's; it expofes 
the heretical opinions of RA'Ma'NujA, Ma'pnwa, VALLABHA, and 
other Sophifls ; and, in a manner fuited to the comprehenfion of adeptes, 
it treats on the true nature of Ganrsa, Bura’scara, or the Sun, 
Nrtacanta, Lacsyumi, and other forms of One Divine Being. A 
hmilar work was written. bv. S'ní S'aANcARA, demonítrating. the. Su- 
preme Power, Goodneís, and Eternity of Gop. 


The Body of Law, called Swr7tz, contifts of esghtcer books, each 
divided under three general heads, the duties of re/gion, the adminiutra- 
tion of guffice, and the punifhment or expraton of crimes: they were 
delivered, for the inftruétion of the human fpecies, by Alexu, and atier 
facred perfonages. 


As 
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As to Ethicks, the Veda's contain all that relates to the duties of 
Kings; the Purdna’s, what belongs to the relation of hufband and wife. 
and the duties of friendfhip and fociety (which complete the elk 
divifion) are taught fuccinctly in both: this double divifion of Anga’s 
and Updnga’s may be confidered as denoting the double benefit arifing 
from them in ¢heory and practice. 


The Bharata and Raméyana, which are both Epick Poems, comprize 
the moft valuable part of ancient Hiftory. 


For the information of the lower clafles in religious knowledge, the 
Páfüpata, the Pancharatra, and other works, fit for nightly meditation, 
were compofed by Siva, and others, in an hundred and ninety-two parts 
on different fubjects. 


What follow are not really divine, but contain infinite contradictions. 
Sénc Aya is twofold, that with Is'wARA and that without Iswara: the 
former is intitled Pétanjala in one chapter of four fections, and is ufeful 
in removing doubts by pious contemplation ; the /ecoud, or Capra, is in 
fix chapters on the production of all things by the union of PRACRITI, 
or Nature, and Punusna, or the Fr] Male : it comprizes alío, in eight 
parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the invifible power, and other 
topicks. Both thefe works contain a ftudied and accurate enumeration 
of natural bodies and their principles; whence this philofophy is named 
Sánc'bya. Others hold, that it was fo called from its reckoning three 


forts of pain. 


The Mindusa, therefore, is in zwo parts; the Nydya, in zws; and the 
Sdnehya, in two; and thefe //x Schools comprehend all the doctrine of 
the ۰ 


Laft 
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Laft of all appears a work written by Buppua ; and there are alfo 
fix Atheiftical fyftems of Philofophy, entitled Yégachara, Saudbanta, 
Vatbhafhica, Mádhyamica, Digambara, and Chárvdc; all full of indeter- 
minate phrafes, errors in fenfe, confufion between diftin qualities, 
incomprehenfible notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deftructive 
of natural equality, containing a jumble of Atheifm and Ethicks ; diftri- 
buted, like our Orthodox books, into a number of fections, which omit 
what ought to be expreíled, and exprefs what ought to be omitted ; 
abounding in falfe propofitions, idle propofitions, impertinent propo- 
fitions: fome aflert, that the heterodox Schools have no UpZzga's; 
others, that they have fix Zzga's, and as many Sénga's, or Bodies and 


other Appendices. 
Such is the analyfis of univerfal knowledge, Practical and Speculative. 


THE COMMENTARY. ۱ 

This firft chapter of a rare Seufcrit Book, entitled Vidydderfa, or a 
View of Learning, is written in fo clofe and concife a ftyle, that fome 
parts of it are very obícure, and the whole requires an explanation. 
From the beginning of it we learn, that the Véda’s are confidered by the 
Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge human and divine ; whence the 
verfes of them are faid in the G7ta to be the /eaves of that holy tree, to 
which the Almighty Himfelf is compared: 


urdhwa mulan adhah sac ham as watt han praburavyayam 


ch handanfi yafya pernåni yaflam véda fa védavit. 


A 
A 


The wife have called the Incorruptible One an As watt ha with its 
roots above and its branches below; the leaves of which are the 
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facred meafures : he, who knows this tree, knows the Véda’s. 


A 
A 


La] 


í 


= 
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35 t ON THE- LIPERA DURE 


All the Pandits infift, that As'watt bha means the Pippala, or Religious 
Fig-tree with heart-fhaped pointed and tremulous leaves; but the com- 
parifon of heavenly knowledge, defcending and taking root on earth, to 
the Vata, or great Indian Fig-tree, which has moft conf{picuoufly its 
roots on high, or at leaft has radicating branches, would have been far 


more exact and ftriking. 


The Véda’s confifts of three Caz'd'a’s or General Heads; namely, 
Carma, Fuydna, Upéfana, or Works, Faith, and Worfbip; to the firft of 
which the Author of the Vidydderfa wilely gives the preference, as MENU 


himfelf prefers zziverfal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion: 


Yapyénaroa tu fanfiddhyedbrabmano natra fanfayab : 


Curvddanvatraváà curyanmaitré brahmana uchyate. 
Di 1 J J 


that is: ** By filent adoration undoubtedly a Brahman attains holinefs ; 
<“ but every benevolent man, whether he perform or omit that ceremony, 
* js juftly ftyled a Brabman.” This triple divifion of the Véda’s may 
feem at firft to throw light on a very obfcure line in the Gita: 


Traigunyavifhayah véda niftraigunya bhavarjuna 


or, ** The Véda’s are attended with ¢hree qualities: be not thou a man 
* of three qualities, O ARJUNA.” 


But feveral Pandits are of opinion, that the phrafe muft relate to the 
three guza's, or qualities of the mind, that of excellence, that of paffon, 
and that of darkue/s; from the laft of which a Hero fhould be wholly 
exempt, though examples of it occur in the Véda’s, where animals are 
ordered to be facrificed, and where horrid incantations are inferted for 


the deffruction of enemics. 
It 
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It is extremely fingular, as Mr. Wirkiws has already obferved, that, 
notwithítanding the fable of BRAuMA"s four mouths, each of which 
uttered a Veda, yet moft ancient writers mention only three Veda’s, in 
order as they occur in the compound word RAzeyajubfáma ; whence it 
is inferred, that the 4f harvan was written or collected after the three 
firft; and the two following arguments, which are entirely new, will 
ftrongly confirm this inference. In the eleventh book of Menu, a work 
afcribed to the £r? age of mankind, and certainly of high antiquity, the 
At harvan is mentioned by name, and ftyled the Véda of Fédas; a 
phrafe, which countenances the notion of DA'n A' Sugcu'n, who afferts, 
in the preface to his Upazi/bat, that ** the three firft Védas are named 
<“ feparately, becauíe the 2۶۸۵۵۳۵۲۵ is a corollary from them all, and 
<“ contains the quinteffence of them." — But this verfe of Menu, which 
occurs in a modern copy of the work brought from JBénméras, and 
which would fupport the antiquity and excellence of the fourth Veda, 
is entirely omitted in the beft copies, and particularly in a very fine one 
written at Gayd, where it was accurately collated by a learned Brahman; fo 
that, as Menu himfelf in other places names only three Véda’s, we mutt 
believe this line to be an interpolation by fome admirer of the 4r bar- 
van; and fuch an artifice overthrows the very doctrine, which it was 
intended to fuftain. 


The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it arifes from z»zerzal evi- 
dence ; and of this we are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of 
Colonel Porier in collecting Indian curiofities; which has been fo 
judicioufly applied and fo happily exerted, that he now poffefles a com- 
plete copy of the four Vedas in eleven large volumes. 


On a curíory infpection of thofe books it appears, that even a learner 
of Sanferit may read a confiderable part of the 747 Darvavéda without a 
dictionary; but that the ftyle of the other three is fo obfolete, as to feem 

almoft 
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almoft a different dialect: when we are informed, therefore, that few 
Brahmans at Banaras can underftand any part of the Péda’s, we mutt 
prefume, that none are meant, but the Rich, Yajufh, and Sdman, with 
an exception of the At barvan, the language of which is comparatively 
modern; as the learned will perceive from the following fpecimen : 


Yatra brabmavidd yanti dicfhayà tapasà faba agnirmántatra nayatwagnir- 
médhán dedbátumb, agnayd. fiodhà. vdyurman tatra nayatu vayub pran an 
dedbátu me, vdyuw? fiedha. firyd man tatra nayatu chacfhub furyd dedbdtu 
me, suryaya fwiba ; chandrd man tatra nayatu manafchandro dedbdtu mé, 
chandraya faba. fimo mán tatra nayatu payab Jomo dedbatu mé, fomaya 
Jwaba. Indró mán tatra nayatu balamindro dedbitu mé, imndraya fwaba. 
apo man tatra nayatscdmrYtammápatifbtatu, adbhyab fwdbà. yatra brab- 
mavidà yduti dichhaya tapasa faba, brabma mán tatra nayatu brabma brab- 
mà dedhádtu mé, brabiane fivaba. 


that is, ** Where they, who know the Great One, go, through holy 
** rites and through piety, thither may /re raife me! May fire receive 
* my facrifices! Myfterious praife to fire! May ar waft me thither ! 
* May air increafe my fpirits! Myfterious praife to air! May the Sux 
« draw me thither! May the fun enlighten my eye! Myfterious praife 
<“ to the fun! May the Moon bear me thither! May the moon receive 
* my mind! Myfterious praife to the moon! May the plant Soma lead 
“me thither! May Soma beftow on me its hallowed milk ! Myfterious 
* praife to Soma! May INDRA, or the Armament, carry me thither ! 
* May INDRA give me, ftrength! Myfterious praife to Inpra! May 
“ water bear me thither! May water bring me the {tream of immorta- 
<“ Jity! Myfterious praife to the waters! Where they, who know the 
* Great One, go, through holy rites and through piety, thither may 
* BRAHMA' conduct me! May Brana’ lead me to the Great One! 


ape 


PN 
A^ 


Myftcrious praife to BRAHMA 
Several 
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Several other paffages might have been cited from the firft book of 
the At harvan, particularly a tremendous zcantation with confecrated 
grafs, called Darbdbha, and a fublime Hymn to CZ/a, or time; but a 
fingle paflage will fuffice to fhow the ftyle and language of this extraor- 
dinary work. It would not be fo eafy to produce a genuine extract from 
the other Féda’s: indeed, in a book, entitled Ssvavédanta, written in 
Sanfcrit, but in Ca/hmirtan letters, a {tanza from the Yajurvéda 1s intro- 
duced; which deferves for its fublimity to be quoted here; though the 
regular cadence of the verfes, and the polifhed elegance of the language, 
cannot but induce a fufpicion, that it ts a more modern paraphrafe of 
fome text in the ancient Scripture: 


natatra firyo bhati nacha chandra taracau, néma vidyuté bhanti cuta éva 
vabnib: taméva bhantam anubbati fervam, tafya bhafa fervamidam vibbati. 


that is, <“ There the fun fhines not, nor the moon and ftars: thefe light- 
** nings flath not zz z5a£ place; how fhould even fire blaze there ? Gop 


** jrradiates all this bright fubftance ; and by its effulgence the univerfe 
** 1s enlightened.” 


After all, the books on divine Azow/edge, called Pda, or what is 
known, and Sruti, or what has been beard, from revelation, are ftill fup- 
pofed to be very numerous; and the four here mentioned are thought 
to have been felected, as containing all the information neceffary for 
man. MousaNi FaA'xri, the very candid and ingenious author of the 
Dabifian, defcribes in his firft chapter a race of old Perfran fages, who 
appear from the whole of his account to have been Hindus ; and we 
cannot doubt, that the book of Maua‘sa’p, or Menu, which was 
written, he fays, i «a celeffial dialed, means the Véde; fo that, as 
ZERA'TUSHT was only a reformer, we find in Jzdia the true fource 
of the ancient Perfan religion, To this head belong the numerous 


Tantra, 
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Tantra, Mantra, Agama, and Nigama, Sáflrra's, which confift of zzcan- 
tations and other texts of the das, with remarks on the occafions, on 
which they may be fuccefsfully applied. It muft not be omitted, that 
the Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, among which that of Va- 
SISHTHA feems to be reputed the moft excellent, are innumerable ; 
but, while we have accefs to the fountains, we nced not wafte our time 
in tracing the rivulets. 


From the /¢das are immediately deduced the practical arts of CAirur- 
gery and Medicine, Mufick and Dancing, Archery, which comprizes the 
whole art of war, and Architecture, under which the fvítem of Me- 
chanical arts is included. According to the Pandits, who ۵ 
ABU'LFAZL, cach of the Jour Scriptures gave rife to one of the 
Upavéda's, or Sub-fereptures, in the order in which they have been 
mentioned ; but this exactnefs of analogy feems to favour of refine- 


nent. 


Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans from the various 
Medical books in Sanfcrit, which contain the names and defcriptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, difcovered by experience, in 
curing diforders: there is a vaft collection of them from the Ceeraca, 
which is confidered as a work of Siva, to the Reganirupana and the 
Nidana, which are comparatively modern. A number of books, in 
profe and veríe, have been written on Mufck, with fpecimens of Hindu 
airs in a very elegant notation; but the S:/pa s d/ira, or Body of Treatifes 
on Mechanical arts, is believed to be loft. 


Next in order to thefe are the fix Védanga's, three of which belong 
to Grammar; one relates to religious ceremonies ; a fifth to the whole 
compaís of Mathematicks, in which the author of Li/zwati was efteem- 
ed the moft fkilful man of his time; and the //xz5, to the explanation 

of 
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of obfcure words or phrafes in the Vedas. The grammatical work of 
1۳۸۵۱۵ وا‎ a writer fuppofed to have been infpired, is entitled Szddhdnta 
Caumudi, and is fo abftrufe, as to require the lucubrations of many 
years, before it can be perfectly underftood. When Casindt’ha Serman, 
who attended. Mr. WirkKiws, was afked what he thought of the 
Pán miya, he anfwered very exprefüvely, that ** it was a foreft;" but, 
fince Grammar is only an inftrument, not the end, of true knowledge, 
there can be little occafion to travel over fo rough and gloomy a path; 
which contains, however, probably fome acute fpeculations in. Meta- 
phyficks. The Sanferit Protody is eafy and beautiful: the learned will 
find in it almoft all the meafures of the Greeks; and it is remarkable, 
that the language of the Brahmans runs very naturally into Sapphicks, 
Alcaicks, and Lambicks. Aftronomical works in this language are ex- 
ceedingly numerous : feventy-nine of them are fpecifed in one lift; 
and, if they contain the names of the principal ftars vifble in Ida, 
with obfervations on their pofitious in different ages, what difcoveries 
may be made in Science, and what certainty attained in ancient Chro- 


nology? 


Subordinate to thefe 4nga’s (though the reafon of the arrangement is 
not obvious) are the feries of Sacred Poems, the Body of Law, and the 
fix Philofophical saffra’s; which the author of our text reduces to two, 
each confifting of ¢wo parts, and rejects a third, in two parts alto, as 
not perfectly orthodox, that is, not ftri@tly conformable to his own 
principles. 


The firt Indian Poet was VA'LMI C1, author of the Ramayana, a 
complete Epick Poem on one continued, interefting, and heroick, 
action ; and the next in celebrity, if it be not fuperior in reputation 
for holinefs, was the Mahabharata of Vya’sa: to him are afcribed the 
facred Purána's, which are called, for their excellence, the Eighteen, 


and. 
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and which have the following titles: BrauMe, or the Great One, 
PrpMa, or the Lctos, Bra’HMAND‘A, or the Mundane Egg, and 
Acnt, or Fire (thefe four relate to the Creation), Visunu, or the Per- 
vader, GARUD A, or his Eagle, the Transformations of BkrauMa’, Siva, 
Linca, Na’repa, fon of Branma’, ScANDA fon of Siva, MAR- 
CANDE’YA, or the Immortal Man, and Buawisuya, or the Prediétion 
of Futurity (thefe nine belong to the attributes and powers of the Deity), 
and four others, Marsya, VARA‘HA, Cu'RMA, VA'MENA, Or as many 
incarnations of the Great One in his character of Preferver; all contain- 
ing ancient traditions embellifhed by poetry or difguiled by fable: the 
eighteenth is the BHA'GAWATA, Or Life of Crisuna, with which the 
fame Poet is by fome imagined to have crowned the whole feries ; 


though others, with more reafon, aflign them different compofers. 


The fyftem of Hindu Law, befides the fine work, called MENU- 


SMRITI, Or <“ what is remembered from Menu,” that of YA JNYA- 
WALCY A, and thofe of fxteen other Munt’s, with Commentaries on them 
all, confifts of many tracts in high eftimation, among which thofe cur- 
rent in Bengal are, an excellent treatife on Inheritances by Ji'muTA 
VA'nANA, and a complete Dzgoff, in faeenty-feven volumes, compiled a 
few centuries ago by RAGHUNANDAN, the TRiBONIAN of India, whole 
work is the grand repofitory of all that can be known on a fubje& fo 


curious in itfelf, and fo interefting to the B7777/5 Government. 


Of the Philofophical Schools it will be fufficient here to remark, that 
the firft Nydya feems analogous to the Peripatetick, the fecond, fome- 
times called Vais'éhica, to the Jonrck, the two Mimansa’s, of which the 
fecond is often diftinguifhed by the name of Vedanta, to the Platontck, 
the firft Sdzc'bya to the Italic, and the fecond, or Patanjala, to the 
Stoick, Philofophy; fo that Gauvrama correfponds with ARISTOTLE; 


Cana’pa, with THALES; JA1MiN1 with SocRATES; VvA'sA with 
I BO; 


e 
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Prato; Capita with Py THAGORAs ; and PATANJALI with ZzNo: 
but an accurate comparifon between the Grecian and Indian Schools 
would require a confiderable volume. The original works of thofe 
Philofophers are very fuccin& ; but, like. all the other Séras, they are 
explained, or obfcured, by the Upaderfana or Commentaries without end: 
one of the fineft compofitions on the Philofophy of the Védanta is 
entitled 27za Vasifht' ha, and contains the inftructions of the great 
VAsISHTHA to his pupil, RA'Ma, king of Ayodhya. 


It refults from this analyfis of Hindu Literature, that the eda, 
Upavéda, Védinga, Purana, Dberma, and Ders‘ana are the Six great 
Sáflras, in which all knowledge, divine and human, 1s fuppofed to be 
comprehended ; and here we muft not forget, that the word Sa/ra, de- 
rived from a root fignifying to ordain, means generally an Ordinance, and 
particularly a Sacred Ordinance delivered by infpiration: properly, there- 
fore, this word is applied only to facred literature, of which the text 
exhibits an accurate fketch. 


The S#dra’s, or fourth clafs of Hindus, are not permitted to ftudy the 
Jix proper Sdftra’s before-enumerated ; but an ample field remains for 
them in the ftudy of profane literature, comprized in a multitude of 
popular books, which correfpond with the feveral Safira's, and abound 
with beauties of every kind. All the tracts on. Mediczze muft, indeed 
be ftudied by the Vaidya’s, or thofe, who are born Phyficians; and they 
have often more learning, with far lefs pride, than any of the Brahmans: 
they are ufually Poets, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Moralifts; and may 
be efteemed in general the moft virtuous and amiable of the Hendus, 
Inftead of the Veda’s they ftudy the Réjanitt, or Inftruction of Princes, 
and initead of Law, the Nitififtra, or general fyftem of Erhicks: their 
Sabitia, or Cavya Saftra, confifts of innumerable poems, written 
chiefly by the Medical tribe, and fupplying the place of the Purdna’s, 

Mor. 1. gee fince 
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fince they contain all the ftories of the Rédmdyana, Bharata, and 
Bhdégawata: they have accefs to many treatifes of A/anciéra, or Rheto- 
rick, with a variety of works in modulated profe; to Upac’hyana, or 
Civil Hiftory, called alfo Rajatarangini; to the Nataca, which anfwers 
to the Géndbarvaveda, confifting of regular Dramatic pieces in Sanfcrit 
and Prácrit: befides which they commonly get by heart fome entire 
Dictionary and Grammar. ‘The befl Lexicon or Vocabulary was com- 
pofed in verfe, for the affiftance of the memory, by the illuftrious Ama - 
RASINHA; but there are /eventeen others in great repute: the beft 
Grammar is the Mugdbabéedba, or the Beauty of Knowledge, written by 
Gófwámi, named Vo'PADEVA, and comprehending, in two hundred 
fhort pages, all that a learner of the language can have occafion to 
know. To the Cé/ba’s, or dictionaries, are ufually annexed very ample 


Tica’s, or Etymological Commentaries. 


We need fay no more of the heterodox writings, than that thofe 
on the religion and philofophy of Buppua feem to be connected with 
fome of the moft curious parts of Z///atic& Hiftory, and contain, per- 
haps, all that could be found in the Pdf, or facred language of the 
Eaftern Indian peninfula. It is afferted in Bengal, that AMARASINHA 
himfelf was a Bauddha; but he feems to have been a theift of tolerant 
principles, and, like ABu’Lrazu, defirous of reconciling the different 


religions of ۰ 


Wherever we direct our attention to Hindu Literature, the notion of 
infinity prefents itfelf; and the longeft life would not be fufficient for 
the perufal of near five hundred thoufand ftanzas in the Puranas, with 
a million more perhaps in the other works before mentioned: we may, 
however, felet the beft from each Sdfra, and gather the fruits of 
fcience, without loading ourfelves with the leaves and branches; while 


we have the pleafure to find, tbat the learned Z/zdws, encouraged by 
the 
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the mildnefs of our government and manners, are at leaft as eager to 
communicate their knowledge of all kinds, as we can be to receive it. 
Since Europeans are indebted to the Dutch for almoft all they know of 
Arabick, and to the French for all they know of Chinefe, let them now 
receive from our nation the firft accurate knowledge of San/ferit, and of 
the valuable works compofed in it; but, if they wifh to form a corre& 
idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begin with forgetting all 
that has been written on the fubject, by ancients or moderns, before the 
publication of the Giéa. 





ON 


THE SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 
OF THE CHINESE. 


Tur PRESIDENT. 





Tue vicinity of China to our Indian territories, from the capital of 
which there are not more than fix hundred miles to the province of 
Yu'na’Nn, mutt neceflarily draw our attention to that moft ancient and 
wonderful Empire, even if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diftant and maritime provinces; and the benefits, that might be 
derived from a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for 
their ufeful arts and for the valuable productions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or illuftration. My own inclinations 
and the courfe of my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent their 
laws, politicks, and morals, with which their general literature is clofely 
blended, than their manufactures and trade; nor will I fpare either pains 
or expenfe to procure tranflations of their moft approved /aw-tradts ; 
that I may return to Europe with diftind ideas, drawn from the fountain- 
head, of the wifeft Afatick legiflation. It will probably be a long time 
before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the 
Chinefe Laws; and, in the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranflation of a moft venerable and excellent 


work may be expected from Canton through the kind affiftance of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 


According 
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According to a Chinefe Writer, named Li Yanc Pine, ‘the ancient 


* characters ufed in his country were the outlines of vifible objects 
* carthly and celeftial; but, as things merely intellectual could not be 
* expreffed by thofe figures, the grammarians of China contrived to re- 


prefent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 
the productions of nature: thus the idea of roughnefs and of rotun- 
dity, of motion and reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns reprefent- 
ing a mountain, the fky, a river and the earth; the figures of the fun, 
the moon, and the ftars, differently combined, {tood for fmoothnefs 
and fplendour, for any thing artfully wrought, or woven with delicate 
workmanfhip ; extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other qualities 
were painted in characters taken from clouds, from the firmament, 
and from the vegetable part of the creation; the different ways of 


moving, agility and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, were expreffed by 
various infects, birds, fifh, aud quadrupeds: in this manner paffions 


and fentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fubje& to any 
fenfe were exhibited to the fight; until by degrees new combinations 
were invented, new exprefhons added; the characters deviated imper- 
ceptibly from their primitive fhape, and the CAzzefe language became 
not only clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.’ 


In this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully compofed, are a mul- 


€ 


€ 


€ 


€ 


€ 


€ 


€ 


€ 


titude of books abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, knowledge; 
but the higheft clats confifts of Five works; one of which at leaft every 
Chinefe, who afpires to literary honours, muft read again and again, until 


he poffefs it ۰ 


The frf is purcly Heforical, containing annals of the empire from the 


two-thoufand-three-hundred-thirty-feventh year before CHRIST: it is en- 
titled Suu'kiNG, and a verfion of it has been publifhed in France ; to 
which country we are indebted for the moft authentick and moft valu- 


able 
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able fpecimens of CAzuefe Hiftory and Literature, from the compofitions, 
which preceded thofe of Homer, to the poetical works of the prefent 
Emperor, who feems to be a man of the brighteft genius and the moft 
amiable affections. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity of the 
French, as they laugh witnout fcruple at our ferioufnefs; but let us not 
fo far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, as to deny them their 
juft commendation, or to relax our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by 
which alone we can preferve our own eminence, 


The Second Claffical work of the CAinefe contains three hundred Odes, 
or fhort Poems, in praife of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, or de- 
{criptive of ancient manners, and recommending an imitation of them in 
the ditcharze of all publick and domeftick duties: they abound in wife 
maxims, and excellent precepts, * their whole doctrine, according to 
* Cun-fu-tfu, in the Lunyvu or Moral Difcourfes, being reducible to 
‘this grand rule, that we fhould not even entertain a thought of any 
< thing bafe or culpable ;’ but the copies of the Sui’ Kine, for that is 
the title of the book, are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, fince 
the time of that great Philofopher, by fpurious paflages and exception- 
able interpolations; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome parts too me- 
taphorical, while the brevity of other parts renders them obfcure ; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and venerable, like that of ancient 
cloyfters and temples, ‘ Shedding, as M1LTON expreffes it, @ dim relizious 
‘fight.’ There is another paflage in the LUnyu , which deferves to be 
fet down at length: ‘ Why, my fons, do you not ftudy the book of 
* Odes? If we creep on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious» 
* thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in them we fee, as in a mirror, 
* what may beft become us, and what will be unbecoming; by their 
‘influence we fhall be made focial, affable, benevolent; for, as mufick 
‘combines founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tempers and 
‘compofes our paffions: the Odes teach us our duty to our parents at 


* home, 
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‘home, and abroad to our prince; they inftruct us alío delightfully in 
‘the various productions of nature.’ ‘ Haft thou ftudied, faid the Phi- 
‘lofopher to his fon Peyu, the firft of the three hundred Odes on the 
‘nuptials of Prince Ve'nva'™, and the virtuous Tar Jin? He, who 
* (tudies them not, refembles a man with his face againít a wall, unable 
‘to advance a ftep in virtue and wifdom.’ Most of thofe Odes are near 
three thoufand years old, and fome, if we give credit to the Chinefè 
annals, confiderably older ; but others are fomewhat more recent, hav- 
ing been compofed under the later Emperors of the third family, called 
Suru. The work is printed in four volumes; and, towards the end of 
the frf, we find the Ode, which CourLeT has accurately tranflated at 
the beginning of the Ta’ u10, or Great Science, where it is finely am- 
plified by the Philofopher: I produce the original from the Sui’ Kine 
itfelf, and from the book, in which it is cited, together with a double 
verfion, one verbal and another metrical; the only method of doing 
juftice to the poetical compofitions of the Afaticks. It is a panegyrick 
on Vucu'x, Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who died, near 
a century old, in the ¢hérteenth year of the Emperor PiNGvANG, Jeven 
hundred and fifty-fix years before the birth of CHRIST, or one hundred 
and forty-eight, according to Sir Isaac Newron, after the taking of 
Troy, fo that the Chznefe Poet might have been contemporary with 
Hesiop and Homer, or at leaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyffey were carried into Greece by LycurGus. 


The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two original characters 1s this : 


> Behold yon reach of the river Kı; 


5 
7 نا‎ reeds how lode how enc! 


D. IULII 

c Thus is our Prince adorned with vir tues ; 
14 

As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 


19 


‘ As a unter as a polifher, of gems. 
* O how 





= ټ 
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* O how elate and fagacious ! O how dauntlefs and compofed ! 
23 24 
* How worthy of fame! How worthy of reverence ! 
25 27 28 2 6 8 i 
¢ We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 


29 32 31 3 2 
< Whom to the end of time we can not forget. 


The PARAPHRASE. 
Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
And frolick in the gale: 


So fhines our Prince! In bright array 
۱ . . ۰ . 
.. "The Virtues round him wait; 


M fmil'd th' aufpicious day, 





at rais d Him o'er our State. 


e 


As pliant hands in fhapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and {moothe, 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And every paffion foothe. 


As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks to beam, 

With Manners thus he forms the heart, 
And fpreads a gen’ral gleam. 


What foft, yet awful, dignity ! 
What meek, yet manly, grace ! 

What fweetnefs dances in his eve. 
And bloffoms in his face ! 


ts) 
C 
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So fhines our Prince! A fky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er fhall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfcure his deathlefs praife. 


The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been accomplithed ; but he 
little imagined, that his compofition would be admired, and his Prince 


celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the natives of regions 


fo remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of the Ta’ Hio a beautiful comparifon is quoted 
from another Ode in the Sur’ KinG, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding : 


The peach-tree, how fair! how graceful ! 


€ 


4 S e 5 7 
‘ Its leaves, how blooming ! how pleafant! 


8 9 1 9 1 1 . - 
Such is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom's houfe, 


12 13 1 + 25 ۲ ۰ 
And pays due attention to her whole family, 


The fimile may thus be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden's queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 
Its bloffoms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly {miles the blooming bride 
By love and confcious Virtue led 
O’er her new manfion to prefide, 


And placid joys around her fpread. 


The 


£ 


€ 
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The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a different nature, rather 
fublime than agreeable, and conveying rather cenfure than praife: 


0 how horridly impends yon fouthern ‘mountain! 
Its rocks in how vaft, how ‘rude a heap! 

Thus loftily thou fitteft, 0 minifter of YN; 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 


Which may be thus paraphrafed: 


See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 

And, hideous as the brow of night, 
Above the torrent frowns! 


So {cowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 
Regardlefs of our ftate; 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 
With fear allied to hate. 


It was a very ancient practice in Chima to paint or engrave moral 
fentences and approved verfes on veffels in conftant ufe; as the words 
Renew TuvsErr DaArrv were infcribed on the baíon of the Emperor 
TANG, and the poem of Kren Lona, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of 'T'ea, has been publifhed on a fet of porcelain cups; and, if the 
defcription juft cited of a felffh and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
fame manner, conftantly preíented to the eyes and attention of rulers, 
it might produce fome benefit to their fubjects and to themfelves ; efpe- 
cially if the comment of Tsem Tsu, who may be called the XENoPHoN, 
as Cun Fu’ Tsu’ was the Socrates, and Mem Tsv the Piaro, of 
China, were added to illuftrate and enforce it. 

1 
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If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimilar to the fpecimens ad- 
duced by thofe great moralifts in their works, which ‘the French have 
made publick, I fhould be very folicitous to procure our nation the ho- 
nour of bringing to light the /econd Claffical book of the Chinefe. The 
third, called YEKING, or the book of Changes, believed to have been 
written by Fo, the Hermes of the Eaft, and confifting of right lines 
varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to thé moft learned Mandarins; 
and Cun Fu Tsu’ himfelf, who was prevented by death from accom- 
plifhing his defign of elucidating it, was diffatisfied with all the inter- 
pretations of the earlieft commentators. As to the f/tA, or Lix1, which 
that excellent mau compiled from old monuments, it confifts chiefly of 
the Chinefe ritual, and of tracts on Moral Duties; but the fourth entitled 
CuuNG CiEv, or Spring and Autumn, by which the fame incomparable 
writer meaned the flouri/hing {tate of an Empire, under a virtuous mo- 
narch, and the fa// of kingdoms, under bad governors, muft be an inte- 
refting work in every nation. The powers, however, of an individual 
are fo limited, and the field of knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, a 
complete tranflation of the Sur Kino, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Cdznefe Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Caz- 
ton, whom I knew fome years ago in Ezgland, and who pafled his firft 
examinations with credit in his way to literary diftinétions, but was 
afterwards allured from the purfuit of learning by a profpect of fuccefs 
in trade, has favoured me with the Three Hundred Odes in the original, 
together with the Lu' Yu’, a faithful verfion of which was publifhed 
at Paris near a century ago; but he feems to think, that it would re- 
quire three or four years to complete a tranflation of them; and Mr. 
Cox informs me, that none of the Cézne/e, to whom he has accefs, 
pff letfure and perfeverance enough for fuch a tafk; yet he hopes, with 
the affiftance of WuANG AToNG, to fend me next feafon fome of the 
poems tranflated into Ezghfb. A little encouragement would induce 


this 
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this young Chinefe to vifit India, and fome of his countrymen would, 
perhaps, accompany him; but, though confiderable advantage to the 
publick, as well as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and 
ingenuity of fuch emigrants, yet we muft wait for a time of greater na- 
tional wealth and profperity, before fuch a meafure can be formally re- 
commended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 





THE LUNAR YEAR OF THE HINDUS. 


BY 


Tue PRESIDENT. 


ار او رت ار و ل س gg e‏ 
ak ۹ ee a 2.‏ 


Havinc lately met by accident with a wonderfully curious tract 
of the learned and celebrated RAGHUNANDANA, containing a full ac- 
count of all the rites and ceremonies in the lunar year, I twice pe- 
rufed it with eagernefs, and prefent the Society with a correct out- 
line of it, in the form of a calendar, iluftrated with fhort notes: the 
many paffages quoted in it from the Védas, the Purdnas, the Sdftras of 
law and aftronomy, the Ca/pa, or facred ritual, and other works of im- 
memorial antiquity and reputed holinefs, would be thought highly in- 
terefting by fuch as take pleafure in refearches concerning the Hindus ; 
but a tranflation of them all would fill a confiderable volume, and 
fuch only are exhibited as appeared moft diftinguifhed for elegance or 
novelty. 


The lunar year of three hundred and fixty days, is apparently more 
ancient in India than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a: verfe 
in the Afazfya, wit the month 7 fwin, fo called, becaufe the moon was 
at the full, when that name was impofed, in the firft lunar ftation of 
the Hindu ecliptick, the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite 
to the bright ftar Céztra, may be afcertained in our fphere with exact- 
nefs ; but, although moft of the Indian fafts and feftivals be regulated by 
the days of the moon, yet the moft folemn and remarkable of them 


have 
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have a manifeft reference to the fuppofed motions of the fun; the 
Durgóétfava and Høólica relating as clearly to the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, as the fleep and rife of VisuNnu relate to the folftices: the 
Sancrántis, or days on which the fun enters a new fign, efpecially thofe 
of Tula and Meésba, are great feftivals of the folar year, which anciently 
began with Pazfba near the winter folftice, whence the month Marga- 
sirfka has the name of A'grabayana, or the year ts next before. The 
twelve months, now denominated from as many ftations of the moon, 
feem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar year; for the old 
folar months, beginning with Chaztra, have the following very different 
names in a curious text of the Véda on the order of the fix Indian 
feafons ; Madhu, Madhava, Sucra, Suchi, Nabhas, Nabhafya, Ifa, Urja, 
Sabas, Sabafya, Tapas, Tapafya. It is neceflary to premife, that the 
muc hya chåndra, or primary \anar month, ends with the conjunction, 
and the gauna chandra, or fecondary, with the oppofition: both modes of 
reckoning are authorized by the feveral Puranas; but, although the 
aftronomers of Cá// have adopted the gauna month, and place in Bhd- 
dra the birth-day of their paítoral god, the mue’hya is here. preferred, 
becaufe it is generally ufed in this province, and efpecially at the 
ancient feminary of Brahmens at Mayapur, now called Navadwipa, 
becaufe a ze s/land has been formed by the Gazges on the fite of the 
old academy. The Hindus define a ti bt, or lunar day, to be the time, 
in which the moon pafles through twelve degrees of her path, and 
to each pac/ha, or half month, they allot fifteen ¢7t’4:s, though they 
divide the moon's orb into //xzeez phafes, named Calds, one of which 
they fuppofe conftant, and compare to the ftring of a necklace or chap- 
let, round which are placed moveable gems and flowers: the Maha- 
cald is the day of the conjunction, called Amd, or Amavafyd, and defined 
by GoBHILA, the day of the neareft approach to the fun; on which obfe- 
quies are performed to the manes of the Pzz7/s, or certain progenitors 


of the human race, to whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly facred. 
Many 
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Many fubtile points are difcufled by my author concerning the junéftion 
of two or even three lunar days in forming one faft or feftival; but 
{uch a detail can be ufeful only to the Brasmens, who could not guide 
their flocks, as the Raja of Cri/bnenagar affures me, without the affift- 
ance of RAGHUNANDAN. So fond are the Hindus of mythological 
perfonifications, that they reprefent each of the thirty 2۶۵۶ وه‎ 
beautiful nymph; and the Gdyatritantra, of which Sannydst made me 
a prefent, though he confidered it as the holieft book after the Veda, 
contains flowery defcriptions of each nymph, much refembling the de- 
lineations of the thirty Raginis, in the treatifes on Jadtan mulick. 


In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far to reconcile the lunar and 
folar years, as to make them proceed concurrently in their ephemerides, 
might eafily have been fhown by exhibiting a verfion of the Nadiya or 
Vardnes almanack ; but their modes of intercalation form no part of my 
prefent fubjeét, and would injure the fimplicity of my work, without 
throwing any light on the religion of the Hzzdus. The following tables 
have been very diligently compared by myfelf with two Saz/ferit alma- 
nacks, with a fuperficial chapter in the work of ABu’LFAZL, and with 
a lift of Indian holidays publifhed at Ca/cutta; in which there are nine 
or ten fafts called ayantis, diftinguifhed chiefly by the titles of the 
Avataras, and twelve or thirteen days marked as the beginnings of as 
many Caz/pas, or very long periods, an hundred of which conftitute 
BrauMa’s age; but having found no authority for thofe holidays, I have 
omitted them: fome feftivals, however, or fafts, which are pafled over 
in filence by RAGHUNANDAN, are here printed in Italick letters; be- 
caufe they may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy in other 
provinces or by particular fects. I cannot refrain from adding, that 
human facrifices were anciently made on the Mahanavami ; and it is de- 
clared in the Bhawifhya Purana, that the head of a flaughtered man gives 
Durca’ a thoufand times more fatisfattion than that of a buffalo: 

MOL. I, 3E Nárena 
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Náréna sirasà vira pujità vidbrwanuripa, 
tripta bhawéd bhrisam Durga verfbani lacfbamévacha. 
But in the Brahma every neramédba, or facrifice of a man, is exprefsly 
forbidden ; and in the fifth book of the Bhagawat are the following 
emphatical words: “ Y¢ twiha vai purufhdh puru[bamédbéna yajanté, 
« ydfcba firiyo nripasin ¢hadanti, tanfcha tafcha te pafava iba unthata, 
“ yama sádanè yátayantó, rachhegana faunica iva fudbittina ’vadayafric 
* prvanti ;" that is, ** Whatever men in this world facrifice human 
* victims, and, whatever women eat the flefh of male cattle, thofe men 
** and thofe women fhall the animals here flain torment in the manfion 
“ of Y AMA, and, like flaughtering giants, having cleaved their limbs 
* with axes, fhall quaff their blood." It may {eem ftrange, that a 
human facrifice by a man fhould be no greater crime than eating the 
flefh of a male beaft by a woman; but it is held a mortal offence to kill 
any creature, except for facrifice, and none but males muít ever be 
facrificed, nor muít women, except after the performance of a /raddba 
by their hufbands, tafte the flefh even of victims. Many ftrange cere- 
monies at the Durgétfava füll fubfift among the Hzzdus both male and 
female, an account of which might elucidate fome very obfcure parts 
of the Mo/aic& law; but this is not a place for fuch difquifitions. The 
ceremony of fiizgzmg with iron hooks through the muícles, on the 
day of the Cherec, was introduced, as I am credibly informed, in modern 
times, by a fuperftitious prince, named 7za, who was a Sarva of the 
moft auftere fec: but the cuftom is bitterly cenfured by learned Hindus, 
and the day is, therefore, omitted in the following abridgement of the 
Tit bi tatwa. 
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A'SWINA. 


I. Navarátricam. a. 

Il. 

We Acthaya. 2. 

IV. 

V. Sáyam-adhiváía. c. 

VI. Shaftyádicalpa bódhanam. 4. 
VII. Patricá-pravéfa. e. 

VIII. Mahafhtami fandhipuja. 
IX. Mahánavami. f. Manwantara. g. 
X. Vijaya. %. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fwini Cójágara. 7. 


a. By fome the firt nne nights are allotted to the decoration of 
DunGA' with ceremonies peculiar to each. Bhawifhyottara. 

b. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, 
they are called ac/hayds, or unperifhable. 


c. The evening preparation for her drefs. 


d, On 
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d. On this day fhe is commonly awakened, and her feftival begins. 
Dévíi-purána. 
e. She is invited to a bower of /eaves from nine plants, of which the 
Bilva is the chief. 
Ff. The laft of the three great days. <“ The facrificed beafts muft be 
* killed at one blow with a broad fword or a fharp axe.” 
) 
g. The fourteen days, named Manwantards, are fuppofed to be the 
firft of as many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a 
Menu: they are all placed according to the Bhawi/hya and Mat/ya. 
b. The goddefs 0 with reverence, and her image caft into 
the river, but without Mantras. i Baudbáyana. 
7. On this full moon the fiend Nıcumgua led his army againft 
DuncA'; and LAcsuur defcended, promifing wealth to thofe who were 


awake: hence the night is paffed in playing at ancient chefs. Cuvz'RA 


alfo and InpRa are worfhipped. Lainga and Brahma. 


ASWINA: 
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ASWINA: 


or Cartica. 


1 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Ve 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Dagdhá. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

PT 

XIV. Bhutachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. 4. 
XV. Lacfhmípujá dipánwitá. c. Syamápujá. Ulcádánam. 4. 


a. The days called dagdba, or burnt, are variable, and depend on 
fome inaufpicious conjunctions. Vidya-firémani, 
à. Bathing and libations to Yama, regent of the fouth or the lower 


world, and judge of departed fpirits. Lainga. 
c. A faf 
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A faft all day, and a great feftival at night, in honour of LAcsuwr,‏ .ء 
with illuminations on trees and houfes: invocations are made at the‏ 
fame time to CuvE'RA. Rudra-dhera.‏ 

<“ On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Ce’sava, 
** were flumbering on the rocks, that bounded the fea of milk, Lacsumy, 
‘¢ no longer fearing the Daztyas, flept apart on a lotos.”’ Brahma. 

d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Sy a'm`a, or the black, an 
epithet of Buava’nı, who appears in the Ca/yug, as a damfel twelve 
years old. Varanasi Panjica. 

Torches and flaming brands are kindled and confecrated, to burn the 
bodies of kinfmen, who may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, 
and to light them through the fhades of death to the manfion of 
YAMA. Brahma. 


Thefe rites bear a ftriking refemblance to thofe of CERES and PRO- 


SERPINE. 


CA/RTICA. 
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CA/RTICA. 


[. Dyüta pratipat. z. Belipuja. Z. 
II. Bhrátri dwittyá. c. 

III. 

[Vs 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfhayá. 

VIII. Gótht'hàfhtamti. 4. 

IX. Durgá navami. e. Yugádyá. f. 
X. 

XI. Utt’hanaicadasi. g. Baca panchacam. 
XII. Manwantara. 

XIII. 

XIV. Sriberérutt banam. 


XV. Cárticí. Manwantará. Dánámávafyacam. 4. 


a. ManA'DE'vA was beaten on this day at a game of chance by PA'n- 
VATI': hence games of chance are allowed in the morning; and the 
winner expects a fortunate year. Brahma. 

6, A nightly feftival, with illuminations and offerings of flowers, in 
honour of the ancient king Bet. Vamena. 


€. YAMA. 
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c. Yama, child of the Sun, was entertained on this lunar day by 
the river-goddefs Yamuna’, his younger fifter: hence the day is 
facred to them both; and fifters give entertainments to their brothers, 
who make prefents in return. Langa Mahabharata. 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, careffed, and attended in their 
paftures; and the Hmdus are to walk round them with ceremony, 
keeping them always to the right hand. Bhima paracrama. 

e. * To eat nothing but dry rice on this day of the moon for 
** nine fucceffive years, will fecure the favour of DURGA.” 

Calcd purdua. 

f. The firft day of the Tréta Yuga. Vaifknava. Brahma. 

£g. VisHNU rifes on this day, and in fome years on the fourteenth, 
from his lumber of four months. He is waked by this incantation : ** The 
** clouds are difperfed ; the full moon will appear in perfect brightnefs; 
** and I come, in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the frefh flowers of 
<“ the feafon: awake from thy long flumber, awake, O Lord of all 
<“ Worlds Várába. Matfya. 

The Lord of all worlds neither flumbers nor fleeps. 

A ftri& faft is obferved on the ehventh; and even the Baca, a water- 
bird, abftains, it is faid, from his ufual food. Vidya firémant. 

b. Gifts to Brabmens are indifpenfably neceflary on this day. 

Ramayana. 


CA'RTICA: 
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CA'RTICA: 


or ۰ 


II. 
IH. 
IV. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Acfhayá. 
XV. Gófahafrí. a. 


a. Bathing in the Ganga, and other appointed ceremonies, on this 


day will be equally rewarded with a gift of a rhoufand cows to the 
Brabmens. Vyafa. 
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Ma/RGASI RSHA. 


r 

114 

HE 

IV 

V. 

VI. Guha fhafhti. a. 

VII. Mitra feptami. b. Navánnam. 
VIII. Navannam. 


IX. 

X. 

XE 

XII. 26۵706 0104044۰ ۰ لا‎ ۰ 
XIII. 


XIV. Pafhana chaturdasi. c. 
XV. Margasirfhi. Navannam. 


a. Sacred to SCANDA, or Ca’rTICE’/YA, God of Arms. 
Bhawifbya. 
à. In honour of the Sun. Navéznam fignifies new grain, oblations 
of which are made on any of the days to which the word is annexed. 
c. GAuRr to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of rice to be eaten 
in the form of large pebbles. Bhawifhya. 


MA'RGASIRSHA: 
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Ma’RGASIRSHA: 


or Paufha. 


I 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Püpáfhtacá. a. 
IX. Deagdba. 
x 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a. Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is alfo called Aindri, 


Gébhila, 


PAUSA. 


from INDRA, to the Manes of anceftors. 
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Qn 


PAUSHA. 


I. The morning of the Gods, or beginning of the old Hindu year. 
Il. Dagdha. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Manwantara. 
XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Paufhi. 


۳۸۲۲ ۸ : 


رن 
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PAUSHA: 
or Magha. 

I 

I. 

III. 

IV. 

Ve 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Mansafhtaca. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIE 

XIII. 

XIV. Ratanti, or the waters /peak. 6. 

XV. 


a. On this day, called alfo Prajdpatya, from Prajapati, or the Lord 
of Creatures, the flefh of male kids or wild deer is offered to the Manes. 
Góbhila. 

** On the eighth lunar day, IcsuwaA'cu fpoke thus to his fon Vi- 

* CUCSHI: Go, robuft youth, and having flain a male deer, bring his 
** flefh for the funeral oblation." Herivars'a. 
b. Bathing at the firt appearance of Aruna, or the dawn. Yama. 


[۷ ۸ ۰ 
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MA GHA. 


I 

III. 

IV. Varadá chaturt’hi. Gauripuja. a. 

V. Sri panchami. 4. 

VI. 

VII. Bháfcara feptamí. c. Mácarí. Manwantara. 
VIII. Bhífhmáfhtami. 4. 

IX. Mahdnanda. 

X 

XI. Bhaimí. e. 

XII. Sháttiladánam. /. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Mághi. Yugádyà. $g. ۰ 


a. The worfhip of Gauri’, furnamed Varada, or granting boons. 
Bhawt/byottara. 
b. On this lunar day SARAswA T1, here called Sar, the goddefs of 
arts and eloquence, is worfhipped with offerings of perfumes, flowers, 
and drefled rice: even the implements of writing and books are treated 
with refpect and not ufed on this holiday. Samvatfara pradipa. 

AA Meditation on SARASWATI. 

* May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to attain all poffible felicity; 
UC 
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fhe, who wears on her Jocks a young moon, who fhines with exquifite 
* Juftre, whofe body bends with the weight of her full breafts, who fits 


* reclined on a white lotos, and from the crimíon lotos of her hands 


* pours radiance on the inítruments of writing, and on the books pro- 


< duced by her favour !’ Sarada tilaca. 
c. A faft in honour of the Sun, as a form of Visunu. Vérdhba purdana. 
It is called alfo Macari from the conftellation of Macara, into which 
the Sun enters on the firft of the folar Magha. Critya calpa taru. 
This day has alfo the names of Rat’hya and Rat’ha feptami, becaufe it 
was the beginning of a Manwantara, when a new Sun afcended his car. 
Nárafinba. | Mátfya. 
d. A libation of holy water is otfered by all the four claffes to the 
Manes of the valiant and pious Bu1suMma, fon of Ganca’. 


Bhawifhycttara. 
e. Ceremonies with ti/a, or fefamum, in honour of Burma. 


Vifbnu dberma. 
J- Tila offered in fx different modes. Matfya. 
g- The firft day of the Cahyuga. 


Brahma: 


M A'GHA: 
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Ma’GHA: 


or P’halguna. 


I 

Lr 

TOR 

TUS 

n 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sacafhtaca. a. 
IX: 

K 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Siva ratri. ۰ 
XV. 


a. Green vegetables are offered on this day to the Manes of anceftors : 


it is called alfo Vai/wédevifci from the Vai/wedévah, or certain paternal 
Gobhila, 


progenitors. 
à. A rigorous faft, with extraordinary ceremonies in honour of the 
Sivalinga or Phallus. I'fana fambitd. 


P'HA'LGUNA. 
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P'uaA'LGUNA; 


IV. Dagdbá. 


VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

ZE 

XII. Govinda dwadast. a. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. P’halguni. Manwantara. Dolayatra. Û. 


a. Bathing in the Ganga for the remiffion of mortal fins. Padma. 

b. Holà, or P’halgitfava, vulgarly Huh, the great feftival on the 
approach of the vernal equinox. 

Kings and people /port on this day in honour of Govinda, who is car- 


ried in a 42/2, or palanquin. Brábma. Scanda. 
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G P’HA/LGUNA: 
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P'ua'LGUNA: 


os Chaitra. 


1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

M 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sztald piis. 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 

XIII. Mabavárunt ? 
XIV. 

XV. Mauni. a. Acíhayá. Manwantará. 


a. Bathing in ۰ Vyafa. Scanda. 


CHAITRA. 
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CHAITRA.: 


I. 'The /uzifolar year of VICRAMA'DITYA begins. 
II. 


HI. Manwantara. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Scanda-fhafhti. a. 
VII. 

VIII. Asócáfhtamí. ۰ 

IX. Sríráma-navami. c. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Madana-trayódasí. d. 
XIV. Madana-chaturdasi. e. 
XV. Chaitri. Manwantara. 


a, Sacred to Ca’ RTIcr’/ya, the God of War. Dévíi-purána. 
6. Men and women of all claffes ought to bathe in fome holy ftream, 
and, if poflible, in the Brabmaputra: they fhould alfo drink water with 
buds of the seca floating on it. Scanda. 
c. The birthday of Ra’ma CHANDRA. Ceremonies are to be per- 
formed with the myflical ftone Sd/agrdama and leaves of Tulasi. Agaflya. 
4. ۸ 
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d. A feftival in honour of Ca’ma preva, God of Love. Bhawifbya. 
e. The fame continued with mufick and bathing. 


Saurdgama. Deévala. 


The Hymn to Ca’ma. 

1. Hail, God of the flowery bow ; hail, warriour with a fifh on thy 
banner; hail, powerful divinity, who caufeft the firmnefs of the {age to 
forfake him, and fubdueft the guardian deities of eight regions ! 

2. O CANDARPA, thou fon of Ma’puHava! O Ma’ra, thou foe of 
SAMBHARA ! Glory be given to thee, who loveft the goddefs Ret1; 
to thee, by whom all worlds are fubdued ; to thee, who fpringeft from 
the heart ! 

3. Glory be to Mapana, to Ca’Ma; to Him, who is formed as the 
God of Gods; to Him, by whom Brauma’, VISHNU, SIVA, INDRA, 
are filled with emotions of rapture ! 

4. May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporal fufferings 
terminate ! May thc object of my foul be attained, and my felicity con- 


tinue for ever ! Bhawifhya-purana. 


CHAITRA: 
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C23 
re 
m 


CHAITRA: 
ot Vaisde ha. 

I. 

IIl. Dagdba. 

HI. 

Iy. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

TX 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Váruni. e. 

XIV. Angáraca dinam. ۰ 

XV. 


a. So called from Varuna, or the lunar conftellation Satabhifhe : 
when it falls on Saturday, it is named Mabdvéruni. Bathing by day 
and at night in the Ganga. Scanda. 
. 6. Sacred, I believe, to the planet Mangala. ‘“ A branch of Suuhi 
‘© (Euphorbia) in a whitened vefiel, placed with a red flag on the 
<“ houfetop, on the fourteenth of the dark half of Chaitra, drives away 
‘“ fin and difeafe.” Raja mártanda. 


V AISA'C'HA : 
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VAISA'G HA. 


I. 

11. 

111, Acthaya tritiya. a. Yugadya. ۵۰ ۲ ۵ 
IV. 

V. 


VI. Dagdhá. 

VII. Yabnu feptame. 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Pipítaca dwádasi. c 
XIII. 

XIV. Nrifinha chaturdast. 


XV. Vaisac'ht. Dánamávafyacam. 


a. Gifts on this day of water and grain, efpecially of barley, with 


oblations to CrisHNaA of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce 


fruit without end in the next world. Scanda. Brébma. Bhawifpya. 
b. The firít day of the Satya yuga. Brahma. Vaifbnava. 


' Water and oil of ¢i/a, offered on the Yugadyas to the Pitris, or 
“ progenitors of mankind, are equal to obfequies continued for a thou- 
* fand years." Vifbnu-purana. 


This 
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This was alfo the day, on which the river Gazg4 flowed from the 
foot of Vifbnu down upon Himalaya, where fhe was received on the 
head of Siva, and led afterwards to the ocean by king Bhagirat’ba: 
hence adoration is now paid to Gangé, Himdlaya, Sancara, and his 
mountain Ca/zfa ; nor muft Bhagirat’ba be neglected. Brahma. 


c. Libations to the Manes. Raghunandan. 


Note on p. 393. 
Déolayátra. 6. 

Compare this holiday and the fuperftition on the fourth of Bhadra 
with the two Egyptian feftivals mentioned by PLUT ARCH; one called 
the entrance of Osiris into the Moon, and the other, brs confinement or 
enclofure 1n an Ark. 

The people ufually claim four other days for their fports, and 
fprinkle one another with a red powder in imitation of vernal flowers : 
it is commonly made with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, 
coloured with Bakkam, or Sappan-wood, a little alum being added to 


extract and fix the rednefs. 


VAISA CHA: 
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VAISA CHA: 


or از‎ ba. 


p 

11. 

Hi. 

IV. Dagdha. 
ie 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Do 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Savitri vratam. a. 
XV. 


a. A faft, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the Indian fig- 


Critya chintament. 


JYAISHT HA. 


trec, to preferve them from widowhood. 


Paráfara. | Rdjamártanda. 
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JY AISHT HA. 


I, 

Ir 

III. Rembha tritiya. a. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya fhafhti. Û. 

VII. Achaya. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Dafahara. c. 

XI. Nérjalaicádasi. d. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Champaca chaturdasi. e. 
XV. Jyaifht’hi. Manwantara. 


a. On this day of the moon the Hindu women imitate RemBua’, 
the feaborn goddefs of beauty, who bathed on the fame day, with par- 
ticular ceremonies. Bhawifhysttara. 

à. Women walk in the /ore/s with a fan in one hand, and eat cer- 
tain vegetables in hope of beautiful children. Raya martanda. 
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See the account given by Prix Y of the Druidical mifletoe, or vicum, 
which was to be gathered, when the moon was //x days old, as a pre- 
fervative from /ferility. 

c. The word means Zez-removing, or removing ten fins, an epithet of 
Gangá, who effaces zen fins, how heinous foever, committed in zex pre- 


vious births by fuch as bathe in her waters. Brahma-vaiverta. 


A Couplet by SANC’HA. 
<“ On the tenth of Fyai/br’ha, in the bright half of the month, on 


* the day of MANGALA, fon of the Earth, when the moon was in 


A 


* Hafla, this daughter of Jannu burft from the rocks, and flowed over 


A 


* the land inhabited by mortals: on this lunar day, therefore, fhe 


* wafhes off ten fins (thus have the venerable {ages declared) and 


A 


‘ gives an hundred times more felicity, than could be attained by a 
* myriad of A/wameéedbas, or facrifices of a horfe.”’ 
d. A fak fo ftri&t, that even water mutt not be tafted. 


A 


e, A feftival, I fuppofe, with the flowers of the Champaca. 
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A’‘SHA’D HA. 
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JY¥AISHT HA: 
or A fhdrba. 


I; 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdha. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX 

X. Ambuváchí pradam. a. 
XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Ambuvachi tyagah. 
XIV. 

XV. Gófahafri. 


a. The Earth in her courfes till the thirteenth. 
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A'sH A'D"HA., 
L 
II. Rat’ha Yatra. a. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI, 
VII. 
VIII. 
I 
X. Manwantará. 
XI. Sayanaicádasí. Rátrau s'ayanam. ۰ 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. A’fharhi. Manwantara. Danamavafyacam. 


a. The image of Crisuna, in the character of Sagannat’ ha, or 
Lord of the Univerfe, is borne by day in a car, together with thofe 
of BALARA’MA and SUBHADRA: when the moon rifes, the feaft 
begins, but muft end, as foon as it fets. Scanda. 

b. The night of the Gods beginning with the fummer folftice, 
Visunu repofes four months on the ferpent ۰ 


Bhagavata. Matfya. Vavraha. 


A SHA DHA: 
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A’sHA DHA: 


or Sravana. 


I. 

II. 

IlI. 

IV. 

V. Manasápanchami. a. 
VI. 4۰ 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantará. 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a. In honour of Devi, the goddefs of nature, furnamed Mana/a, 
who, while Visunu and all the Gods were fleeping, fat in the fhape 
of a ferpent on a branch of Szui, to preferve mankind from the venom 


of fnakes. Garuda. Dévipurdna. 


٩ ۳۲ خر‎ 
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SRA VANA. 


I 
V. Nágapanchami. a. 
VI. 
Vide 
VIII. 
TX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. S'rávant. 


a. Sacred to the demigods in the form of Serpents, who are enu- 
merated in the Pedma, and Garuda, puranas. Doors of houfes are 
fmeared with cow-dung and Nimba-leaves, as a prefervative from poi- 
fonous reptiles. Bhawifbya. | Retnácara. 

Both in the Pddma and Garuda we find the ferpent Ca’L1ya, whom 
Crisuna flew in his childhood, among the deities worfhipped on this 
day; as the Pythian {nake, according to CLEMENS, was adored with 
۸۵110 2 ۰ 


SRA VANA: 
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SRA'VANA: or Bhadra. 
L 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
NM 
VI. 
VII. Dagdbá. 
VIII. Crifhnajanmafhtami. a. Jayanti. 4. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. Yugádyá. c. 
XIV. 
XV. Amavafya. 


a. The birthday of Crisuna, fon of Mana’Mavy‘a in the form of 
[( ۶ ۷ ۰ 7۳1/۶ ۵۵۰ ۰ ۵۰ 

۵. ظ‎ 1۳14 faft from midnight. In the book, entitled Dwaita nir- 
naya, it is faid that the ‘fayanti yoga happens, whenever the moon is in 
Robint on the eighth of any dark fortnight; but VARA HA MIIHIRA 
confines it to the time, when the Sun is in Sinuba. This fatt, during 
which CHanpra and Ro’nin1 are worfhipped, is alfo called Réhiné 
vrata. Brábinánda. 


c. The firt day of the Dwapara Yuga. Brahma, 
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BHADRA. 


I 

IT. 

III. Manwantará. 

IV. Heritahca. | Ganéfa chaturt'hi. Nafhtachandra. a. 
V. Rifhi panchami. 

VI. 

VII. Acíhayà lalità. ۰ 
VIII. Dürváfhtami. c. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Párfwaperivertanam, d. 
XII. Sacrétt’hanam. e. 
RUE 

XIV. Ananta vratam. f. 
XV. Bhadri. 


a. Crisuna, falfely accufed in his childhood of having ftolen a gem 
from Prase’na, who had been killed by a lion, bid himfelf in the moon ; 
to fee which on the two fourth days of Bhddra is inaufpicious. 

Brahma. Bhojadéva. 

b. A ceremony, called Cuccutt vratam, performed by women in 


honour of Siva and Durca’. Bhawifhya. 
E. تس‎ 
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c. ** The family of him, who performs holy rites on this lunar day, 


** fhall flourifh and increafe like the grafs dúrva.” 


It is the rayed 
۸۵ 6 ۰ 


Bhawifhyottara. 


Matfya. Bbhawifbya. 
e. Princes erect poles adorned with flowers, by way of ítandards, in 


d. Visunu fleeping turns on his fide. 


honour of InpRA: the ceremonies are minutely defcribed in the Calica 
purana. 


7. Sacred to Visunu with the title of Ananta, or Infinite. 


Bbhawrfbyóttara. 


VOL. I. 


o2 
میم‎ 


BHADRA: 
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BHA DRA: 
or A'fwina. 


I. Aparapactha. Brabma savitri. 
II. 

III. 

1V. Wafhta-chandra. 
E 

VI. 

VII. Agaftyódayah. a. 

VIII. 

IX. Bódhanam. Z7. 

x 

AL 

aT 

XIII. Maghatrayédasi fraddham. 
XIV. 

XV. Mahálayá. Amáváfyá. 


a. Three days before the fun enters the conftellation of Canyd, let 
the people, who dwell in Gaura, offer a difh of flowers to AGASTYA. 
Brahma-vaiverta. 

Having poured water into a fea-fhell, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice; then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it 


with 
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with this incantation: < Hail, CuMBHAYvo'wr, born in the fight of 
* MiTRA and Varuna, bright as the bloffom of the grafs cé/a ; thou, 
‘ who fprangeft from AaN1 and Ma'RuTA.  Cá/a is the Spontaneous 
SACCHARUM. Narafinha. 
This is properly a feftival of the folar year, in honour of the fage 

AGASTYA, fuppofed, after his death, to prefide over the ftar Canopus. 
bû. Some begin on this day, and continue till the zirt of the new 
moon, the great feftival, called Durgét/ava, in honour of Durea’, the 
goddefs of nature; who is now awakened with {ports and mufick, as fhe 
was waked in the beginning by BrauMa’ during the night of the Gods. 
Calica purdna. 

Note on p. 383. 
Utt'hánaicádasí. g. 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tu/asi-vivdba, or the Marriage of 
Turas, but have no other authority for mentioning fuch a feftival. 
Turas was a Nymph beloved by CRisuNA, but transformed by him 


into the Parnafa, or black Ocymum, which commonly bears her name. 


GENERAL Nore. 

If the feftivals of the old Greeks, Romans, Perfians, Egyptians, and 
Goths, could be arranged with exactnefs in the fame form with thefe 
Indian tables, there would be found, I am perfuaded, a ftriking refem- 
blance among them; and an attentive comparifon of them all inight 
throw great light on the religion, and, perhaps, on the hiftory, of the 


primitive world. 





ON 


THE MUSICAL MODES 


OF 


1HE HINDUS: 


WRITTEN IN 173-4 AND SINCE MUCH ENLARGED. 


By THE PRESIDENT, 





Musick belongs, as a Sczence, to an interefting part of natural phi- 
lofophy, which, by mathematical deductions from conftant phenomena, 
explains the caufes and properties of found, limits the number of mixed, 
or barmonick, founds to a certain feries, which perpetually recurs, and 
fixes the ratio, which they bear to each other or to one leading term; 
but, confidered as an Art, it combines the founds, which philofophy 
diftinguifhes, in fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affect our ima- 
ginations, or, by uniting both objets, to captivate the fancy while it 
pleafes the fenfe, and, fpeaking, as. it were, the language of beautiful 
nature, to raife correfpondent ideas and emotions in the mind of the 
hearer: it then, and then only, becomes what we call a fne art, allied very 
nearly to verfe, painting, and rhetorick, but fubordinate in its functions 


to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its power to genuine eloquence. 


Thus it is the province of the philofopher, to difcover thc truc direc- 
tion and divergence of found propagated by the fucceflive compreffions 
and 
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and expanfions of air, as the vibrating body advances and recedes; to 
fhow why founds themfelves may excite a tremulous motion in particu- 
lar bodies, as in the known experiment of inftruments tuned in unifon ; 
to demonftrate the law, by which all the particles of air, when it un- 
dulates with great quicknefs, are continually accelerated and retarded ; 
to compare the number of pulfes in agitated air with that of the vibra- 
tions, which caufe them ; to compute the velocities and intervals of thofe 
pulfes in atmofpheres of different denfity and claftieity ; to account, as 
well as he can, for the affe&ions, which mufick produces ; and, gene- 
rally, to inveftigate the caufes of the many wonderful appearances, 
which it exhibits: but the artif, without confidering, and even without 
knowing, any of the fublime theorems in the philofophy of found, may 
attain his end by a happy fele@tion of meledies and accents adapted to 
paflionate verfe, and of zzzes conformable to regular metre; and, above 
all, by modulation, or the choice and variation of thofe modes, as they are 
called, of which, as they are contrived and arranged by the Hindus, it is 
my defign, and fhall be my endeavour, to give you a general notion 
with all the perfpicuity, that the fubje& will admit. 


Although we muft affign the firft rank, tranfcendently and beyond 
all comparifon, to that powerful mufick, which may be denominated the 
fifter of poctry and eloquence, yet the lower. art of pleafing the fenfe by 
a fucceflion of agreeable founds, not only has merit and even charms, 
but may, I perfuade myfelf, be applied on a variety of occafions to falu- 
tary purpofes: whether, indeed, the fenfation of hearmg be caufed, as 
many fufpect, by the vibrations of an elaflick ether flowing over the 
auditory nerves and propelled along their folid capillaments, or whether 
the fibres of our nerves, which fcem indefinitely divinble, have, like the 
firings of a lute, peculiar vibrations proportioned to their length and 
degree of tenfion, we have not fufficient evidence to decide ; but we are 


very fure, that the whole nervous fyftem is affected in a fingular mannet 
2) 
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by combinations of found, and that melody alone will often relieve the 
mind, when it is oppreíffed by intenfe application to bufimefs or ftudy. 
The old mufician, who rather figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with 
philofophical ferioufnefs, declared the foul itfelf to be nothing but harmony, 
provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, that 4e drew his philofophy 
from the art, which be profeffed ; but if, without departing from his own 
art, he had merely deferibed the human frame as the nobleft and fweeteft 
of mufical inftruments, endued with a natural difpofition to refonance 
and. fympathy, alternately affecting and affected by the foul, which 
pervades it, his defcription might, perhaps, have been phyfically juft, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed: that any medical 
purpofe may be fully anfweréd by mufick, I dare not affert ; but after 
food, when the operations of digeftion and abforption give fo much 
employment to the veffels, that a temporary ftate of mental repofe muft 
be found, efpecially in hot climates, effential to health, it feems reafon- 
able to believe, that a few agreeable airs, either heard or played without 
effort, muft lave all the good effects of fleep and none of its difadvan- 
tages; putting the foul in tune, as MiLTON fays, for any fubfequent 
exertion; an experiment, which has often been fuceefsfully made by 
mydelf, and which any one, who pleafes, may eafily repeat. Of what. 
am going to add, I cannot give equal evidence; but hardly know how 
to difbelieve the teftimony of men, who had no fyítem of their own to 
fupport, and could have no intereft in deceiving me: firft, I have been 
aflured by a credible eye witnefs, that two wild antelopes ufed often 
to come from their woods to the place, where a more favage beaít, 
SIRA JUDDAULAH, entertained himfelf with concerts, and that they 
liftened to the ftrains with an appearance of pleafure, till the monfter, 
in whofe foul there was no mufick, fhot one of them to difplay his 
archery: fecondly, a learned native of this country told me, that he had 
frequently feen the moft venomous and malignant fnakes Icave their 
holes, upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, gave them 

peculiar 
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peculiar delight ; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perfiax, who repeated his 
ftory again and again, and permitted me to write it down from his lips, 
declared, he had more than once been prefent, when a celebrated lutanift, 
Mirza MouaMMED, furnamed BuLBUL, was playing to a large com- 
pany in a grove near Sbiráz, where he diftin&ly faw the nightingales 
trying to vie with the mufician, fometimes warbling on the trees, fome- 
times fluttering from branch to branch, as if they wifhed to approach the 
inftrument, whence the melody proceeded, and at length dropping on 
the ground in a kind of extafy, from which they were foon raifed, he 
affured me, by a change of the mode. 


The aftonifhing effets afcribed to mufick by the old Greeks, and, in 
our days, by the Chinefe, Perfians, and Indians, have probably been 
exaggerated and embellifhed; nor, if fuch effe&s had been really pro- 
duced, could they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence of founds 
however combined or modified: it may, therefore, be fufpected (not 
that the accounts are wholly fictitious, but) that fuch wonders were per- 
formed by mufick in its largeft fenie, as it is now defcribed by the 
Hindus, that is, by the union of vorces, inftruments, and action ; for fuch 
is the complex idea conveyed by the word Sangita, the fimple meaning 
of which is no more than /yzipbony ; but moft of the Indian books on 
this art confift accordingly of three parts, gána, vadya, nritya, or fong, 
percuffion, and dancing ; the firft of which comprifes the meafures of 
poetry, the fecond extends to inftrumental mufick of all forts, and the 
third includes the whole compafs of theatrical reprefentation. Now It 
may eafily be conceived, that fuch an alliance, with the potent auxiliaries 
of diftin& articulation, graceful gefture, and well adapted fcenery, muft 
have a ftrong general effect, and may, from particular affociations, 
operate fo forcibly on very fenfible minds, as to excite copious tears, 
change the colour and countenance, heat or chill the blood, make the 


heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the hearer to ftart from his 
feat 
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feat with the look, fpeech, and actions of a man in a phrenfy: the effect 
muft be yet ftronger, if the fubje& be reZzious, as that of the old [diaz 
dramas, but great and fmall (I mean both regular plays in many acts and 
fhorter dramatick pieces on divine love) feems in general to have been. 
In this way only can we attempt to account for the indubitable effects of 
the great airs and impaffioned. recztatzve in the modern Italan dramas, 
where three beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, are together 
exhibited in a ftate of excellence, which the ancient world could not 
have furpaffed and probably could not have equalled: an heroick opcra 
of METASTASIO, fet by PERGOLESI, or by fome artift of his incom- 
parable fchool, and reprefented at Nap/es, difplays at once the perfection 
of human genius, awakens all the affe€tions, and captivates the ima- 
eination at the fame inftant through all the fenfes. 


When fuch aids, as a perfect theatre would afford, are not acceffibie, 
the power of mufick muft in proportion be lefs ; but 1t will ever be very 
confiderable, if the words of the fong be fine in themfelves, and not only 
well tranflated into the language of melody, with a complete union of 
mufical and rhetorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accomplifhed 
finger, who feels what he fings, and fully underftood by a hearer, who 
has paffions to be moved ; efpecially if the compofer has availed himfelf 
in his ¢ranjlation (for fuch may his compofition very juftly be called) of 
all thofe advantages, with which nature, ever fedulous to promote our 
innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplies him. The frt of thofe 
natural advantages is the variety of modes, or manners, iw which the fever 
harmonick founds are perceived to move in fucceflion, as each of them 
takes the lead, and confequently bears a new relation to the fix others. 
Next to the phenomenon of feven founds perpetually circulating in a 
geometrical progrefhon, according to the length of the ílrings or the 
number of their vibrations, every ear muft be fenfible, that two of the 
feven intervals in the complete feries, or o€tave, whether we confider it as 

VOL. 1. 3K | placed 
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placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the firft found repeated, 
are much fhorter than the five other intervals; and on thefe two phe- 
nomena the modes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our complicated 
harmony) are principally conftruéted. The longer intervals we fhall call 
tones, aud the fhorter (in compliance with cuftom) /emzezes, without 
mentioning their exact ratios; and it is evident, that, as the places of the 
(emitones admit /evez variations relative to one fundamental found, there 
are as many modes, which may be called primary; but we muft not 
confound them with our modern modes, which refult from the fyftem of 
accords now eftablifhed in Europe: they may rather be compared with 
thofe of the Roman Church, where fome valuable remnants of old Grecian 
mufick are preferved in the fweet, majeftick, fimple, and affecting ftrains 
of the Plain Song. Now, fince each of the tones may be divided, we 
find £xe/ce femitones in the whole feries; and, {ince each femitone may 
in its turn become the leader of a feries formed after the model of every 
primary mode, we have /évez times £xoe/ve, or ezgbty-four, modes in all, 
of which /eveuty-fevem may be named fecondary; and we {hall fee ac- 
cordingly that the Perfan and the Hindus (at leaft in their moft popular 
fyftem) have exaQly ezgbty-four modes, though diftinguifhed by dif- 
ferent appellations and arranged in different clafles: but, fince many of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others difficult in execution, and few fuf- 
fictently marked by a character of fentiment and expreflion, which the 
higher mufick always requires, the genius of the Indians has enabled 
them to retain the umber of modes, which nature feems to have indi- 
cated, and to give each of them a character of its own by a happy and 
beautiful contrivance. Why any one feries of founds, the ratios of 
which are afcertained by obfervation and expreffible by figures, fhould 
have a peculiar effect on the organ of hearing, and, by the auditory 
nerves, on the mind, will then only be known by mortals, when they 
fhall know why each of the feven colours in the rainbow, where a pro- 


portion, analogous to that of mufical founds, molt wonderfully prevails, 
has 
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has a certain fpecifick efe on our eyes; why the fhades of green and 
blue, for inftance, are foft and foothing, while thofe of red and yellow 
diftrefs and dazzle the fight; but, without ftriving to account for the 
phenomena, let us be fatisfied with knowing, that fome of the modes have 
diftin@ perceptible properties, and may be applied to the expreffion of 
various mental emotions ; a fact, which ought well to be confidered by 
thofe performers, who would reduce them all to a dull uniformity, and 
facrifice the true beauties of their art to an injudicious temperament. 


The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful art was long in the 
hands of poets, and of mathematicians, who had much lefs to do with it, 
afcribe almoft all its magick to the diverfity of their Modes, but have left 
us little more than the names of them, without fuch diícriminations, as 
might have enabled us to compare them with our own, and apply them to 
practice : their writers addrefled themfelves to Greeks, who could not but 
know their national mufick ; and moft of thofe writers were 40 
men of fcience, who thought more of calculating ratios than of invent- 
ing melody ; fo that, whenever we fpeak of the foft Eo/an mode, of the 
tender Lydian, the voluptuous Tontck, the manly Dorian, or the animating 
Phrygian, we ule mere phrafes, I believe, without clear ideas. For all 
that is known concerning the mufick of Greece, let me refer thofe, who 
have no inclination to read the dry works of the Greeks themfelves, to a 
little tra& of the learned WALLIS, which he printed as an appendix to 
the Harmonicks of Protemy ; to the Diétionary of Mutick by Rous- 
SEAU, whofe pen, formed to elucidate all the arts, had the property of 
fprcading light before it on the darkeft fubjects, as if he had written with 
phofphorus on the fides of a cavern; and, laftly, to the differtation of 
Dr. BURNEY, who, pafling flightly over all that is obfcure, explains with 
perfpicuity whatever is explicable, and gives dignity to the character of a 
modern mufician by uniting it with that of a fcholar and philofopher. 


The 
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The unexampled felicity of our nation, who diffufe the bleffings of a 
mild government. over the fineft part of India, would enable us to attain 
a perfect knowledge of the oriental mufick, which is known and practifed 
in thefe Br7ti/h dominions not by mercenary performers only, but even 
by Mufehnans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning: a native of 
Cáfbán, lately refident at Murfbeddbád, had a complete acquaintance with 
the Perfian theory and practice; and the beft artifts in. Hz;duf/án would 
cheerfully attend our concerts: we have an eafy accefs to approved 4 
treatifes on mufical compofıtion, and need not lament with CHARDIN, 
that he neglected to procure at Isfahan the explanation of a {mall tra& 
on that fubject, which he carried to Europe: we may here examine the 
beft inftruments of 7/72, may be mafters of them, if we pleafe, or at leat 
may compare them with ours: the concurrent labours, or rather amufe- 
ments, of feveral in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of correct 
ideas on a fubje& fo delightfully interefüng ; and a free communication 
from time to time of their refpective difcoveries would conduct them 
more furely and fpeedily, as well as more agreeably, to their defired end. 
Such would be the advantages of union, or, to borrow a term from the 
art before us, of Aarmonious accord, in all our purfuits, and above all in 
that of knowledge. 


On Perfian mufick, which is not the fubje& of this paper, it would 
be improper to enlarge: the whole fyftem of it is explained in a cele- 
brated colle@tion of traéts on pure and mixed mathematicks, entitled 
Durratu ltcj, and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally called 
Allámi Shirazi, or the great phbilofopher of Shiraz, that his’ proper name 
is almoft forgotten ; but, as the modern Perfians had accels, I believe, to 
ProLrMY's harmonicks, their mathematical writers on. mufick treat it 
rather as a fcience than as an art, and feem, like the Greeds, to be more 
intent on fplitting tones into quarters and eighth parts, of which they 
compute the ratios to fhow their arithmetick, than on difplaying the 

principles 
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principles of modulation, as it may affect the paflions. I apply the fame 
obfervation to a fhort, but mafterly, tract of the famed ABu’s1’NA’, and 
fufpeét that it is applicable to an elegant effay in Pez/an, called Sbamfu' - 
4ص‎ of which I have not had courage to read more than the preface. 
It will be fufficient to fubjoin on this head, that the Perfans diftribute 
their eighty-four modes, according to an idea of locality, into twelve 
rooms, twenty-four receffes, and forty-eight angles or corners: ۱ 
beautiful tale, known by the title of the Four Derwifes, originally written 
in Perfia with great purity and elegance, we find the defcription of a 
concert, where four fingers, with as many different inftruments, are re- 
prefented “ modulating in twelve makams or perdahs, twenty-four /hébabs, 
“ and forty-eight g#/bas, and beginning a mirthful fong of Ha’rrz, on 
“ vernal delight in the perdab named raj, or direct.” All the twelve 
perdahs, with their appropriated /hédabs, are enumerated by AmI’N, a 
writer and mufician of Hinduffan, who mentions an opinion of the 
learned, that only /evez primary modes were in ufe before the reign of 
Parviz, whofe mufical entertainments are magnificently defcribed by 
the incomparable NizA'Mi: the modes are chiefly denominated, like 
thofe of the Greeks and Hindus, from different regions or towns; as, 
among the perdahs, we fee Hijaz, Irak, Isfahan: and, among the /fé- 
dabs, or fecondary modes, Zabul, Nifhapur, and the like. In a Sanferit 
book, which fhall foon be particularly mentioned, I find the fcale of a 
mode, named Hyeza, {pecified in the following verfe: 


Mans agraha fa nydsò c hilo hyéjafin fayahne. 


The name of this mode is not Jadian; and, if I am right in believing 
it a corruption of Hya@z, which could hardly be written otherwife in the 
Nagari letters, we muft conclude, that it was imported from Perfa : we 
have difeovered then a Perfian or Arabian mode with this diapafon, 

D, E, rz, GH A, DB, CZ, D; 


where 
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where the firft femitone appears between the fourth and fifth notes, and 
the fecond between the fevent/ and eighth ; as in the natural fcale Fa, 
fol, la, fi, ut, re, mi, fa: but the CB, and G#, or ga and nt of the Indian 
author, are varioufly changed, and probably the feries may be formed in 
a manner not very different (though certainly there is a diverfity) from 
our major mode of D. This melody muft neceflarily end with the 7/75 
note from the tonick, and begin with the tonick itfelf; and it would be a 
erofs violation of mufical decorum in India, to fing it at any time except 
at the clofe of day: thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above cited ; 
but the fpecies of octave is arranged according to Mr. Fowke’s remarks 
on the Vind, compared with the fixed Swaragrama, or gamut, of all the 
Hindu muficlans. 


Let us proceed to the Jndian fyftem, which is minutely explained, in a 
great number of Sanferit books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and 
geometry to their aftronomers, and properly difcourfe on mufick as an art 
confined to the pleafures of imagination. The Pandits of this province 
unanimoufly prefer the Damedara to any of the popular Sangitas ; but 
I have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfe&ly fatif- 
fied with the Narayan, which I received from Bendres, and in which 
the Démedar is frequently quoted. The Perfian book, entitled @ Prefent 
from INDIA, was compofed, under the patronage of AAZEM SuA’H, by 
the very diligent and ingenious MırzA KHAN, and contains a minute 
account of Hindu literature in all, or moft of, its branches : he profeffes 
to have extracted his elaborate chapter on mufick, with the affiftance of 
Pandits from the Rdgarnava, or Sea of Pafhons, the Ragaderpana, or 
Mirror of Modes, the Sabhavineda, or Delight of Affemblies, and fome 
other approved treatifes in Senferit. ‘The Sangitaderpan, which he alfo 
names among his authorities, has been tranflated into Perfan; but my 
experience juftifies me in pronouncing, that the 7MMogZo/s have no idea of 
accurate franflation, and give that name to a mixture of glofs and text 

with 
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with a flimfy paraphrafe of them both ; that they are wholly unable, yet 
always pretend, to write San/èrit words in Arabick letters ; that a man, 
who knows the Hindus only from Perfian books, does not know the 
Hindus; and that an European, who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Mufelman writers on India, inftead of drinking from the pure fountain 
of Hindu learning, will be in perpetual danger of mifleading himfelf and 
others. From the juft feverity of this cenfure I except neither Anv'r- 
FAZL, nor his brother FA1z 1, nor MonsANi FA'N'r, nor MIRZA KIAN 
himfelf; and I fpeak of all four after an attentive perufal of their works. 
A tract on mufick in the idiom of Maz'urà, with feveral eflays in pure 
Hindufldni, lately pafled through my hands; and I poffefs a diflertation 
on the fame art in the foft dialect of Panjab, or Panchanada, where the 
national melody has, I am told, a peculiar and ftriking character; but 1 
am very little acquainted with thofe dialects, and perfuade myfelf, that 
nothing has been written in them, which may not be found more 
copioufly and beautifully expreffed in the /zzguage, as the Hindus per- 
petually call it, of the Gods, that is, of their ancient bards, philofophers, 
and legiflators, 


The moft valuable work, that I have feen, and perhaps the moft valu- 
able that exifts, on the fubje& of Indian mufick, is named Razavibodha, 
or The Doctrine of Mujical Modes ; and it ought here to be mentioned 
very particularly, becaufe none of the Pazdits, in our provinces, nor any 
of thofe from Caf or Ca/hmir, to whom I have fhown it, appear to have 
known that it was extant and it may be confidered as a treafure in the 
hiftory of the art, which the zeal of Colonel PoLiER has brought into 
light, and perhaps has preferved from deftruction. He had purchafed, 
among other curiofities, a volume containing a number of feparate effavs 
on mufick in profe and verfe, and in a great variety of idioms: befides 
tracts in Arabick, Hindi, and Perfian, it included a fhort effay in Latin 
by ALSTEDIUS, with an interlineary Pez/ían tranflation, in which the 


paflages 
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paflages quoted from LUCRETIUS and VinGiL made a fingular appear- 
ance ; but the brighteft gem in the ftring was the Rágavibédba, which the 
Colonel permitted my Nagarz writer to tranfcribe, and the tranfcript was 
diligently collated with the original by my Pandit and myfelf. It feems 
a very ancient compofition, but 1s lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratna- 
cára by SA'RNGA DE va, which is more than once mentioned in it, and 
a copy of which Mr. Burrow procured in his journey to Heridwar : ` 
the name of the author was 50 MA, and he appears to have been a prac- 
tical mufician as well as a great {cholar and an elegant poet; for the 
whole book, without excepting the {trains noted in letters, which fill the 
fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts of mafterly couplets in the melodious 
metre called Z'zy2 ; the frf, third, and fourth chapters explain the doc- 
trine of mufical founds, their divifion and fucceffion, the variations of 
ícales by temperament, and the enumeration of modes on a fyftem 
totally different from thofe, which will prefently be mentioned ; and the 
fecond chapter contains a minute defcription of different Vizds with rules 
for playing on them. ‘This book alone would enable me, were I mafter 
of my time, to compofe a treatife on the mufick of Zzd/a, with affiftance, 
in the practical part, from an Ezropeau profeflor and a native player on 
the Vina; but I have leifure only to prefent you with an effay, and even 
that, I am confcious, muft be very fuperficial : it may be fometimes, but, 
I truft, not often, erroneous; and [ have fpared no pains to fecure myfelf 
from errour. 


In the literature of the Hindus all nature is animated and perfonified ; 
every fine art is declared to have been revealed from heaven; and all 
knowledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in the Vedas ; 
among which the SZzavéda was intended to be /uzg, whence the reader, 
or finger of it is called Udgd£ri or Sémaga : in Colonel PorieR's copy 
of it the ftrains are noted in figures, which it may not be impoflible to 
decypher. On account of this diftinction, fay the Brabmens, the /upreme 


preferving 
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preferving power, in the form of CRISHNA, having enumerated in the 
Gita various orders of beings, to the chief of which he compares himfelf, 
pronounces, that “ among the Védas be was the Saman.” From that 
l'éda was accordingly derived the Upavéda of the Gandbarbas, or mufi- 
cians in INDRA’s heaven; fo that the divine art was communicated to 
our fpecies by BnAnMA' himfelf or by his acive poser SERESW ATTI, 
the Goddefs of Speech ; and their mythological fou NA RED, who was 
in truth an ancient lawgiver and aftronomer, invented the Minà, called 
alfo Cacb'bapi, or Teffudo ; a very remarkable fact, which may be added 
to the other proofs of a rcífemblance between that Zzd;za2. God, and the 
MERCURY of the Lattans. Among infpired mortals the firft mufician is 
believed to have been the fage BHERAT, who was the inventor, they fay, 
of Nafacs, or dramas, reprefented with fongs and dances, and author of a 
mufical fyftem, which bears his name. If we can rely on MIRZA- 
KHA'N, there are four principal Maas, or fyftems, the firft of which is 
afcribed to Isw ARA, or Osrnis ; the fecond to BugRAT ; the third to 
Hanumat, or Pavan, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the fon of 
PAVANA, the regent of air; and the fourth to CALLINA T’H, a Ri/hi, or 
Indian philofopher, eminently fkilled in mufick, theoretical and practical : 
all four are mentioned by SoMa; and it is the third of them, which 
mult be very ancient, and feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introductory remarks; but I may here 
obferve with So’ma, who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and with the 
author of the Nardyan, who mentions a great many others, that almoft 
every kingdom and province had a peculiar ftyle of: melody, and very 
different naines for the modes, as well as a different arrangement and 
enumeration of them. 


The two phenomena, which have already been ftated as the foundation 
of mufical modes, could not long have efeaped the attention of the 
Hindus, and their flexible language readily fupplied them with names 

Bor. I. TE for 
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for the feven Swaras, or founds, which they difpofe in the following 
order, /^4dja, pronounced fharja, rifbabha, gandbara, madbyama, pan- 
chama, dhaivata, nifbháda ; but the firft of them is emphatically named 
ficara, or the found, from the important office, which it bears in the fcale ; 
and hence, by taking the feven sztral letters or fyllables of thofe words, 
they contrived a notation for their airs, and at the fame time exhibited a 
camut, at leaft as convenient as that of Guino : they call it fweragramea 
or feptaca, and exprefs it in this form: 
Sa, rt, ga, ma, pa, dba, nt, 
three of which fyllables are, by a fingular concurrence exa&ly the fame, 
though not all in the fame places, with three of thofe invented by Davip 
MosTARE, as a fubftitute for the troublelome gamut ufed in his time, 
and which he arranges thus : 
Bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni. 
As to the notation of melody, fince every Indian confonant includes by 
its nature the fhort vowel a, five of the founds are denoted by fingle con- 
fonants, and the two others have different fhort vowels taken from their 
full names ; by fubftituting long vowels, the ‘swe of each note is doubled, 
and other marks are ufed for a farther elongation of them ; the octaves 
above and below the mean ícale, the connection and acceleration of 
notes, the graces of execution or manners of fingering the inftrument, 
are expreffed very clearly by fmall circles and ellipfes, by little chains, by 
curves, by ftraight lines horizontal or perpendicular, and by crefcents, all 
in various pofitions: the clofe of a ftrain is diftinguifhed by a lotos- 
flower; but the time and meafure are determined by the proiody of the 
verfe and by the comparative length of each fyllable, with which every 
note or aflemblage of notes refpectively coxrefponds. If 1 underftand the 
native muficians, they have not only the chromatick, but even the fecond, 
or new, exbarmoutck, genus; for they unanimoufly reckon twenty-two 
s‘rutis, or quarters and thirds of a tone, in their octave: they do not 
pretend that thofe minute intervals are mathematically equal, but confider 
them 
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them as equal in practice, and allot them to the feveral notes in the 
following order; to fz, ma, and pa, four; to 77 and dha, three; to ga 
and #7, two; giving very fmooth and fhgnificant names to each sruti. 
Their original fcale, therefore, ftands thus, 


Sa, 77, ga, ma, pa, dha, 77 fa 
ای سس سی ) ا س ی ا ےم ےا ا سم سے | رم ےی ا ل مس سے ا ےم ےا‎ 
45 38 D As’ As’ 85 o 

The femitones accordingly are placed as in our diatonick fcale: the 
intervals between the fourth and fifth, and between the firft and fecond, 
are major tones; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in 
our fcale, appears to be major in theirs; and the two fcales are made to 
coincide by taking a s'ruti from pa and adding it to dba, or, in the lan- 
guage of Indian artifts, by raifing Servaretnà to the clafs of Sduta and 
her fifters ; for every sruti they confider as a little nymph, and the 
nymphs of Panchama, or the fifth note, are Malini, Chapala, Lela, and 
Servaretuà, while Santé and her two fifters regularly belong to Dhar- 
vata: Íuch at leaft is the fyftem of Co'nALA, one of the ancient bards, 
who has left a treatife on mufick. 


So'MA feems to admit, that a quarter or third of a tone cannot be 
feparately and diftin&ly heard from the Vind ; but he takes for granted, 
that its effe& is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes; and 
their fixth, I imagine, is almoft univerfally diminifhed by one srut7; 
for he only mentions two modes, in which all the feven notes are uz- 
altered, TY tried in vain to difcover any difference in practice between the 
Indian {cale, and that of our own; but, knowing my ear to be very 
infufficiently exercifed, I requefted a German profeflor of mufick to 
accompany with his violin a سل‎ lutanift, who fung 2y note fome 
popular airs on the loves of CnisuNA and Ra/pma ; he affured me, 
that the fcales were the fame; and Mr. SHORE afterwards informed me, 

that, 
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that, when the voice of a native finger was in tune with his harpfichord, 
he found the Hindu feries of feven notes to afcend, like ours, by a fharp 
third. 


For the conftruction and character of the Vixd, I muft refer you to the 
very accurate and valuable paper of Mr. Fowke in the firit volume of 
your Tranfa&tions ; and I now exhibit a ícale of its finger board, which 
I received from him with the drawing of the inftrument, and on the cor- 
rectnefs of which you may confidently depend : the regular Jadian gamut 
anfwers, I believe pretty nearly to our major mode : 

Ut, re, mt, fa, fol, la, fA, ut, 
and, when the fame fyllables are applied to the notes, which compofe 
our minor mode, they are diftinguifhed by epithets exprefling the 
change, which they fuffer. It may be neceflary to add, before we come 
to the Régas, or modes of the Hindus, that the twenty-one muirch’ banas, 
which Mr. SHorE’s native mufician confounded with the two and twenty 
srutis, appear to be no more than /evex {pecies of diapafon multiplied by 
three, according to the difference of pitch in the compafs of three octaves. 


Raga which I tranflate a mode, properly fignifies a paffon or affection 
of the mind, each mode being intended, according to BHERAT’s defini- 
tion of it, to move one or another of our fimple or mixed affections ; 
and we learn accordingly from the Nardyan, that, in the days of 
Crisuna, there were fixteen thoufand modes, each of the Gopis at 
Mathura chufing to fing in one of them, in order to captivate the 
heart of their paftoral God. The very learned SOMA, who mixes no 
mythology with his accurate fyftem of Ragas, enumerates nine hundred 
and fixty poflible variations by the means of temperament, but feleéts 
from them, as applicable to practice, only fwenty-three primary modes, 
from which he deduces many others; though he allows, that, by a 


diverfity of ornament and by various contrivances, the Ragas might, 
like 
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like the waves of the fea, be multiplied to an infinite number. We 
have already obferved, that ezghty-four modes or manners, might naturally 
be formed by giving the lead to each of our ¢we/ve founds, and varying 
in feven different ways the pofition of the femitones; but, fince many 
of thofe modes would be infufferable in pra&ice, and fome would have 
no character fufficiently marked, the Indians appear to have retained with 
predile&ion the number indicated by nature, and to have enforced their 
fyftem by two powerful aids, the affocration of ideas, and the mutilation of 
the regular fcales. 


Whether it had occurred to the Hzzdu muficians, that the velocity or 
flownefs of founds muft depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefaction 
and condenfation of the air, fo that their motion muft be quicker in 
fummer than in {pring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, 1 
cannot affure myfelf; but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, in 
the fyftem afcribed to Pa’vana, were firft arranged according to the 
number of Indian feafons. 


The year is diftributed by the Huds into fix ritus, or feafons, each 
confifting of two months; and the firft feafon, according to the Amar- 
cófba, began with Margasirfha, near the time of the winter folítice, to 
which month accordingly we fee CrisHNA compared in the Gitd; but 
the old lunar year began, I believe, with 4//wia, or near the autumnal 
equinox, when the moon was at the full in the firft manfion: hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, includes the months of 4 ficzz and 
Cártic, and bears the name of Sarad, correfponding with part of our 
autumn; the next in order are Hemanta and Sisira, derived from 
words, which fignify frof and dew ; then come Va/fanta, or {pring, called 
alfo Surabhi or fragrant, and Pufhpefamaya, or the flower time; Grifhma, 
or heat ; and Ver/ha, or the feafon of rain. By appropriating a different 
mode to each of the different feafons, the artifts of India connected 


certain 
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certain flrams with certain ideas, and were able to recal the memory of 
autumnal merriment at the clofe of the harveft, or of feparation and 
mclancholy (very different from our ideas at Calcutta) during the cold 
months; of reviving hilarity on the appearance of blofioms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madbu or bozey; of languor during 
the dry heats, and of refrefhment by the firft rains, which caufe in this 
climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther: fince the lunar year, by which 
feftivals and fuperftitious duties are conftantly regulated, proceeds con- 
currently with the folar year, to which the feafons are neceffarily re- 
ferred, devotion comes alfo to the aid of mufick, and all the powers 
of nature, which are allegorically worfhipped as gods and goddefles 
on their feveral holidays, contribute to the influence of fong on 
minds naturally fufceptible of religious emotions. Hence it was, I 
imagine, that PA'vAN, or the inventor of his mufical fyflem, reduced 
the number of original modes from /evez to //x; but even this was not 
enough for his purpofe; and he had recourfe to the fve principal divi- 
fions of the day, which are the meormmg, noon, and evenmg, called tri- 
Jfandbya, with the two intervals between them, or the forenoon and after- 
noon: by adding £seo divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leaving 
one fpecies of melody without any fuch reftridion, So’Ma reckons esght 
variations in refpect of time; and the fyftem of Pa’van retains that 
number alfo in the fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been embellifhed by poetical fables ; and 
the inventive talents of the Greeks never fuggefted a more charming alle- 
gory than the lovely families of the fix Ragas, named, in the order of 
feafons above exhibited, Bn arrava, Ma‘Lava, SRiRA‘GA, HINDOLA 
or VASAN'TT A, Di/PACA, and Me’cua; each of whom is a Genius, or 
Demigod, wedded to five Réginis, or Nymphs, and father of czzZr little 
Genii, called his Putras, or Sons: the fancy of SHAKSPEARE and the 
pencil of ALBANO might have been finely employed in giving fpeech 


and form to this affemblage of new acrial beings, who people the fairy- 
land 
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land of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft 
the advantages, with which fo beautiful a fubject prefented them. A 
whole chapter of the Na@rdyan contains defcriptions of the Ragas and 
their conforts, extracted chiefly from the Dmédar, the Calancura, the 
Retnaméala, the Chandrica, and a metrical traét on mufick afcribed to the 
God Na'nED himfelf, from which, as among fo many beauties a parti- 
cular fele&ion would be very perplexing, I prefent you with the firft 
that occurs, and have no doubt, that you will think the Saz/cri? language 
equal to Ita/an in foftnefs and elegance: 


Lila viharéna vanantaraleé, 

Chinvan prasünáni vadhü faháyah, 
Viláfi vésódita divya mürtih 
Srírága éfha prathitah prit’hivyam. 


ی 


‘ The demigod Srrravca, famed over all this earth, fweetly {ports 
£ 


e 


with his nymphs, gathering frefh blofloms in the bofom of yon 


* grove; and his divine lineaments are diftinguifhed through his grace- 


ful veíture." 


Thefe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverfified, are expreffed iii 
a variety of meafures, and reprefented by delicate pencils in the Raga- 
malas, which all of us have examined, and among which the moft beau- 
tiful are in the poffeffion of Mr. R. JouNsown and Mr. Hay. A noble 
work might be compofed by any mufician and fcholar, who enjoyed 
leifure and difregarded expence, if he would exhibit a perfect fyftem of 
Indian mulick from Saufcrit authorities, with thc old inclodies of Soma 
applied to the fongs of Jav Ape va, embcllithed with defcriptions of all 
the modes accurately tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Rágamaia deli- 


neated and engraved by the fcholars of CIPRIANI and DARTOLOZZI. 


Let 
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Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hzzdu muficians, in giving 


their modes a diftin&t chara&er and a very agreeable diverlity of expret- 


fion. A curious paflage from PLuTARCcH’s treatife on Mufick is tranf- 
lated and explained by Dr. BuRNEy, and ftands as the text of the moft 


interefting chapter in his diflertation: fince I cannot procure the original, 


I exhibit a paraphrafe of his tranflation, on the correctneis of which I 


can rely; but I have avoided, as much as poffible, the technical words of 


the Greeks, which it might be neceflary to explain at fome length. ** We 


arc informed, fays PLuTARcH, by ARisTOXENUS, that muficians 
afcribe to OLy wPus of My/a the invention of enbarmonick melody, 
and conje€ture, that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, 
and frequently pafled from the higheft of four founds to the loweft 
but one, or converfely, fkipping over the fecond in defcent, or the 
third in afcent, of that feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of expref- 
fion, which induced him to difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight 
founds by fimilar fkips, and to frame by the fame analogy his Dor/az 
mode, omitting every found pecuZar to the diatonick and chromatick 
melodies then in ufe, but without adding any that have fince been 
made eflential to the ze:» enharmonick: in this genus, they fay, he 
compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called Spomdean, becaufe it was ufed in 
temples at the time of religious Zatzogs. — Thofe, it feems, were the 


/firf enharmonick melodies; and are füill retained by fome, who play 


on the flute in the antique ítyle without any divifion of a femitone; 
for it was after the age of OLympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
admitted into the Lydzaz and Pérygiagn modes; and it was he, there- 
fore, who, by introducing an exquifite melody before unknown in 


Greece, became the author and parent of the moft beautiful and affect- 
ing mufick." 


This method then of adding to the character and effe& of a mode by 
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diminifhing the numbcr of its primitive founds, was introduced by a 


Greek 
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Greek of the lower A/a, who flourifhed, according to the learned and 
accurate writer of the Travels of ANACHARSIS, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century before Curist; but it muft have been older ftill 
among the Hinpus, if the fyftem, to which I now return, was actually 
invented in the age of RAMA. 


Since it appears from the Narayan, that thirty-/ix modes are in general 
ufe, and the reft very rarely applied to practice, I fhall exhibit only the 
ícales of the fix Régas and thirty ARZgzzis, according to So'Ma, the 
authors quoted in the Narayan, and the books explained by Pandits to 
Mrrza’KHA’N ; on whofe credit I muft rely for that of Cacubhd, which 
I cannot find in my Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick: had I depended on 
him for information of greater confequence, he would have led me into 
a very ferious miftake; for he afferts, what I now find erroneous, that 
the graha is the firft note of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
compofed in it, muft invariably begin and end. Three diftinguifhed 
founds in each mode are called graha, nyafa, ansa, and the writer of the 
Narayan defines them in the two following couplets : 


Graba {warah fa ityuctó yó gítádau famarpitah, 
Nydáfa fwaraftu fa pró&tó yo gitádi famápticah : 
YO vyactivyanjaco gané, yafya fervé’ nugaminah, 


Yafya fervatra báhulyam vády az5'ó pi nripótamah. 


“ The note, called grahba, is placed at the beginning, and that named zyZ/a, 
* at the end, of a fong: that note, which difplays the peculiar melody, 
* and to which all the others are fubordinate, that, which is always of 


“ the greateft ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere azs’a, or portion.” 


* By the word vac, {ays the commentator, he means the note, which 


VOR) 3 M * announces 
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* announces and afcertains the Raga, and which may be confidered as 
* the parent and origin of the graha and nydfa:” this clearly fhows, I 
think, that the azsa muft be the tonick; and we fhall find, that the 
two other notes are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and the 
dominant. In the poem entitled Magha there is a mutical fimile, which 


may illuftrate and confirm our idea: 


Analpatwát pradhánatwád ans'afyévétarafwaráh, 
Vijigifhornripatayah prayanti pericharatam. 


* From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent qualities, of that Hero 
* eager for conqueft, other kings march in fubordination to him, as 


“ other notes are fubordinate to the a5." 


If the ans'a be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus, we may con- 
fidently exhibit the fcales of the Indian modes, according to Soma, de- 
noting by an afterifk the omiflion of a note. 


BHAIRAVA: dha, wz, fa, ri ge, ma, pa 
Faráti : fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, zr. 
Medhyamad : ma, g&e 5$ mae te *; ga. 
Bharavi: 1 fa, xw, ga, me, fe, Ga, on. 
Saindbavi : fa, we *, ma pa de —* 
Bengali: | fa ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, m. 
MA'LAVA: ni, fa, ri ga, ma, pa, dha. 
Todi: ga, ma, pa, dha, %7, fa, ri. 
Gaudi: uw. — T IM O€- ma, pa,  *. 
Gondacri: fa, ri ga, ma, pa, *, "i. 
Suff bávvati : not in SOMA. 

Cacubbà : not in SOMA. 


SRIRA'GA : 


fa. 


ni. 


dha. 


Nt. 
pa 
fa. 
ri. 


Mle 


not in MA. 
not in SOMA. 


dha, 
pa, 
pa, 
ma, 


not in SOMA. 


pa, 


* 
? 


dha, 


+ 
2 


£4, 
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$^, 


dba, 
ma, 


x% 
? 


E 
ma, 
ma, 
555 
$4; 


ma, 
rl, 


د 
2 


dha, 


ma, 


"t, 
$7, 
pa, 
8 
54; 
dha, 
dha, 
5^ 
pa, 
£4, 
fa, 


sa, 
$4, 
S 
P, 


* 
2 


$4; 
in 
ma, 
pa, 
82, 


ni, 


rt, 
fa, 


fa, 


ri, 


SRIRA'GA: ni, 
Málavasri : fa, 
Maravi: gd, 
Dhanyasi: fa, 
Vafant? : | fa, 
Asdoeri: ma, 
HiNDO'LA : ma, 
Rámacri: E 
Dés'ácfhi : ] ga, 
Lehta : í3 
Véltvali : | dba, 
Patamanjarà : 

D'iPACA: 

Da: ri, 
Cambod? : fa, 
Netta: fa, 
Cédári : Nt, 
Carndti: ni, 
ME’ GHA: 

T acca : fa, 
Mellári : dba, 
Gurjari : ri, 
Bhüpal : ga, 
Défacri : fa, 


It is impoffible, that I fhould have erred much, if at all, in the pre- 


ceding table, becaufe the regularity of the Sanfcrit metre has in general 


enabled me to corre& the manufícript; but I have fome doubt as to Ve- 


lavalt, of which fa is declared to be the 2252 or tonick, though it is faid 


in the fame line, that both pa and +7 may be omitted: I, therefore, have 


fuppofed 45a to be the true reading, both MrrzakuAn and the Narayan 
The notes printed in 


Ltaltck 


exhibiting that note as the leader of the mode. 
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Italich \etters are varioufly changed by temperament or by fhakes and 
other graces; but, even if I were able to give you in words a diftin& 


notion of thofe changes, the account of each mode would be infufferably 


tedious, and fcarce intelligible without the affiftance of a maíterly per- 


According to the beft authorities adduced 


former on the Indian lyre. 


in the Naérdyan, the thirty-fix modes are, in fome provinces, arranged in 


pa. 
nl. 
dha. 
ni. 
ma. 
ü 
ga. 


ga. 
dha. 


ni.’ 


ni. 
ni. 
nl. 
ni 
nl. 
fa. 
ni. 


ni. 


111۰ 


pa. 


ma. 


۱ 


not in the Narayan. 


ga, ma, 
pa, dha, 
ma, pa, 
un dha, 
ri, ga, 
pa, dha, 
a ri, 
Ía, i 
ma, E^ 
pa, Ds 
ga, ma, 
pa, dha, 
pa, dba, 
pa, dha, 
pa, dha, 
pa dha, 
dha, ni, 
T dha, 
pa, dha, 
ni, fr 
pa ^ 
ga, ma, 
7. 


ga, 
ina, 


ri 


ma, 
ma, 
ma, 
mna, 
ma, 
pa, 

ma, 


ma, 


dha, 


ma, 


Dl; $013 
rn, ga, 
ia, zd 
*, 545 
dala xni 
0 
dha, 
pa, dha, 
lm 
^, gà 


9 ees 
ri, a, 
* ga, 
ri, ga, 
r, ga, 
ga, ma, 
", ga, 
Zh EA 
ma, pa, 
و‎ ga 
nl fa, 

dha, ni 


thefe forms: 


BHAIRAVA: 


dha, 
a 
۳ 


Varatt: 


Medbyamád: : 


Bhairavi: 


Saindhavi : pa, 
Bengali: | fa, 
MALAVA: ma, 
Tadi: | ma, 
Gaudi: ni, 
Gondacri ; fa, 
SufP havati: | dha, 
Cacubbà : 
SRIRA/GA: fa, 
Málavafri : E 
Maravi: Ía, 
Dhanyasi: fa; 
Vafanti: fa, 
A saveri: ils 
HINDO'LA: ( fa, 
Ramacri: fa, 
Désachhi s ga, 
Lelita: Ja, 
Velavali: dha, 
Patamanjari : pa, 
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Di'PACA: omitted. 

Dé: n, ia, rh ga ma, pa, dha. 
Cánmbodi : fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, m. 
Netta: fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, oni. 
Cédari: omitted. 

Carnati: ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha. 
1۷5 0611 ۸ : alas و و ول‎ ga, ma, pa. 
Taccà : (a mixed mode.) 

Mellari : dia, ns rh Ea, maa 
Gurjari : omitted in the Narayan. 
Bhupati: 115 Ti و و‎ pa, dha, *. 
Défacri : DNI EE cama. pa, Sa 


Among the fcales juft enumerated we may fafely fix on that of Sri’- 


RA'GA for our own major mode, fince its form and character are thus 
defcribed in a Saz/crit couplet: 


Játinyáfagrahagrámáns'éfhu fhádjó' /papancbamab, 

Sringáravirayórjnéyah Srírágó gitacóvidaih. 
* Muficians know Srírága to have Ja for its principal note and the firft 
** of its fcale, with pa diminifhed, and to be ufed for exprefling heroick 
“love and valour.” Now the diminution of pa by one sruti gives us 
the modern European {cale, 

ut, re, mi, fa, fol, lay fi, ut. 

with a minor tone, or, as the Indians would exprefs it, with three s’ruézs, 
between the fifth and fixth notes. 


On the formulas exhibited by Mi/RzaKnA'N I have lefs reliance; 
but, fince he profeffes to give them from San/crit authorities, it feemed 
proper to tranfcribe them : 

BHAIRAVA: 
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BHAIRAVA: dibi hl MN ga, ma, i 

Faráti : fa, mm, gà uma pa, dia ۳ 
Medhyamadi : mas ga, dba, nij fo, ri, ۰ 
Bhairavi: ma, pas dha, Wye fa, . 1, Seer 
Saimndbavi : " rl, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Bengali : fa, ول‎ ga ma, pa, dha, Fi. 
MA'LAVA : rn, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Tó di: n, gà gpa, ps, dha, mai 
Gaudi : t vgas wise —dha, Tw 
Gondacri : la, TT caged. pa 

Suf havati : dha, ni, fa, و‎ ga, "mE 

Cacubbà : dha, ni,- fa, ri ga, ma, pa. 
SRI'RA'GA : rn, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 


Malavafri: 


2 
Maravi: Ip 
Dbanyádsi : pa, dha, ni, mm, ga, *5* 
Vafanti: tL, . ea, نا‎ pus. da n 


A feri : dia, ni, da, "Ej 5. 1 
HINDOLA: * A DD c S 
Rámacri : * GFW ma pa, لا ی‎ 
Dés defht : i 
Lehta: 


V Hlavat: : 


Patamanjari : 


۳ ni, fa, ri, ga, ma, ۰ 
dha, ni, fa, ri ga, ma. 


DiPACA: n, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 
Dess n, ga mod a a 
Cambedi : on ni, fa, ri — ga, ma, pa. 


11۳ 19 1 Md, Sa, ۶ 
fa, rm, ga, ma, pa, dha. 


MEGHA: 


Netta: 
Cédari : 
Carnati: 
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MEGHA: a Wi, fa Srl, pe و‎ *. 
Tacca: fa, mi ga, ma, pa, dhap ni. 
Mellari : 9 1 En, ول‎ 1118 ۰ 
Gurjari: DE oom pa dh nis ۱ 
Bhbúpali : ia c eo ave cid, silts ۸ ٩ 
Défacri: ۳ من اد‎ ma, pa, dha, mi 


It may reafonably be fufpected, that the Mogho/ writer could not have 
fhown the diftinction, which muft neceflarily have been made, between 
the different modes, to which he affigns the fame formula; and, as to his 
inverfions of the notes in fome of the Régis, I can only fay, that no 
fuch changes appear in the Saxferit books, which I have infpected. I 
leave our fcholars and muticians to find, among the ícales here exhibited, 
the Dorian mode of Otympus ; but it cannot efcape notice, that the 
Chinefe lale C, D, E, *, G, A, *, correfponds very nearly with ga, 
ma, pa, *, ut, fa, *, or the Máravz of So'MA: we have long known in 
Bengal, from the information of a Scotch gentleman fkilled in mufick, 
that the wild, but charming melodies of the ancient highlanders were 
formed by a fimilar mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch muti- 
lations, and by various alterations of the notes in tuning the Zira, 
the number of modes might be augmented indefinitely ; and CALLI- 
NA'T HA, admits zzze£y into his fyftem, allowing “x nymphs, inftead 
of five, to each of his mufical deities: for Dpaca, which is generally 
confidered as a loft mode (though MIRZA KHAN exhibits the notes of 
it), he fubftitutes Panchama ; for Hindéla, he gives us Vafanta, or the 
Spring; and for Malava, Natandrdyan or Crisuna the Dancer ; all 
with ícales rather different from thofe of PA'vAN. The fyftem of Is- 
WARA, which may have had {ome affinity with the old Eeyptean mufick 
invented or improved by Osiris, nearly refembles that of HANUMAT, 
but the names and fcales are a little varied : in all the fyftems, the names 
of the modes are fignificant, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe of the 


fairies 
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fairies in the Midfummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight new modes were 
added by BHERAT, who marries a nymph, thence called bharya, to 
each Putra, or Son, of a Raga; thus admitting, in his mufical {chool, 
an hundred and thirty-two manuers of arranging the feries of notes. 


Had the Indian empire continued in full energy for the laft two thou- 
fand years, religion would, no doubt, have given permanence to fyftems 
of mufick invented, as the H7z4dus believe, by their Gods, and adapted to 
myftical poetry : but fuch have been the revolutions of their government 
fince the time of ALEXANDER, that, although the Sanfcrit books have 
preferved the theory of their mufical compofition, the pra&ice of it 
feems almoft wholly loft (as all the Pandits and Rajas confefs) in Gaur 
and Magarba, or the provinces of Bengal and Behar. When I firft read 
the fongs of JAayADE Va, who has prefixed to each of them the name of 
the mode, in which it was anciently fung, I had hopes of procuring the 
original mufick ; but the Pandits of the fouth referred me to thofe of the 
welt, and the Bréhmens of the weft would have fent me to thofe of the 
north ; while they, I mean thofe of Nepal and Ca/bmir, declared that 
they had no ancient mufick, but imagined, that the notes to the GZzagó- 
vinda muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where 
the Poet was born: from all this T collect, that the art, which flourifhed 
in India many centuries ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
fome fcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferved in the paftoral 
roundelays of Mar’hura on the loves and fports of the Indian APOLLO. 
We muf not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern performers on the Vina 
have little or no modulation, or change of mode, to which 6 
mufick owes nearly all its enchantment ; but that the old muficians of 
India, having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the genera/ character of 
the fong, which they were ¢ranflating into the mufical language, 0 
that mode, by certain rules, according to the variation of fentiment or 
paffion in the poetical phrafes, and always returned to it at the clofe of 

the 
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the air, many reafons induce ine to believe ; though I cannot but admit, 
that their modulation muft have been greatly confined by the reftriction 
of certain modes to certain feafons and hours, unlefs thofe reftrictions 
belonged merely to the principal mode. The fcale of the Vind, we find, 
comprized both our European modes, and, if fome of the notes can be 
raifed a femitone by a ftronger preflure on the frets, a delicate and expe- 
rienced finger might produce the effect of minute enharmonick intervals: 
the conftruction of the inflrument, therefore, feems to favour my conjec- 
ture; and an excellent judge of the fubje& informs us, that, * the open 
* wires are from time to time ftruck in a manner, that prepares the ear 
* for a change of modulation, to which the uncommonly full and fine 
“ tones of thofe notes greatly contribute.” We may add, that the Hindu 
poets never fail to change the metre, which is their mode, according to 
the change of fubje&t or fentiment in the fame piece ; and I could pro- 
duce inftances of poetical modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at 
leaft equal to the moft affecting modulations of our greateft compofers : 
now the mufician muft naturally have emulated the poet, as every traní- 
lator endeavours to refemble his original ; and, fince each of the Indian 
modes is appropriated to a certain affection of the mind, it is hardly pof- 
fible, that, where the paflion is varied, a fkilful mufician could avoid a 
variation of the mode. The rules for modulation feem to be contained 
in the chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture of Me//érz with Todi 
and Samdhavi means, I fuppofe, a tranfition, however fhort, from one to 
another: but the queftion muft remain undecided, unleís we can find in 
the Sengitas a clearer account of modulation, than I am able to produce, 
or unlefs we can procure a copy of the GZ/agévizda with the mufick, to 
which it was fet, before the time of CALIDAS, in fome notation, that 
may be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I have not been {peaking 
of a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hindus, I believe, 
were unacquainted ; though, like the Grezks, they diftinguifh the conp- 
nant and diffonant founds: I mean only fuch a tranfition from onc feries 

VOL. 1. 3.N of 
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of notes to another, as we fee defcribed by the Greek muficians, who 
were ignorant of harmony in the modern fenfe of the word, and, per- 
haps, if they had known it ever fo perfe&ly, would have applied it folely 
to the fupport of melody, which alone fpeaks the language of paflion 


and fentiment. 


It would give me pleafure to clofe this effay with feveral fpecimens of 
old Indian airs from the fifth chapter of So’ma; but I have leifure only 
to prefent you with one of them in our own characters accompanied 
with the original notes: I fele€ted the mode of Vafanti, becauíe it was 
adapted by JAvADE'vA himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and be- 
caufe the number of notes in So'MA compared with that of the fyllables 
in the Saz/cr:? ftanza, may lead us to guefs, that the {train itfelf was ap- 
plied by the mufician to the very words of the poet. The words are: 


Lalita lavanga latá perisilana cómala malaya famiré, 
Madhucara nicara carambita cócila cújita cunja cutiré 
Viharati heririha farafa vafanté 

Nrityati yuvati janéna faman fac'hi virahi janafya duranté. 


<“ While the {oft gale of Ma/aya wafts perfume from the beautiful 
clove-plant, and the recefs of each flowery arbour fweetly refounds 
with the ftrains of the Céci/a mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
“ making fwarms, HERI dances, O lovely friend, with a company of 
damfels in this vernal feafon; a feafon full of delights, but painful to 


A 
^ 


A 
A 


o 
"^ 


A 
A 


feparated lovers.” 


I have noted So/M A's air in the major mode of A, or Ja, which, from 
its gaiety and brilliancy, well expreffes the general hilarity of the long; 
but the fentiment of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, from the 


remembrance of pleafures no longer attainable, would require in our 
mufick 
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mufick a change to the minor mode ; and the air might be difpofed in 
the form of a rondeau ending with the fecond line, or even with the 
third, where the fenfe 1s equally full, if it fhould be thought proper to 
exprefs by another modulation that zztatzve melody, which the poet has 
manifeflly attempted : the meafure is very rapid, and the air fhould be 
gay, or even quick, in exact proportion to it. 


AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 
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fa ri ga ma pa dha nl fa 


The preceding ts a ftrain in the mode of H1npo’La, beginning and 
ending with the fifth note /z, but wanting fa, and 77, or the fecond and 
hixth : I could eafily have found words for it in the Gitagévinda, but the 
united charms of poetry and mufick would lead me too far ; and I muft 
now with reluctance bid farewel to a fubject, which I defpair of having 
leifure to refume. 





ON 


THE MYSTICAL POETRY 


OF 


THE PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 


By THe PRESIDENT. 


A FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing the fervour of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created fpirits towards their beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in 77/a; particularly among the Perfiax 
theifts, both ancient Hu/hangis and modern Sis, who feem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Indian philofophers of the Védénta fchool ; and their 
doctrines are alfo believed to be the fource of that fublime, but poetical, 
theology, which glows and fparkles in the writings of the old Acade- 
micks. “ PLATO travelled into Italy and Egypt, fays CLAUDE FLEURY, 
“to learn the Theology of the Pagans at its fountain head:” its true 
fountain, howevcr, was neither in Italy nor in Egypt (though confider- 
able ftreams of it had been conducted thither by Pyruacoras and by 
the family of Misra), but in Perfa or India, which the founder of the 
Italick 104 had vifited with a fimilar defign. What the Grecian travellers 
learned among the fages of the eaft, may perhaps be fully explained, at a 
feafon of leifure, in another differtation; but we confine this eflay to a 
fingular fpecies of poetry, which confifts almoft wholly of a myftical 
religious allegory, though it feems on a tranfient view to contain only the 
fentiments of a wild and voluptuous libertiniim: now, admitting the 

danger 
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danger of a poetical ftyle, in which the limits betvreen vice and enthufiafm 
are fo minute as to be hardly difüinguifhable, we muft beware of cenfur- 
ing it feverely, and muft allow it to be natural, though a warm imagination 
may carry İt to a culpable excefs; for an ardently grateful piety 1s congenial 
to the undepraved nature of man, whofe mind, finking under the magnitude 
of the fubJect, and ftruggling to exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to meta- 
phors and allegories, which it fometimes extends beyond the bounds of 
cool reafon, and often to the brink of abfurdity. Barrow, who would 
have been the fublimeft mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepeit theologian of his age, defcribes Love as “ an 
‘ affection or inclination of the foul toward an object, proceeding from 
* an apprehenfion and efteem of fome excellence or convenience in it, 
“ as its beauty, worth, or utility, and producing, if it be abfent, a pro- 
> portionable defire, and confequently an endeavour, to obtain fuch a 
* property in it, fuch poffediion of it, fuch an approximation to tt, or union 
“ with it, as the thing is capable of; with a regret and difpleafure in 
* failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it; begetting likewife a 
* complacence, fatisfaction, and delight in its prefence, pofleflion, or en- 
* joyment, which is moreover attended with a good will toward it, fuit- 
* able to its nature; that 1s, with a defire, that it fhould arrive at, or 
* continue in, its beft ftate; with a delight to perceive it thrive and 
* flourifh ; with a difpleafure to fee it fuffer or decay: with a confe- 
* quent endeavour to advance it in all good and preferve it from all 
* evil" Agreeably to this defcription, which confifts of two parts, and 
was defigned to comprize the tender love of the Creator towards created 
fpirits, the great philofopher burfts forth in another place, with his ufual 
animation and command of language, into the following panegyrick on 
the pious love of human fouls toward the Author of their happinefs : 
* Love is the fweeteft and moft dele&table of all paffions ; and, when by 
* the conduct of wifdom it is direéted in a rational way toward a 


“ worthy, congruous, and attainable objeét, it cannot otherwife than fill 
* the 
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“ the heart with ravifhing delight: fuch, in all refpects fuperlatively 
“ fuch, is Gop; who, infinitely beyond all other things, deferveth our 
‘© affection, as moft perfectly amiable and defirable ; as having obliged 
> us by innumerable and ineftimable benefits; all the good, that we have 
* ever enjoyed, or can ever expect, being derived from his pure bounty; 
* all things in the world, in competition with him being mean and ugly; 
* all things, without him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. He is 
* the moft proper obje& of our love; for we chiefly were framed, and 
* it is the prime law of our nature, to love him ; our foul, from its origi- 
“ nal inftinét, vergeth toward him as its centre, and can have no ref, till 
* jf be fixed on bim: he alone can fatisfy the vaft capacity of our minds, 
* and fill our boundlefs defires. He, of all lovely things, moft certainly 
* and eafily may be attained; for, whereas commonly men are croffed in 
* their affection, and. their love is embittered from their affecting things 
* imaginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things, which difdain and 
* reject them, it is with Gop quite otherwife: He is moft ready to im- 
* part himfelf; he moft earneflly defireth and wooeth our love; he is 
* not only moft willing to correfpond in affection, but even doth pre- 
* vent us therein : He doth cherifh and encourage our love by-faveetefl in- 
* fluences and moft confoling embraces ; by. kindeft expreffions of favour, by 
* moft beneficial returns; and, whereas all other objects do in the en- 
* Joyment much fail our expectation, he doth ever far exceed it. Where- 
fore in all affectionate motions of our hearts toward Gon; in defiring 
* him, or feeking his favour and friendfhip; in. embracing him, or fetting 
* our efteem, our good will, our confidence on him ; in enjoying him by 
۰» devotional meditations and addreffes to him; in a reflective fenfe of 
* our intereft and propriety in him; 7 that imyfterious union. of fpirit, 
* qobereby «ve do clofely adbere to, and are, as it were, inferted in bim; in 


* a hearty complacence in his benignity, a grateful fenfe of his kind. 


A 


f 


* nefs, and a zealous defire of yielding fome requital for it, we cannot 


“ but feel very pleafant tranfports: indeed, that celeftial flame, kindled 
‘in 
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* in our hearts bythe fpirit of love, cannot be void of warmth ; we can- 
* not fix our eyes upon zzfimite beauty, we cannot tafte infinite fweet- 
* pefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo perpetually re- 
* joicing in the firft daughter of Love to Gop, Charity toward men; 
“ which, in completion and careful difpofition, doth much refemble her 
“ mother; for fhe doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent 
“ imaginations and paflions, which cloud our mind, which fret our heart, 
* which difcompofe the frame of our foul; from burning anger, from ftorm- 
* ing contention, from gnawing envy, from rankling {fpite, from racking 
** fufpicion, from diftraéting ambition and avarice; and confequently doth 
* fettle our mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, in an harmonious 
“ order, in that pleafant ftate of tranquillity, which naturally doth refult from 
“ the voidance of irregular paffons.” Now this paflage from BARROW 
(which borders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiaftic devotion) differs 
only from the myftical theology of the Suf’s and Y%@g7s, as the flowers 
and fruits of Ezrope differ in fcent and flavour from thofe of 4a, or as 
European differs from Afatick eloquence: the fame ftrain, in poetical 
nieafure, would rife up to the odes of SPENSER on Divine Love and 
Beauty, and, in a higher key with richer embellifhments, to the fongs of 
Harrz and JAYADE'VA, the raptures of the Ma/zav?, and the myfteries 
of the Bhagavat. 


Before we come to the Perfians and Indians, let me produce another 
fpecimen of European theology, collected from a late excellent work of 
the illuftrious M. Necker. “ Were men animated, fays he, with 
* fublime thoughts, did they refpe& the intellectual power, with which 
* they are adorned, and take an intereft in the dignity of their nature, 
* they would embrace with tranfport that fenfe of religion, which en- 
* nobles their faculties, keeps their minds in full ftrength, and unites 
* them in idea with him, whofe immenfity overwhelms them with 


* aftonifhment: confidering themfelves as an emanation from that infinite 
“ Beng, 
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Being, the fource and caufe of all things, they would then difdain to 
be mifled by a ‘gloomy and falfe philofophy, and would cherifh the 
idea of a Gop, who created, who regenerates, who preferves this uni- 
verfe by invariable laws, and by a continued chain of fimilar caufes 
producing fimilar effeéts; who pervades all nature with his divine 
fpirit, as an univerfal foul, which moves, directs, and reftrains the 
wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful idea of a Gop fweet- 
ens every moment of our time, and embellifhes before us the path 
of life; unites us delightfully to all the beautics of nature, and 
affociates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes; the whifper 
of the gales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of trees 
and fhrubs, would concur to engage our minds and affect our fouls 
with tendernefs, if our thoughts were elevated to one univerfal caufe, if 
we recognized on all fides the work of Hun, whom we love; M we 
marked the traces of his auguft fteps and benignant intentions, if we 


‘ believed ourfelves a@ually prefent at the difplay of his boundlefs 


power and the magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodnefs. Be- 
nevolence, among all the virtues, has a character more than human, 
and a certain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which feems analogous 
to the frf? idea, the original intention of conferring delight, which we 
neceflarily fuppofe in the Creator, when we prefume to feek his motive 
in beftowing exiftence: benevolence is that virtue, or, to fpeak more 
emphatically, that primordial beauty, which preceded all times and all 
worlds ; and, when we refle& on it, there appears an analogy, obfcure 
indeed at prefent, and to us imperfe&ly known, between our moral 
nature and a time yet very remote, when we fhall fatisfy our ardent 
wifhes and lively hopes, which conftitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the 
phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may even be imagined, that 
love, the brighteft ornament of our nature, love, enchanting and 
fublime, is a myfterious pledge for the affurance of thofe hopes ; fince 
love, by difengaging us from ourfelves, by tranfporting us beyond the 
MOL. I. 30 * limits 
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* ]imits of our own being, is the firft ftep in our progrefs to a joyful 
“ immortality ; and, by affording both the notion and example of a 
* chertifhed obje& diftin&t from our own fouls, may be confidered as 
* an interpreter to our hearts of fomething, which our intellects can- 
* not conceive. We may feem even to hear the Supreme Intelligence 
* and Eternal Soul of all nature, give this commifhon to the fpirits, 
“ which emaned from him: Go; admire a fmall portion of my works, 
* aud filudy them; make your firft trial of happinefs, and learn to love 
€ him, who beflowed it; but feek not to remove the veil fpread over the 
* fecret of your exiflence: your nature ts compofed of thofe divine particles; 
“ ahich, at an infinite diftance, conftitute my own effence; but you would 
“ be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate the myftery of our fepara- 
“ tion and union: wait the moment ordained by my wifdom; and, until 
“ that moment come, hope to approach me only by adoration and gratitude.” 


If thefe two paflages were tranflated into Sanfcrit and Perfan, I am 
confident, that the V’édautis and Sufs would contider them as an epi- 
tome of their common fyftem ; for they concur in believing, that the 
fouls of men differ infinitely in degree, but not at all in Zzd, from the 
divine fpirit, of which they are particles, and in which they will ulti- 
mately be abforbed; that the fpirit of Gop pervades the univerfe, 
always immediately prefent to his work, and confequently always in 
fubftance, that he alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfec 
beauty ; that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, while that 
of all other objects is a//furd and illufory, that the beauties of nature are 
faint refemblances, like images in a mirror, of the divine charms; that, 
from eternity without beginning to eternity without end, the fupreme 
benevolence is occupied in beftowing happinefs or the means of attain- 
ing it; that men can only attain it by performing their part of the primal 
covenant between them and the Creator; that nothing has a pure abfo- 


lute exiftence but sind or /pirit ; that material fubjiances, as the ignorant 
call 
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call them, are no more than gay pictures prefented continually to our 
minds by the fempiternal Artift; that we muft beware of attachment to 
fuch phantoms, and attach ourfelves exclufively to God, who truly exifts 
1n us, as we exift folely in him ; that we retain even in this forlorn ftate 
of feparation from our beloved, the ;dea of heavenly beauty, and the re- 
membrance of our primeval vows; that fweet mufick, gentle breezes, fra- 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary :;dea, refrefh our fading 
memory, and melt us with tender affe&ions; that we muft cherifh thofe 
affections, and by abítra&ting our fouls from vazity, that is, from all but 
Gop, approximate to his effence, in our final union with which will 
confift our fupreme beatitude. From thefe principles flow a thoufand 
metaphors and poetical figures, which abound in the facred poems of 
the Perfians and Hindus, who feem to mean the fame thing in fubftance, 
and differ only in expreflion, as their languages differ in idiom! The 
modern Su’F1s, who profefs a belief in the Koraz, fuppofe with great 
fublimity both of thought and of dition, an expre/s contract, on the day 
of eternity without beginning, between the affemblage of created fpirits 
and the fupreme foul, from which they were detached, when a celeftial 
voice pronounced thefe words, addreffed to each fpirit feparately, “ Art 
* thou not with thy Lord?” that is, art thou not bound by a folemn 
contract with him? and all the fpirits anfwered with one voice, ‘ Yes:” 
hence it is, that aff, or art thou not, and belt, or yes, inceflantly occur 
in the myftical verfes of the Perfans, and of the Turki/b poets, who 
imitate them, as the Romans imitated the Greeks. The Hindus defcribe 
the fame covenant under the figurative notion, fo finely exprefled by 
IsArAH, of a zuptial contrat! 5 for confidering Gop in the three charac- 
ters of Creator, Regenerator and Preferver, and fuppofing the power of 
Prefervation and Benevolence to have become incarnate in the perfon of 
CRISHNA, they reprefent him as married to Ra’pua’, a word fignify- 
ing atonement, pacification, or fatisfaction, but applied allegorically to the 
foul of man, or rather to the whale affemblage of created fouls, between 

| whom 
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whom and the benevolent Creator they fuppofe that reciprocal love, 
which Barrow defcribes with a glow of expreflion perfectly oriental, 
and which our moft orthodox theologians believe to have been myfti- 
cally /hadowed in the fong of SoLomoN, while they admit, that, in a 
litera! fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage of the fapient king 
with the princefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the prelections 
on facred poetry declared his opinion, that the canticles were founded on 
hiftorical truth, but involved an allegory of that fort, which he named 
myftical; and the beautiful poem on the loves of LALI and MAJNUN 
by the inimitable Nizam (to fay nothing of other poems on the fame 
fubje&) is indifputably built on true hiftory, yet avowedly allegorical and 
myfterious ; for the introduction to it is a continued rapture on divine 
Jove ; and the name of Laixi feems to be ufed in the Ma/navi and the 
odes of Hariz for the omniprefent fpirit of Gop. 


It has been made a queftion, whether the poems of Hariz muft be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative fenfe; but the queftion does not ad- 
mit of a general and direct anfwer; for even the moft enthufiaftick of 
his commentators, allow, that fome of them are to be taken literally, and 
his editors ought to have diftinguifhed them, as our SPENSER has dif- 
tinguifhed his four Odes on Love and Beauty, inftead of mixing the pro- 
fane with the divine, by a childifh arrangement according to the alpha- 
betical order of the rhymes. Hariz never pretended to more than 
human virtues, and it is known that he had human propeníities ; 
for in his youth he was paffionately in love with a girl furnamed 
Shakhi Nebat, or the Branch of Sugarcane, and the prince of Shiraz 
was his rival: fince there is an agrecable wildnefs in the ftory, and 
{ince the poet himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you 
at length from the commentary. There is a place called Prri/ebz, or the 
Green old man, about four Perfan leagues from the city ; and a popular 
opinion had long prevailed, that a youth, who fhould país forty fucceí- 

five 
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five nights in Pir7/ebz without fleep, would infallibly become an excel- 
lent poet: young Hariz had accordingly made a vow, that he would 
ferve that apprenticefhip with the utmoft exa&nefs, and for thirty-nine 
days he rigoroufly difcharged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houfe of his coy miftrefs, taking fome refrefhment and reft at noon, 
and paffing the night awake at his poetical ftation; but, on the fortieth 
morning, he was traníported with joy on feeing the girl beckon to him 
through the lattices, and invite him to enter: fhe received him with rap- 
ture, declared her preference of a bright genius to the fon of a king, and 
would have detained him all night, tf he had not recolle&ted’ his vow, 
and, refolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his poft. The people of 
Shiraz add (and the fi&ion is grounded on a couplet of Hafız), that, 
early next morning an old man, in a green mantle, who was no lefs a 
perfonage than K urzm himfelf, approached him at Prryebz with a cup 
brimful of nectar, which the Greeks would have called the water of 
Aganippe, and rewarded his perfeverance with an infpiring draught of it. 
After his juvenile paffions had fubfided, we may fuppofe that his mind 
took that religious bent, which appears in moft of his compofitions ; for 
there can be no doubt that the following diftichs, collected from different 
odes, relate to the myftical theology of the Sufis :- 


“In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam; 
when Love fprang into being, and caft flames over all nature ; 


v^ 
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“ On that day thy cheek fparkled even under thy veil, and all this 


** beautiful imagery appeared on the mirror of our fancies. 


A 


“ Rife, my foul; that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of that 


fupreme Artift, who comprized in a turn of his compafs all this won- 
derful fcenery ! 
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* From the moment, when I heard the divine fentence, 7 have breathed 
into man a portion of my Spirit, 1 was aflured, that we were His, and 


He ours. . 


* Where are the glad tidings of union with thee, that I may abandon 
all defire of life? I am a bird of holinefs, and would fain efcape from 


the net of this world. 


* Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance one cheering 
fhower, before the moment, when I muft rife up like a particle of dry 
duft ! 


* 'The fum of our tranfactions in this univerfe, is nothing: bring us 
the wine of devotion ; for the pofleflions of this world vanifh. 


* 'The true object of heart and foul is the glory of union with our 
beloved : that object really exifts, but without it both heart and foul 


would have no exiftence. 


“ O the blifs of that day, when I fhall depart from this defolate man- 
fion; fhall feek reft for my foul; and fhall follow the traces of my 


beloved: 


* Dancing, with love of his beauty, like a mote in a fun-beam, till I 
reach the fpring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 


luftre !" 


The couplets, which follow, relate as indubitably to human love and 
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fenfual gratifications : 


* May the hand never fhake, which gathered the grapes! May the 


* foot never flip, which preffed them ! 


* "That 
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“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls she mother of fins, is 
pleafanter and fweeter to me than the kiffes of a maiden. 


* Wine two years old and a damfel of fourteen are fufficient fociety 
for me, above all companies great or {mall. 


* How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful melody 
of the flute, efpecially when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl! 


“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around: what more canft thou afk 
from fate ? Thus fpoke the nightingale this morning : what fayeft e 
{weet rofe, to his precepts ? 


* Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that thou mayeft kifs the 


cheeks and lips of lovely damfels, quaff rich wine, and {mell odori- 
ferous bloffoms. 


“ O branch of an exquifite rofe-plant, for whofe fake doft thou grow? 
Ah! on whom will that fmiling rofe-bud confer delight ? 


* The rofe would have difcourfed on the beauties of my charmer, but 
the gale was jealous, and ftole her breath, before fhe fpoke. 


* In this age, the only friends, who are free from blemifh, are a flafk 
of pure wine and a volume of elegant love fongs. 


“ O the Joy of that moment, when the felf-fufficiency of inebriation 
rendered me independent of the prince and of his minifter !" 


Many zealous admirers of Ha’Fiz infift, that by «ze he invariably 
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words in the /anguage, as they call it, of the Swzs: in that vocabulary 
Jleep is explained by meditation on the divine perfections, and perfume by 
hope of the divine favour ; gales are illapfes of grace ; kiffes and embraces, 
the raptures of picty; idolaters, infidels, and liberties axe. men. of. the 
pureft religion, and their 7do/ is the Creator himfelf; the Zaverz is a retired 
oratory, and its Aeeper, a fage infiru@tor ; dcauty denotes the perfection of 
the Supreme Being ; treffes are the expanfion of his glory ; Aps, the hidden 
myfteries of his eflence; down on the cheek, the world of 1011116, ۵ 
encircle his throne; and a d/ack mole, the point of indivilible unity ; 
laftly, wantonnefs, mirth, and edriety, mean religious ardour and abftrac- 
tion from all terreftrial thoughts. ‘The poet himfelf gives a colour in 
many paflages to fuch an interpretation ; and without it, we can hardly 
conceive, that his poems, or thofe of his numerous imitators, would be 
tolerated in a Mu/e/man country, efpecially at Con/fantinople, where they 
are venerated as divine compofitions: it muft be admitted, that the fub- 
limity of the my/fical allegory, which, like metaphors and comparifons, 
fhould be genera/ only, not minutely exact, 1s diminifhed, if not deftroy- 
ed, by an attempt at particular and diflinét refemblances; and that the 
ftyle itfelf is open to dangerous mifinterpretation, while it fupplies real 
infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 


On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a moft extraordinary 
ode by a S4/3 of Bo&bárà, who affumed the poetical furname of IsMAT: 
a more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, which 
rhyme with the firft hemiftich, has very elegantly and ingenioufly con- 
verted the Kafidah into a Mokbammes, but I prefent you only with a 
literal verfion of the original diftichs : 


* Yefterday, half inebriated, I pafled by the quarter, where the vint- 
“ ners dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 


ATAS 
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* At the end of the ftreet, there advanced before me a damfel with a 
fairy 's cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her treffes defhe- 
velled over her fhoulder like the facerdotal thread. I faid: O thou, 0 
the arch of whofe eye-brow the new moon is a flave, what quarter is this 


and where is thy manfion ? 


« She anfwered : Caf thy rofary on the ground; bind on thy fhoulder 
the thread of paganifin; throw ftones at the glafs of piety; and quaff 


- wine from a full goblet ; 


“ After that come before me, that I may whifper a word in thine ear: 
thou wilt accomplifh thy journey, if thou hiften to my difcour fe. 


“ Abandoning my heart and rapt in ecftafy, I ran after her, till I came 
to a place, in which religion and reafon forfook me. 


* Ata diftance I beheld a company, all infane and inebriated, who 
came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine of love ; 


« Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth and me- 
lody ; without wine, or goblet, or flafk, yet all inceflantly drinking. 


* When the cord of reftraint flipped from my hand, I defired to afk 
her one queftion, but fhe faid :. $z/ence ! 


<“ This is no [quare temple, to tbe gate of which thou canfè arrive prea 


* cipitately: this is no mofque ta which thou canf come with tumult, but 


without knowledge. This is the banquet-houfe of infidels, and within it 
all are intoxicated ; all, from the dawn of eternity to the day of refurrec- 
tion, loft in aftonifbment. 
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* Depart tben from tbe cloifier, and take the way to the tavern; caft 
<“ off tbe cloak of a dervife, and wear the robe of a libertine. 


“ T obeyed; and, if thou defireft the fame ftrain and colour with 
“ [sMA T, imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop of 
« pure wine." 


Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger language of the SZ/i; 
but moft of the Afatick poets are of that religion, and, if we think it 
worth while to read their poems, we muft think it worth while to under- 
ftand them: their great Maulavi aflures us, that “ they profefs eager 
“ Jefire, but with no carnal affeđtion, and circulate the cup, but no ma- 
“ terial goblet ; fince all things are fpiritual in their fect, all is myftery 


9 


* within myftery ;" confiftently with which declaration he opens his 


aftonifhing work, entitled the Ma/navi, with the following couplets : 


Hear, how yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 
Departed blifs and prefent wo bewails ! 
> With me, from native banks untimely torn, 


^ 


Love-warbling youths and foft-ey'd virgins mourn. 
O! Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 


m 


Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament: 


^ 


Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r, 


Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring hour. 


نی 


My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 


nr 


Have hail'd the rifing, cheer'd the clofing day : 


vr 


Each in my fond affections claim'd a part, 


^ 


But none difcern'd the fecret of my heart. 


P 


What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d ! 


^ 


Yet cars are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 
> 66 
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* Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll, 

* But fight avails not. Can we fee the foul ?' 
Such notes breath'd gently from yon vocal frame: 
Breath d faid I? no ; 'twas all enliv'ning flame. 
"Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine ; 
"Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand'rer from my peerlefs maid, 
The reed has fir'd, and all my foul betray'd. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures ; 
Affli&s, yet fooths ; impaffions, yet allures. 
Delightful pangs his am'rous tales prolong ; 

And LariLr's frantick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows : 
Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongues difclofe. 
Nor fruitleís deem the reed's heart-piercing pain: 
See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide : 

I courted Grief, and Anguifh was my bride. 
Flow on, fad ftream of life! I {mile fecure : 
Tuou liveft ; THou, the pureft of the pure ! 
Rife, vig’rous youth ! be free ; be nobly bold: 
Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold? 
Go ; to your vafe the gather'd main convey : 
What were your ftores ? 'The pittance of a day ! 
New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 
Yet fhells, to nourifh pearls, muft lie content. 
The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend 
Bids av'rice reft and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav'nly love! true fource of endlefs gains ! 


Thy balm reftores me, and thy fkill fuftains. 
Oh, 
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Oh, more than GALEN learn'd, than Pr ATO wife ! 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire, 

And dancing mountains leap with young defire. 

Bleft is the foul, that fwims in feas of love, 

And long the life fuftain'd by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 

Here paufe, my fong ; and thou, vain world, farewel. 


A volume might be filled with fimilar paffages from the $7/ poets ; 


from Sa'1B, ORFI, Mir KHOSRAV, Jami, Hazi’n, and SA'Brk, 
who are next in beauty of compofition to Ha’riz and Sanz, but next 
at a confiderable diftance; from Mest’u1, the moft elegant of their 
Turkt/> imitators; from a few Hindi poets of our own times, and 
from IBNUL FaRrepb, who wrote mytftical odes in Arabick ; but we 
may clofe this account of the S#fs with a paflage from the third book of 
the BusTAN, the declared fubje& of which is drvie love; referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and theology ۱0۵ ۶ 
of Monsani Fant, and to the pleafing effay, called the Function of two 
Seas, by that amiable and unfortunate prince, Da’Ra’ SHECU‘H : 


“ The love of a being compofed, like thyfelf, of water and clay, de- 
ftroys thy patience and peace of mind ; it excites thee, in thy waking 
hours with minute beauties, and engages thee, in thy fleep, with vain 
imaginations: with fuch real affe€tion doft thou lay thy head on her 
foot, that the univerfe, in comparifon of her, vanifhes into nothing before 
thee ; and, fince thy gold allures not her eye, gold and mere earth ap- 
pear equal in thine. Not a breath doft thou utter to any one elfe, for 
with her thou haft no room for any other; thou declareft that her 


abode 1s in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, in thy heart; thou haft 
ce no 
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no fear of cenfure from any man ; thou haft no power to be at reft 
fora moment; if fhe demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip ; 
and if fhe waves a cimeter over thee, thy head falls immediately under 
it. Since an abfurd love, with its bafis on air, affects thee fo violently, 
and commands with a {way fo defpotic, canft thou wonder, that they, 
who watk in the true path, are drowned in the fea of myftcrious 
adoration ? They difregard life through affection for its giver; they 
abandon the world through remembrance of its maker; they are 
inebriated with the melody of amorous complaints; they remember 
their beloved, and refign to him both this life and the next. Through 
remembrance of Gop, they fhun all mankind : they are fo enamoured 
of the cup-bearer, that they fpill the wine from the cup. No panacea 
can heal them, for no mortal can be apprized of their malady; fo 
loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity without beginning, the 
divine word a/eff, with bel, the tumultuous exclamation of all fpirits. 
They are a fect fully employed, but fitting in retirement ; their feet 
are of earth, but their breath is a flame: with a fingle yell they could 
rend a mountain from its bafe; with a fingle cry they could throw a 
city into confufion : like wind, they are concealed and move nimbly ; 
like ftone, thcy are filent, yet repeat Gop's praifes. At early dawn 
their tears flow ío copioufly as to wafh from their eyes the black 
powder of fleep: though the courfer of their fancy ran fo fwiftly all 
night, yet the morning finds them left behind in diforder: night and 
day are they plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
through aftonifhment, to diftinguifh night from day. So enraptured 
are they with the beauty of Him, who decorated the human form, 
that with the beauty of the form itfelf, they have no concern ; and, if 
ever they behold a beautiful fhape, they fee 1n it the myftery of Gop's 
work. 
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<“ The wife take not the hufk in exchange for the kernel; and he, 
“ who makes that choice, has no underftanding. He only has drunk 
<“ the pure wine of unity, who has forgotten, by remembering Gop, all 
* things elfe in both worlds." 


Let us return to the Hindus, among whom we now find the fame em- 
blematical theology, which Pythagoras admired and adopted. The loves 
of CRISHNA and RADHA, or the reciprocal attraction between the 
divine goodnefs and the human foul, are told at large in the tenth book 
of the Bhdgavat, and are the fubje& of a little Paffora/ Drama, entitled 
Gítagóvinda: X was the work of JAYADE'vA, who flourifhed, it is faid, 
before CALIDAS, and was born, as he tells us himfelf, 1n CENDULI, 
which many believe to be in CaZzga; but, fince there is a town of a 
fimilar name in Berdwan, the natives of it infift that the fineft lyrick 
poet of India was their countryman, and celebrate in honour of him an 
annual jubilee, pafling a whole night in reprefenting his drama, and in 
finging his beautiful fongs. After having tranflated the Gitagovinda 
word for word, I reduced my tranflation to the form, in which it is now 
exhibited ; omitting only thofe paffages, which are too luxuriant and too 
bold for an European tafte, and the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations 
of VisuNu, with which you have been prefented on another occafion : 
the phrafes in Italicks, are the burdens of the feveral longs ; and you may 
be affured, that not a fingle image or idea has been added by the 
tranflator. 
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Tue firmament is obfcured by clouds; the woodlands are black 
* with Tamála-trees ; that youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fear- 
‘ful in the gloom of night: go, my daughter; bring the wanderer 
* home to my ruftick manfion.’ Such was the command of NANDA, 
the fortunate herd{man ; and hence arofe the love of RADHA’ and Ma~ 
DHAVA, who fported on the bank of Yamuna, or haftened eagerly to the 
fecret bower. 


If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of Herz, or fenfible to 
the raptures of love, liften to the voice of JAYADE’vA, whofe notes are 
both {weet and brilliant. O THov, who reclineft on the bofom of Ca- 
MALA’; whofe ears flame with gems, and whofe locks are embellifhed 
with fylvan flowers; thou, from whom the day ftar derived his efful- 
gence, who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca’Ltiya, who beamedft, like a 
fun, on the tribe of Yanbu, that flourifhed like a lotos; thou, who fitteft 
on the plumage of GARuURA, who, by fubduing demons, gaveft exquifite 
joy to the aflembly of immortals; thou, for whom the daughter of JA- 
NACA was decked in gay apparel, by whom Du’sHANA was over- 


thrown ; 
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thrown; thou, whofe eye fparkles like the water-lily, who calledft three 
worlds into exiftence; thou, by whom the rocks of Mandar were eafily 
fupported, who fippeft nectar from the radiant lips of PEDMA, as the 
fluttering Chacora drinks the moon-beams ; Ze vicforzous, O HEn1, lord 


of congue/?. 


Ra‘puHa’ fought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded 
by the fever of defire: fhe roved in the vernal morning among the 
twining Vd/antis covered with foft bloffoms, when a damíel thus ad- 
dreffed her with youthful hilarity: ‘ The gale, that has wantoned round 
‘ the beautiful clove-plants, breathes now from the hills of May/aya ; the 
‘circling arbours refound with the notes of the ۵۵ and the murmurs 
‘of honey-making fwarms. Now the hearts of damfels, whofe lovers 
‘travel at a diftance, are pierced with anguifh; while the blofloms of 
> Bacul are confpicuous among the flowrets covered with bees. The 
* Tamdla, with leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute from the mufk, 
* which it vanquifhes ; and the cluftering flowers of the Pa/i/a refemble 
* the nails of CA'Ma, with which he rends the hearts of the young. 
* 'The full-blown Cé/ara gleams like the fceptre of the world’s monarch, 
‘Love; and the pointed thyrfe of the Cétaca refembles the darts, by 
* which lovers are wounded. See the bunches of Péta/-flowers filled 
* with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of fhafts; while the tender 
> bloffom of the Caruna {miles to fee the whole world laying fhame afide. 
‘The far-fcented Médhav} beautifies the trees, round which it twines ; 
‘and the frefh Mallicà íeduces with rich perfume even the hearts of 
‘hermits; while the 4mra-tree with blooming trefles is embraced by 
‘the gay creeper Atimuca, and the blue ftreams of Yamuna wind round 
‘the groves of Vrindavan. In this charming feafon, which gives pain to 
‘ feparated lovers, young HERI fports and dances with a company of damfels. 
‘ A breeze, like the breath of love, from the fragrant flowers of the Cé- 


‘ taca, kindles every heart, whilft it perfumes the woods with the duft, 
* which 
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‘which it fhakes from the Ma//cd with half-opened buds ; and the Céci/a 


* burfts into fong, when he fees the bloffoms gliftening on the lovely 
٩ 6۰ 


The jealous RA'puA' gave no anfwer; and, foon after, her officious 
friend, perceiving the foe of Mura in the foreft eager for the rapturous 
embraces of the herdfmen's daughters, with whom he was dancing, thus 
again addreffed his forgotten miftrefs: ‘ With a garland of wild flowers 
* defcending even to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, dif- 
* tinguifhed by fmiling cheeks and by ear-rings, that fparkle, as he plays, 
‘Heri exults in the affemblage of amorous damfels. One of them preffes 
“him with her fwelling breaft, while the warbles with exquifite melody. 
* Another, affected by a glance from his eye, ftands meditating on the 
* Jotos of his face. A third, on pretence of whifpering a fecret in his ear, 
approaches his temples, and kifles them with ardour. One feizes his 
mantle and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks 
of Yamunc, where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. He ap- 
plauds another, who dances in the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets 
ring, as fhe beats time with her palms. Now he careffes one, and 
‘kiffes another, fmiling on a third with complacency; and now he 
© chafes her, whofe beauty has moft allured him. Thus the wanton 
‘ Heri frolicks, in the feafon of fweets, among-the maids of Vraja, who 
‘rufh to his embraces, as if he were Pleafure itfelf affiming a human 
* form ; and one of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine per- 
* fe&ions, whifpers in his ear: “ Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar." 


€ 
€ 
€ 
€ 


€ 


RA'DHaA' remains in the foreft; but refenting the promifcuous paffion 
of FIERI, and his negle& of her beauty, which he once thought fu- 
periour, fhe retires to a bower of twining plants, the fummit of which 
refounds with the humming of fwarms engaged in their fweet labours ; 
and there, falling languid on the ground, fhe thus addreffes her female 
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companion. ‘ Though he take recreation in my abjcence, and finile on all 
* around him, yet my foul remembers him, whole beguiling reed modulates 
‘a tune fweetened by the nectar of his quivering lip, while his ear 
‘fparkles with gems, and lis eye darts amorous glances; Him, whofe 
‘locks are decked with the plumes of peacocks refplendent with many- 

‘ coloured moons, and whofe mantle gleams like a dark blue cloud illu- 

‘ mined with rain-bows; Him, whofe graceful {mile gives new luftre to 
‘his lips, brilliant and foft as a dewy leaf, fweet and ruddy as the bloffom 
* of Bandbujiva, while they tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daughters 
* of the herdfmen ; Him, who difperfes the gloom with beams from the 
‘jewels, which decorate his bofom, his wrifts, and his ankles, on whofe 
‘forehead fhines a circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the moon 
‘ contemptible, when it fails through irradiated clouds; Him, whofe ear- 
* rings are formed of entire gems in the fhape of the fifh Macar on the 
* banners of Love; even the yellow-robed God, whofe attendants are the 
* chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons; Him, w 'ho reclines under 
* a gay Cadamba-tree ; who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 
‘ waved in the dance, and all his foul fparkled in his eye. My weak 
i mind thus enumerates his qualities ; and, though offended, ftrives to 
i banifh offence. What elfe can it do?, It cannot part with its affection 
: for CrisHNA, whofe love is excited by other damfels, and who fports 
* in the abfence of RADHA. Bring, 9 friend, that vanquifher, of the 
‘demon Cr’s1, ¢o fport with me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, 
‘who look timidly on all fides, who meditate with amorous fancy on, 
* his divine tr ansfiguration. Bring him, whole difcourfe was once com- 
* pofed of the centleft words, to converfe with me, TINO am bafhful on 
‘his firk approach, and exprefs my thoughts with a {mile {weet as 
* honey. Dring him, who formerly flept on my. bofom, to recline with 

* me on a green bed of leaves juft gathered, w ‘hile his lip fheds dew, and. 
‘my arms enfold him. Bring him, who has attained the perfection of 


* fkill 1n love's art, W Mole hand ufed to pref 5 thefe firm and delicate 
‘ {pheres, 
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* fpheres, to play with mie, whole voice rivals that of the Céci/, and whofe 
‘treffes ate bound with waving bloffoms. Bring him, who formerly 
‘drew me by thé locks to his embrace, to repofe with me, whofe feet 
‘tinkle, as they move; with rings of gold and of gems, w rhofe looferied 
* zone founds, as it falls: and whofe limbs are flender and Hexible as the 
‘creeping plant. That God: whofe checks are beautified by the nectar 
pe his fmiles, whofe pipe drops in | his RC) I ات‎ in the grove en- 
‘corners of their eyes: I faw WR in the grove with happier damfels, 
* yet the fight of him تفن بیان‎ me. Soft is the gale, which breathes 
‘over yon clear pool, and expands the cluftering bloffoms of the voluble 
* Asdca ; Loft, yet grievous to me in the abfence of the foe of MADHU. 
‘ Delightful are the flowers of Antra-trées on the mountain-top, while 
‘the murmuring bees purfue their voluptuous toil; delightful, yet 
‘ afflicting to me, O friend, in thé abfence of the youthful CE SAVA,’ 


Meantime, the deftroyer of CANSA, having brought to his remem- 
brance the amiable Ra’DHA’, forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja: he 
fought’ her in all parts of the foreft; his old wound from love’s arrow 
bled again; he repented of his levity, and, feated in a bower near the 
bank of Yamuna, the blue daughter of the fun, thus ‘poured forth his 
lamentation.. 


* She 1s departed—íhe faw me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton. 

‘ fhepherdeffes ; yet, confcious of my fault, I durft not intercept her 
‘flight. Wo is me! fhe feels a fenfe of injured honour, and is departed 
‘in wrath. How will fhe condu& herfelf? How will fhe exprefs her 
* pain in fo long a feparation ? What is wealth to me? What are nu- 
* merous attendants? What are the pleafures of the world? What joy 
* can I receive from a heavenly abode? I feem to behold her face with 
* eye-brows contracting themfelves through her juft refentment: it re- 
* fembles 
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* fembles a frefh lotos, over which two black bees are fluttering: I feem, 
‘ fo prefent is fhe to my imagination, even now to carefs her with eager- 
‘nefs. Why then do I feek her in this foreft? Why do I lament with- 
* out caufe? O flender damíel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft bofom و‎ 
‘but whither thou art retired, I know not. How can I invite thee to 
* return? Thou art feen by me, indeed, in a vilion; thou feemeft to 
° move before me. Ah! why doft thou not rufh, as before, to my em- 
* brace? Do but forgive me: never again will I commit a iimilar offence. 
‘Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely Ra’puica’; for my paffion 
‘torments me. I am not the terrible MAHE sA: a garland of water- 
t lilies with fubtil threads decks my fhoulders; not ferpents with twifted 
‘folds: the blue petals of the lotos glitter on my neck; not the azure 
* gleam of poifon : powdered fandal-wood is fprinkled on my limbs; not 
* pale afhes : O God of Love, miftake me not for MAHA'DE'vA. Wound 
‘me not again; approach me not in anger; I love already but too paf- 
‘fionately ; yet I have loft my beloved. Hold not in thy hand that 
* fhaft barbed with an Amra-flower! Brace not thy bow, thou con- 
* queror of the world! Is it valour to flay one who faints? My heart is 
‘already pierced by arrows from Ra’pHA’s eyes, black and keen as 
*‘ thofe of an antelope; yet mine eyes are not gratified with her prefence. 
* Her eyes are full of fhafts; her eye-brows are bows; and the tips of 
‘her ears are filken flrings: thus armed by ANanca, the God of De- 
‘fire, fhe marches, herfelf a goddefs, to enfure his triumph over the 
* vanquifhed univerfe. I meditate on her delightful embrace, on the 
‘ravifhing glances darted from her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her 
* mouth, on her nectar-dropping fpeech ; on her lips ruddy as the berries 
* of the Bzzióa ; yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an aflemblage of 


* charms encreafes, infltead of alleviating, the mifery of feparation.' 


The damfel, conimiffioned by Ra’DH a’, found the difconfolate God 


nnder an arbour of fpreading Vaniras by the fide of Yamuna; where, 
prefenting 
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prefenting herfelf gracefully before him, fhe thus defcribed the affliction 
of his beloved: 


‘She defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and even by moon-light fits 
‘ brooding over her gloomy forrow; fhe declares the gale of Malaya to 
‘be venom, and the fandal-trees, through which it has breathed, to have 
* been the haunt of ferpents. Z4us,O Ma’puava, is fhe afficted in thy 
‘abjence with the pain, which love's dart has occafioned : her foul is fixed 
‘on thee. Frefh arrows of delire are continually affailing her, and fhe 
‘forms a net of lotos-leaves as armour for her heart, which thou alone 
‘ fhouldft fortify. She makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the 
* flowery-fhafted God ; but, when fhe hoped for thy embrace, fhe had 
* formed for thee a couch of foft bloffloms. Her face is like a water-lily, 
‘ veiled in the dew of tears, and her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, 
* which let fall their gathered nectar through pain caufed by the tooth 
‘of the furious dragon. She draws thy image with mufk in the cha- 
‘rater of the Deity with five fhafts, having fubdued the Macar, or 
‘ horned fhark, and holding an arrow tipped with an 4mra-flower; thus 
<“ fhe draws thy picture, and worfhips it. At the clofe of every fentence, 
* O Ma'puava, fhe exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen, and in thy ab- 
* fence even the moon, though it be a vafe full of nectar, inflames my 
“limbs.” Then, by the power of imagination, fhe figures thee ftand- 
‘ing before her; thee, who art not cafily attained: fhe fighs, fhe fimiles, 
‘ fhe mourns, fhe weeps, fhe moves from fide to fide, fhe laments and re- 
‘joices by turns. Her abode is a foreft; the circle of her female com- 
‘ panions is a net; her fighs are flames of fire kindled in a thicket; her- 
‘felf (alas! through thy abfence) is become a timid roe; and Love is 
‘the tiger, who fprings on her like Yama, the Genius of Death. So. 
* emaciated is her beautiful body, that even the light garland, which 
* waves over her bofom, fhe thinks a load. Such, O bright-haired Gad, 
‘is RADHA when thou art abfent. If powder of fandal-wood finely 


: levigatcd 
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* levigated be moiftened and applied to her breafts, fhe ftarts, and mif- 
‘takes it for poifon, Her fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn 
‘her like the flame, which reduced CANDARPA to afhes. She throws 
‘around her eyes, like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks, dropping 
‘lucid ftreams. Even her bed of tender leaves appear in her fight like a 
‘kindled fire. The palm of her hand fupports her aching temple, motion- 
* lefs as the crefcent rifing at eve. ‘‘ Heri, Hert,’ thus in filence fhe 
* meditates on thy name, as if her wifh were gratified, and fhe were dying 
* through thy abfence. She rends her locks; fhe pants; fhe laments. 
‘inarticulately; fhe trembles; fhe pines; fhe mufes; fhe moves from 
‘place to place; fhe clofes her eyes; fhe falls; fhe rifes again; fhe 
‘faints: in fuch a fever of love, fhe may live, O celeftial phyfician, if 
* thou adminifter the remedy ; but, fhould{t Thou be unkind, her malady 
* will be defperate. "Thus, O divine healer, by the nectar of thy love 
* muft RA'pHA' be reftored to health ; and, if thou refufe it, thy heart 
* muft be harder than the thunderftone. Long has her foul pined, and 
‘long has fhe been heated with fandal-wood, moon-light, and water- 
‘ lilies, with which others are cooled; yct fhe patiently and in fecret 
* meditates on Thee, who alone canft relieve her. Shouldft thou be in- 
* conftant, how can fhe, wafted as fhe is to a fhadow, fupport life a 
' fingle moment? How can fhe, who lately could not endure thy ab- 
‘fence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, ‘when fhe looks with half- 
* clofed eyes on the Ras4/a with bloomy branches, which remind her of 
‘the vernal feafon, when fhe firft beheld thee with rapture ? 


* Here have I chofen my abode: go quickly to Rapua’; foothe her 
‘with my meflage, and conduét her hither.’ So fpoke the foe of 
Mapbuvu to the anxious damfel, who haftencd back, and thus addrefled 
her companion : * Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya comes 
* wafting on his plumes the young God of Defire ; while many a flower 
‘points his extended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated lovers, the 

t Deity 
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' Deity crowned with fylvan bloffoms, laments, O friend, im thy abfence. 


Even the dewy rays of the moon burn him ; and, as the fhaft of love 
is defcending, he mourns inarticulately with increafing diftraction. 
When the bees murmur foftly, he covers his ears; mifery fits fixed in 
his heart, and every returning night adds anguifh to anguifh. He 
quits his radiant palace for the wild foreft, where he finks on a bed of 
cold clay, and frequently mutters thy name. In yon bower, to which 
the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair, he meditates on thy form, re- 
peating in filence fome enchanting word, which once dropped from 
thy lips, and thirfting for the nectar which they alone can fupply. 
Delay not, O lovelieft of women ; follow the lord of thy heart : behold, 
he feeks the appointed fhade, bright with the ornaments of love, and 
confident of. the promifed blifs. Having bound his locks with foreft- 


flowers, he haftens to yon arbour, where a foft gale breathes over the banks 


of Yamuna: there, again pronouncing thy name, he modulates his 
divine reed. Oh! with what rapture doth he gaze on the golden duf, 
which the breeze fhakes from expanded blofloms; the breeze, which 
has kiffed thy cheek ! With a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble 
as a trembling leaf, he doubtfully expects thy approach, and timidly 
looks on the path which thou muft tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 
the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, when thou {porteft in the 
dance ; haftily caft over.thee thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy 
bower. The reward of thy {peed, O thou who {parkleft like lightning, 
will be to fhine on the blue. bofom of Mun A'nr, which refemblee 
a vernal cloud, decked with a ftring of pearls like a flock of white 
water-birds fluttering in the air. Difappoint not, O thou lotos-eyed, 
the vanquifher of Mapuu ; accomplifh his defire; but go quickly: it 
is night; and the night alfo will quickly depart. Again and again he 
fighs ; he looks around ; he re-enters the arbour ; he can icarce articu- 
late thy fweet name; he again fmooths his flowery. couch ; he looks 
wild ; he becomes frantick: thy beloved will perifh through defirc. 
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‘ The bright-beamed God finks in the weft, and thy pain of feparation 
* may alfo be removed : the blacknefs of the night is increafed, and the 
‘ paffionate imagination of GOVINDA has acquired additional gloom. 


e 


My addrefs to thee has equalled in length and in fweetnefs the fong of 


e 


the Cóéci: delay will make thee miferable, O my beautiful friend. 
‘ Seize the moment of delight in the place of aflignation with the fon of 
* Dz'vAci, who defceunded from heaven to remove the burdens of the 
* univeríe ; he is a blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds, and 
© longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant lotos of thy cheek.’ 


But the folicitous maid, perceiving that Ra’pua’ was unable through 
debility, to move from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned to Go“ 
VINDA, who was himfelf difordered with love, and thus defcribed her 
fituation. 


< She mourns, O fovereign of the world, in her verdant bower ; the looks 
* eagerly on all fides in hope of thy approach; then, gaining ftrength 
* from the delightful idea of the propofed meeting, fhe advances a few 
* fteps, and. falls languid on the ground. When fhe rifes, fhe weaves 
* bracelets of frefh leaves; fhe dreffes herfelf like her beloved, and, look- 
‘ ing at herfelf in fport, exclaims, “ Behold the vanquifher of Mapuu !” 
° Then fhe repeats again and again the name of HERI, and, catching at 
* a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, faying: “It is my beloved 
who approaches." ‘Thus, while thou art dilatory, fhe lies expecting 
* thee ; fhe mourns; fhe weeps; fhe puts on her gayeft ornaments to 
* receive her lord ; fhe compreffes her deep fighs within her-bofom ; and” 
* then, meditating on thee, O cruel, fhe is drowned in a fea of rapturous 
* imaginations. If a leaf but quiver, fhe fuppofes thee arrived; fhe 
* fpreads her couch ; fhe forms in her mind a hundred modes of delight: 
* yet, if thou go not to her bower, fhe muft die this night through cx- 
* ceffive anguifh.? 


b6 
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By this time the moon fpread a net of beams over the groves of Vrin- 
davan, and looked like a drop of liquid fandal on the face of the fky, 
which (miled like a beautiful damfel; while its orb with many fpots be- 
trayed, as it were, a conícioufnefs of guilt, in having often attended amor- 
ous maids to the lofs of their family honour. ‘The moon, with a black 
fawn couched on its difc, advanced in its nightly courfe; but Ma’DHAVa 
had not advanced to the bower of Ra’ DHA’, who thus bewailed his de- 


lay with notes of varied lamentation. 


‘€ The appointed moment is come ; but HERI, alas! comes not to the 
* grove. Muft the feafon of my unblemifhed youth pafs thus idly 
< away? Ob! what refuge can I feck, deluded as I am by the guile of my 
‘ female advifer 2 The God with five arrows has wounded my heart; 
* and I am deferted by Him, for whofe fake I have fought at night the 
> darkeft recefs of the foreft. Since my bett beloved friends have deceived 
‘ me, it is my with to die: fince my fenfes are difordered, and my bo- 
* fom is on fire, why ftay I longer in this world? The coolnefs. of this 
* vernal night gives me pain, inítead of refrefhment : fome happier damfel 
‘ enjoys my beloved; whilft I, alas! am looking at the gems in my 
* bracelets, which are blackened by the flames of my paífion. My neck, 
* more delicate than the tendereft bloflom, is hurt by the garland, that 
. * encircles it: flowers, are, indeed, the arrows of Love, and he plays 
‘t with them cruelly. I make this wood my dwelling: I regard not the 
* roughnefs of the Vétas-trees ; but the deftroyer of Manunu holds me 
* not in his remembrance! Why comes he not to the bower of bloomy 
* Panjulas, affigned for our meeting ? Some ardent rival, no doubt, keeps 
* him locked in her embrace : or have his companions detained him with 
* mirthful recreations? Elfe why roams he not through the cool fhades ? 
* Perhaps, the heart-fick lover is unable through weaknefs to advance 
* even a ftep !'—So faying, the raifed her eyes; and, feeing her damfel 


return filent and mournful, unaccompanied by Ma‘DHava, fhe was 
MOL. I. 3 R alarmed 
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3larmed even to phrenfy ; and, as if fhe a&ually beheld him in the arms 
of a rival, fhe thus defcribed the vifion which overpowered her intellect. 


* Yes; in habiliments becoming the war of love, and with treffes 
waving like flowery banners, @ dam/el, more alluring than RA DHA’, en- 
joys the conqueror of Mannu. Her form is transhgured by the touch 
of her divine lover ; her garland quivers over her {welling bofom ; her 
face like the moon is graced with clouds of dark-hair, and trembles, 
while fhe quaffs the nectareous dew of his lip; her bright ear-rings 
dance over her cheeks, which they irradiate ; and the {mall bells on her 
girdle tinkle as fhe moves. Bafhful at firft, fhe {miles at length on her 
embracer, and exprefles her joy with inarticulate murmurs ; while fhe 
floats on the waves of defire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the 
blaze of approaching Ca’ma: and now this heroine in love’s warfare 
falls exhaufted and vanquifhed by the refiftlefs MumRA'Rr, but alas! in 
my bofom prevails the flame of jealoufy, and yon moon, which difpels 
the forrow of,others, increafes mine. See again, where the foe of 
Mura, jfports zn yon grove on the bank of the Yamuna! See, how he 
kiffes the lip of my rival, and imprints on her forehead an ornament of 
pure mufk, black as the young antelope on the lunar orb! Now, like 
the hufband of RET, he fixes white bloffoms on her dark locks, where 
they gleam like flafhes of lightning among the curled clouds. On her 
breafts, like two firmaments, he places a ftring of gems like a radiant 
conftellation : he binds on her arms, graceful as the ftalks of the water- 
lily, and adorned with hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a 
bracelet of fapphires, which refemble a clufter of bees. Ah’! fee, how 
he ties round her waift a rich girdle illumined with -golden bells, which 
{cem to laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior brightnefs of the leafy 
garlands, which lovers hang on their bowers to propitiate the God of 
Defire. He places her foft foot, as he reclines by her fide, on his 
ardent bofom, and ftains it with the ruddy hue of Yavaca. Say, my 
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friend, why pafs I my nights in this tangled foreft without joy, and 
without hope, while the faithlefs brother of HaArADHERA clafps my 
rval in his arms? Yet why, my companion, fhouldft thou mourn, 
though my perfidious youth has difappointed me? What offence is it 
of thine, if he {port with a crowd of damfels happier than I? Mark, 
how my foul, attracted by his irrefiftible charms, burfts from its mortal 
frame, and rufhes to mix with its beloved. She, whom the God enjoys, 
crowned with fylvan flowers, fits carelefsly om a bed of leaves with Him, 
whofe wanton eyes refemble blue water-lilies agitated by the breeze. 
She feels no flame from the gales of Ma/aya with Him, whofe words 
are fweeter than the water of life. She derides the fhafts of foul-born 
Ca’ma, with Him, whofe lips are like a red lotos in full bloom. She 
is cooled by the moon’s dewy beams, while fhe reclines with Him, 
whofe hands and feet glow like vernal flowers. No female companion 
deludes her, while fhe {ports with Him, whofe vefture blazes like tried 
gold. She faints not through excefs of paffion, while fhe careffes that 
youth, who furpaffes in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds. O gale, 
Ícented with fandal, who breatheft love from the regions of the fouth, 
be propitious but for a moment: when thou haft brought my beloved 
before my eyes, thou mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with 
eyes like blue water-lilies, again affails me and triumphs; and, while 
the perfidy of my beloved rends my heart, my female friend is my foc, 
the cool breeze fcorches me like a flame, and the nectar-dropping moon 
is my poifon. Bring difeafe and death, O gale of Malaya! Seize my 
fpirit, O God with five arrows! I afk not mercy from thee: no more 
will I dwell in the cottage of my father. Receive me in thy azure 
waves, O {ifer of Yama, that the ardour of my heart may be allayed ! 


Pierced by the arrows of love, fhe paffed the night in the agonies of 
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defpair, and at early dawn thus rebuked her lover, whom fhe faw lying 


proftrate before her and imploring her forgivenefs. 


* Alas! 
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* Alas! alas! Go, MA'DHAVA, depart, O CESAVA ; fpeak not tbe ian- 
guage of guile; follow ber, O lotos-eyed God, follow ber, avbo difpels thy 
care. Look at his eye half-opened, red with continued waking through 
the pleafurable night, yet fmiling ftill with affection for my rival! Thy 
teeth, O cerulean youth, are azure as thy complexion from the kiffes, 
which thou haft imprinted on the beautiful eyes of thy darling graced 
with dark blue powder ; and thy limbs marked with pundtures in love’s 
warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written on polifhed fapphires with 
liquid gold. That broad bofom, ftained by the bright lotos of her 
foot, difplays a vefture of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, 
which trembles within it. The preflure of her lp on thine wounds 
me to the foul. Ah! how canft thou affert, that we are one, fince 
our fenfations differ thus widely ? Thy foul, O dark-limbed god, fhows 
its blacknefs externally. How couldft thou deceive a girl who relied 
on thee; a girl who burned in the fever of love? Thou roveft in 
woods, and females are thy prey : what wonder? Even thy childifh 
heart was malignant; and thou gaveft death to the nurfe, who would 
have given thee milk. Since thy tendernefs for me, of which thefe 
forefts ufed to talk, has now vanifhed, and fince thy breaft, reddened 
by the feet of my rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion for her were 
burfling from it, the fight of thee, O deceiver, makes me (ah! muft I 
fay it?) blufh at my own affeđtion,’ | 


Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, fhe fat overwhelmed in 
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grief, and filently meditated on his charms ; when her damfel foftly ad- 
dreffed her. 


* He is gone: the light air has wafted him away. What pleafure 


now, my beloved, remains in thy manfion? Coxtinue not, refentful 
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* qoman, thy indignation againft the beautiful Ma’DHAVA. ۷۷ ۱۳ ۸ 


thou render vain thofe round {mooth vafes, ample and ripe as the fweet 
* fruit 
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‘fruit of yon Z4a-tree? How often and how recently have I faid: 
“ forfake not the blooming Heri?” Why fitteft thou fo mournful? 
* Why weepeft thou with diftra@ion, when the damfels are laughing 
‘around thee? Thou haft formed a couch of foft lotos-leaves: let thy 
* darling charm thy fight, while he repofes on it. Affli& not thy foul 
* with extreme anguifh; but attend to my words, which conceal no 
‘guile. Suffer CE'sAvA to approach: let him fpeak with exquifite 
* fweetnefs, and diffipate all thy forrows. If thou art harfh to him, who 
‘is amiable; if thou art proudly filent, when he deprecates thy wrath 
‘with lowly proftrations ; if thou fhoweít averfion to him, who loves 
* thee paffionately; if, when he bends before thee, thy face be turned con- 
* temptuoufly away; by the fame rule of contrariety, the duft of fandal- 
* wood, which thou haft fprinkled, may become poifon; the moon, with 
* cool beams, a fcorching fun; the frefh dew, a confuming flame; and 
* the fports of love be changed into agony.’ 


Ma’DHAVA was not abfent long: he returned to his beloved; whofe 
cheeks were heated by the fultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was 
diminifhed, not wholly abated; but fhe fecretly rejoiced at his return, 
while the fhades of night alfo were approaching, fhe looked abafhed at 
her damfel, while He, with faultering accents, implored her forgiveneds. 


* Speak but one mild word, and the rays of thy fparkling teeth will 
* difpel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips, like thirty Cha- 
* córas, long to drink the moon-beams of thy cheek. O my darling, who 
* art naturally fo tender-hearted, abandon thy caufelefs indignation. At this 
“moment the flame of defire confumes my heart: Ob! grant mea draught 
‘ of honey from the lotos of thy mouth, Or, if thou beeft inexorable, grant 
‘me death from the arrows of thy keen eyes; make thy arms my chains; 
‘and punifh me according to thy pleafure. "Thou art my life; thou art 


* my ornament ; thou art a pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth: oh! 
NC 
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“be favourable now, and my heart fhall eternally be grateful. Thine 
* eyes, which nature formed like blue water-lilies, are become, through 
‘thy refentment, like petals of the crimfon lotos: oh! tinge with their 
* effulgence thefe my dark limbs, that they may glow like the fhafts of 
‘Love tipped with flowers. Place on my head that foot like a frefh 
* leaf, and fhade me from the fun of my paffion, whofe beams I am un- 
‘able to bear. Spread a ftring of gems on thofe two foft globes ; let the 
* golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim the mild edi& of love. 
‘Say, O damfel with delicate fpeech, fhall I dye red with the juice of 
* alactaca thofe beautiful feet, which will make the full-blown land-lotos 
‘ blufh with fhame? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, now indeed flut- 
‘ tering through fear of thy difpleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly 
* on thee; a heart, which has no room in it for another: none elfe can 
* enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. ' Let him wing his arrows; let 
‘him wound me mortally; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of feeing 
‘ime expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams drop the 
“venom of maddening defire: let thy neCtareous lip be the charmer, who 
‘alone has power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an antidote for his poifon. 
* Thy filence affli&s me: oh! fpeak with the voice of mufick, and let 
‘thy fweet accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon 
* not a lover, who furpaffes in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 
‘before thee, O thou moft beautiful among women. Thy lips are a 
‘ Bandbujiva-flower ; the luftre of the Madbuca beams on thy cheek; 
‘thine eye outfhines the blue lotos; thy nofe is a bud of the 77/7; the , 
* Cunda-bloffom yields to thy teeth: thus the flowery-fhafted God bor- 
‘rows from thee the points of his darts, and fubdues the univerfe. 
‘Surely, thou defcendeft from heaven, O flender damfel, attended by a 
‘company of youthful goddeffes; and all their beauties are collected 
‘mM REC 


He fpake; and, feeing her appeafed by his homage, flew to his bower, 
clad 
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clad in a gay mantle. The night now veiled all vifible objeéts ; and the 
damfel thus exhorted Ra’puaA, while fhe decked her with beaming 
ornaments, 


* Follow, gentle Ra'putca’, follow the foe of MADHU: his difcourfe 
* was elegantly compofed of {weet phrafes; he proftrated himfelf at thy 
‘feet; and he now haftens to his delightful couch by yon grove of 
* branching Panular. Bind round thy ankle rings beaming with gems; 
* and advance with mincing fteps, like the pearl-fed Mard/la. Drink 
> with ravifhed ears the foft accents of Hznr; and feaft on love, while 
* the warbling Cocz/as obey the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. 
* Abandon delay: fee, the whole affembly of flender plants, pointing to the 
* bower with fingers of young leaves agitated by the gale, make fignals for 
* thy departure. Afk thofe two round hillocks, which receive pure dew- 
* drops from the garland playing on thy neck, aiid the buds on whofe top 
* ftart aloft with the.thought of thy darling; afk, and they will tell, that thy 
‘ foul is intent on the warfare of love: advance, fervid warrior, advance 
* with alacrity, while the found of thy tinkling waift-bells fhall reprefent 
* martial mufick. Lead with thee fomé favoured maid; grafp her hand 
* with thine, whofe fingers are long and {mooth as love’s arrows: march ; 
“and, with the noife of thy bracelets, proclaim thy approach to the 
* youth, who will own himfelf thy flave: “ She will come; fhe will 
* exult on beholding me; fhe will pour accents of delight; fhe will 
“ enfold me with eager arms; fhe will melt with affe@tion:” Such are 
* his thoughts at tliis moment ; and, thus thinking, he looks through the 
“long avenue; he trembles; he rejoices; he burns; he moves from 
* place to place; he faints, when he fees theé not coming, and falls in 
* his gloomy bower. The night now dreffes in habiliments fit for feerecy, 
“the many damfels, who haften to their places of affignation: fhe fets 
* off with blacknefs their beautiful eyes ; fixes dark Zamá/a-leaves behind 


* their ears; decks their locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and 
> {fprinkles 
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‘ fprinkles mufk on their panting bofoms. ' The nocturnal fky, black a5 
‘the touchftone, tries now the gold of their affe&ion, and is marked 
* with rich lines from the flafhes of their beauty, in which they furpafs 
* the brighteft Ca/hmzrians.’ 


RA DHA, thus incited, tripped though the foreft; but fhame over- 
powered her, when, by the light of innumerable gems, on the arms, the 
feet, and the neck of her beloved, fhe faw him at the door of his flowery 
manfion: then her damfel again addreffed her with ardent exultation. 


* Enter, fweet RADHA’ the bower of Heri: feek delight, O thou, 
‘whofe bofom laughs with the foretafte of happinefs. Enter, fweec 
° Ra'DHa', the bower graced with a bed of scca-leaves: feek delight, 
* O thou, whofe garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, fweee 
‘Ra DHA’, the bower illumined with gay bloffoms; feek delight, O 
‘ thou, whofe limbs far excel them in foftnefs. Enter, O Ra’pua’, the 
‘ bower made cool and fragrant by gales from the woods of Ma/aya: feek 
* delight, O thou, whofe amorous lays are fofter than breezes. Enter; 
* O RA'DHA', the bower fpread with leaves of twining creepers: feek 
‘delight, O thou, whofe arms have been long inflexible. Enter; 
‘O Ra’DuHa’, the bower, which refounds with the murmur of honey- 
* making bees: feek delight, O thou, whofe embrace yields more exqui- 
* fite fweetnefs. Enter, O RA'pHA,, the bower attuned by the melodious 
* band of Cécz/as : {eek delight, O thou, whofe lips, which outíhine the 
* grains of the pomegranate, are embellifhed, when thou fpeakeft, by the 
* brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne thee in his mind; and 
* now, in an agony of defire, he pants to tafte nectar from thy lip. Deign 
* to reftore thy flave, who will bend before the lotos of thy foot, and 
‘prefs it to his irradiated bofom; a flave, who- acknowledges himfelf 
“bought by thee for a fingle glance from thy eye, and a tofs of thy 


‘ difdainful eye-brow? 
She 
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She ended ; and RA/nua' with timid joy, darting her eyes on Go- 
VINDA, while fhe mufically founded the rings of her ankles and the bells 
of her zone, entered the myfític bower of her only beloved. There fhe 
beheld her MA'pHAvA, who delighted in her alone; who fo long bad fighed 
for ber embrace; and whofe countenance then gleamed with exceffive rap- 
ture: his heart was agitated by her fight, as the waves of the deep are 
affected by the lunar orb. His azure breaft glittered with pearls of un- 
blemifhed luftre, like the full bed of the cerulean Yamuna, interfperfed 
with curls of white foam. From his graceful waift, flowed a pale yellow 
robe, which refembled the golden duft of the water-lily, {cattered over its 
blue petals. His paflion was inflamed by the glances of her eyes, which 
played like a pair of water-birds with azure plumage, that fport near a 
full-blown lotos on a pool in the feafon of dew. Bright ear-rings, lke 
two funs, difplayed in full expanfion the Howers of his cheeks and lips, 
which gliftened with the liquid radiance of fmiles. His locks, inter- 
woven with blofloms, were like a cloud variegated with moon-beams ; 
and on his forehead fhone a circle of odorous oil, extracted from the 
fandal of Malaya, like the moon juft appearing on the dufky horizon ; 
while his whole body feemed in a flame from the blaze of unnumbered 
gems. Tears of tranfport gufhed in a ftream from the full eves of 
Ra DHA’, and their watery glances beamed on her beft beloved. Even 
fhame, which before had taken its abode in their dark pupils, was itfelf 
afhamed and departed, when the fawn-eyed Ra’piua’, gazed on the 
brightened face of Cristna, while fhe pafled by the foft edge of his 
couch, and the bevy of his attendant nymphs, pretending to flrike the 
gnats from their cheeks in order to conceal their {miles, warily retired 
from his bower. 2 

Go'viNDA, feeing his beloved cheerful and ferene, her lips fparkling 
with imiles, and her eye fpeaking defire, thus eagerly addrefled her ; 
while fhe carelefsly reclined on the leafy bed ftrewn with foft bloffoms. 

VOL. I. 3S aet 
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* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom ; and let this couch be 
victorious over all, who rebel againft love. Grve fhort rapture, fweet 
RA’ DIHI’, /o NA'RA'YA'N, thy adorer, Y do thee homage; l prefs 
with my blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo long a walk. O that 
I were the golden ring, that plays round thy ankle! Speak but one 
centle word; bid ne&tar drop from the bright moon of thy mouth. 
Since the pain of abfence is removed, let me thus remove the thin veft 
that envioufly hides thy charms. Bleft fhould I be, if thofe raifed 
globes were fixed on my bofom, and the ardour of my paflion allayed. 
O ! fuffer me to quaff the liquid blifs of thofe lips; reftore with their 
water of life thy flave, who has long been lifelefs, whom the fire of 
feparation has confumed. Long have thefe ears been afflicted, in thy 
abfence, by the notes of the Cecz/a: relieve them with the found of thy 
tinkling waift-bells, which yield mufick, almoft equal to the melody of 
thy voice. Why are thofe eyes half clofed? Are they afhamed of fee- 
ing a youth, to whom thy carelefs refentment gave anguifh i Oh ۵۵ 
affli&ion ceafe : and let ecftafy drown the remembrance of forrow.' 


In the morning fhe rofe difarrayed, and her eyes betrayed a night 
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without flumber; when the yellow-robed God, who gazed on her with 
tranfport, thus meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind: * Though 


her locks be diffufed at random, though the luftre of her lips be faded, 
though her garland and zone be fallen from their enchanting ftations, 
and though fhe hide their places with her hands, looking toward me 
with bafhful filence, yet even thus difarranged, fhe fills me with ex- 
tatic delight? But Ra’puHa’, preparing to array herfelf, before the 
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company of nymphs could fee her confufion, fpake thus with exultation 


to her obfequious lover. 


* Place, O fon of Y Anu, with fingers cooler than fandal-wood, place a: 


circlet of mufk on this breat, which refembles a vafe of coníecrated 
* watcr, 
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water, crowned with frefh leaves, and fixed near a vernal bower, to 


e^ 


propitiate the God of Love. Place, my darling, the gloffy powder, 
which would make the blackeft bee envious, on this eye, whofe glances 
are keener than arrows darted by the hufband of Retr. Fix, O ac- 
complifhed youth, the two gems, which form part of love’s chain, in 
thefe ears, whence the antelopes of thine eyes may run downwards and 
{port at pleafure. Place now a frefh circle of mufk, black as the lunar 
fpots, on the moon of my forehead ; and mix gay flowers on my treffes 
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* with a peacock's feathers, in graceful order, that they may wave like 


A 


the banners of CA’ MA. Now replace, O tender hearted, the loofe or- 
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naments of my vefture; and refix the golden bells of my girdle on 
their deftined ftation, which refembles thofe hills, where the God with 
five fhafts, who deftroyed SAMBARn, keeps his elephant ready for 
* battle.’ 
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While fhe fpake, the heart of YADAVA triumphed; and, obeying her 
fportful behefts, he placed mufky fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed 
her temples with radiant hues, embellifhed her eyes with additional 
blacknefs, decked her braided hair and her neck with frefh garlands, and 
tied on her wrifts the loofened bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, 
and round her waift the zone of bells, that founded with ravifhing 
melody. 


Whatever is delightful in the modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 
meditations on VisuNu, whatever is exquifite in the fweet art of love, 
whatever is graceful in the fine ftrains of poetry, all that let the happy 
and wife learn from the fongs of JAYADE’va, whofe foul is united with 
the foot of NARAYAN. May that Herr be your fupport, who ex- 
panded himfelf into an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze 
with myriads of eyes on the daughter of the ocean, he difplayed his 
great character of the all-pervading deity, by the multiplied reflections of 

his 
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his divine perfon in the numberlefs gems on the many heads of the king 
of ferpents, whom he chofe for his couch; that HERI, who removing 
the lucid veil from the bofom of PzpMA', and fixing his eyes on the de- 
licious buds, that grew on it, diverted her attention by declaring that, 
when fhe had chofen him as her bridegroom near the fea of milk, the 


difappointed hufband of Pervati drank in defpair the venom, which 
dyed his neck azure! 
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ON 


THE ISLAND OF 
HINZUAN or JOHANNA. 


By THe PRESIDENT. i 





HINZUÛAN (a name, which has been gradually corrupted into 247- 
zuame, Anjuan, “fuanny, and ‘fobanna) has been governed about two 
centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious inftance of the 
flow approaches toward civilization, which are made by a {mall com- 
munity, with many natural advantages, but with few means of improv- 
ing them. An account of this Zffricaz ifland, in which we hear thc 
language and fee the manners of Zfra£/a, may neither be uninterefting in 
itfelf, nor foreign to the objects of inquiry propofed at the inftitution of 
our Society. 


On Monday the 28th of Fuly 1783, after a voyage, in the Crocodile, of 
ten weeks and two (lays from the rugged iflands of Cape Perd, our eyes 
were delighted with a profpect fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a 
poet could perfectly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can juftly 
be conceived by fuch only, as have been in our preceding fituation. It 
was the fun rifing in full fplendour on the ifle of Maydta (as the feamen 
called it) which we had joyfully diftinguifhed the preceding afternoon 


by 
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by-the height of its peak, and which now appeared at no great diftance 
from the windows of our cabin ; while Hzzziàz, for which we had fo 
long panted, was plainly difcernible a-head, where its high lands pre- 
fented themfelves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather was fair; the 
water, fmooth; and a gentle breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time 
round a rock, on which the Brz//iazt ftruck juft a year before, into a 
commodious road *, where we dropped our anchor early in the evening: 
we had feen Mola, another fifter ifland, in the courfe of the day. 


The frigate was prefently furrounded with canoes, and the deck foon 
crowded with natives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, who wafhed 
linen, to the half-naked flave, who only paddled. Moft of them had let- 
ters of recommendation from Exgh/hmen, which none of them were able 
to read, though they fpoke Exgi/h intelligibly ; and fome appeared vain 
of titles, which our countrymen had given them in play, according to 
their fuppofed ftations: we had Lords, Dukes, and Princes on board, 
foliciting our cuftom and importuning us for prefents. In fact they 
were too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but juftly imagined, that 
thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as marks of diftinétion, and, by at- 
tracting notice, procure for them fomething fubftantial. "ihe only men 
of real confequencce in the ifland, whom we faw before we landed, were 
the Governor ABDULLAH, fecond coufin to the king, and his brother 
Arwi, with their feveral fons ; all of whom will again be particularly 
mentioned : they underftood Arabick, feemed zealots in the Mobammce- 
dan faith, and admired. my copies of the Z/£orau ; fome verfes of which 
they read, whilft Aw’ perufed the opening of another Arabian manu- 
Ícript, and explained it in Ezg/7/ more accurately than could have been 


expected. 


The next morning fhowed us the ifland in all its beauty ; and the 


* Lat. 12°. 10’. 275 5. Long. ques 294 E E. by the Mafter. 
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feene was fo diverfified, that a diftinét view of it could hardly have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil: you mult, therefore, be fatished with a 
mere defcription, written on the very fpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landfcape. We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us 
was a vaft amphitheatre, of which you may form a general notion by 
pi&uring in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and 
figure, and then fuppofing them to be thrown together, with a kind of 
artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofitions. ‘The back ground was a 
feries of mountains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore: all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in Wales and Swiferland, but never faw one before, 
round the bofom of which the clouds were almoft continually rolling, 
while its green fummit rofe flourifhing above them, and received from 
them an additional brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills was 
another tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdant, and part rather 
barren ; but the contraft of colours changed even this nakednefs into a 
beauty : nearer ftill were innumerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite to the beach ; fo that every 
Íhade of green, the fweeteft of colours, was difplayed at one view by land 
and by water. But, nothing conduced more to the variety of this en- 
chanting profpect, than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially the tall 
and graceful Zfreca's, on the fhores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of 
hills, where one might almoft fuppofe them to have been planted regu- 
larly by defign. A more beautiful appearance can fcarce be conceived, 
than fuch a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant 
tops, like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, and fhowing between 
them part of the remoter landfcape, while they left the reft to be fupphed 
by the beholder’s imagination. The town of Mat/amudé lay on our 


left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, 
which 
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which was built by Harr MAH, a queen of the ifland, from whom the 
prefent king is defcended: a little on our right was a fmall town, called 
Banténi. Neither the territory of Nice, with its olives, date-trees, and 
cypreffes, nor the ifles of eres, with their delightful orange-groves, 
appeared fo charming to me, as the view from the road of Hmsdan ; 
which, neverthelefs, is far furpaffed, as the Captain of the Crocodile 
affured us, by many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life were 
not too fhort for the complete difcharge of all our refpective duties, pub- 
lick and private, and for the acquifition even of neceflary knowledge 
1n any degree of perfection, with how much pleafure and improvement 
might a great part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of this wonder- 
ful orb, and contemplating the nature of man in all its varieties ! 


We haftened to tread on firm land, to which we had been fo long dif- 
ufed, and went on fhore, after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vilit. As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, I fur- 
prized them by reading aloud an Zfra£rc£ infcription over the gate of a 
mofque, and ftill more, when I entered it, by explaining four fentences, 
which were written very diftin&ly on the wall, fignifying, “ that the 
* world was given us for our own edification, not for the purpofe of raifing 
* fumptuous buildings; life, for the difcharge of moral and religious 
* duties, not for pleafurable indulgences; wealth, to be liberally be- 
“ flowed, not avaricioufly hoarded; and learning, to produce good 
* actions, not empty difputes." We could not but refpect the temple 
even of a falfe prophet, in which we found fuch excellent morality: we 
faw nothing better among the Romi/h trumpery in the church at Madera, 
When we came to ABDULLAN’sS houfe, we were conducted through a 
{mall court-yard into an open room, on each fide of which was a large 
and convenient fofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark recefs, over 
which a chintz counterpoint hung down from the ceiling: this 1s the 
ceneral form of the beft rooms in the ifland; and moft of the tolerable 
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houfes have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that 
there may be at all hours a place in the fhade for dinner or for repofe. 
We were entertained with ripe dates from Yemen, and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts; but the heat of the room, which feemed acceflible to all, who 
chofe to enter it, and the {cent of mufk or civet, with which it was per- 
fumed, foon made us defirous of breathing a purer air; nor could I be 
detained long by the Æraġick manufcripts, which the Governor pro- 
duced, but which appeared of little ufe, and confequently of no value, 
except to fuch as love mere curiofities: one of them, indeed, relating to 
the penal law of the Mohammedans, 1 would gladly have purchafed at a 
juft price; but he knew not what to afk, and I knew, that better books 
on that fubject might be procured in Benga/, He then offered me a 
black boy for one of my /korans, and prefled me to barter an Indian 
drefs, which he had feen on board the fhip, for a cow and calf: the 
golden flippers attracted him moft, fince his wife, he faid, would like to 
wear them; and, for that reafon, I made him a prefent of them; but 
had deftined the book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opinion 
could be formed of Sayyad ABDULLAH, who feemed very eager for gain, 
and very fervile where he expected it. 


Our next vifit was to Shaikh Sa'LıM, the king’s eldeft fon; and, if we 
had feen him firft, the ftate of civilization in Hinzuan would have ap- 
peared at its loweft ebb: the worft Exg//h hackney in the wort fable 
is better lodged, and looks more princely than this heir apparent; but, 
though his mien and apparel were extremely favage, yet allowance 
fhould have been made for his illnefs; which, as we afterwards learned, 
was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a diforder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian practice, by the actual 
cautery. He was inceflantly chewing pieces of the reca-nut with 
fhell-lime ; a cuftom borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Jzdzans, who greatly 
improve the compofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which they for- 
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merly added camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but not, I 
think, to fo great an excefs. Prince SA'L1M from time to time gazed at 
himfelf with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glaís, which was 
glued on a fmall board ; a fpecimen of wretchednefs, which we obferved 
in no other houfe; but many circumftances convinced us, that the ap- 
parently low condition of his royal highnefs, who was not on bad terms 
with his father, and feemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from 
his avarice. His brother HAMDpurLLAH, who generally refides in the 
town of Domoni, has a very different character, being efteemed a man of 
worth, good fenfe, and learning: he had come, the day before, to Mat- 
Jamtdo, on hearing that an Ezg/;/5 frigate wasin the road ; and I, having 
cone out for a few minutes to read an 4rad:ck inicription, found him, on 
my return, devouring a manufcript, which I had left with fome of the 
company. He isa Kad", or Mohammedan judge ; and, as he feemed to 
have more knowledge than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned, 
that I had fo little converfation with him, The king, Shaikh AHMED, 
has a younger fon, named ABDULLAH, whofe ufual refidence is in the 
town of Vani, which he feldom leaves, as the ftate of his health is very 
infirm. Since the fucceffion to the title and authority of Su/tan is not 
unalterably fixed in one line, but requires confirmation by the chiefs of 
the ifland, it is not improbable, that they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince HAMDULLAH. 


A little beyond the hole, in which SA'r1M received us, was his baram, 
or the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, not 
through politenefs to ftrangers, as we believed at firft, but, as I learned 
afterwards from his own lips, in expectation of a prefent: we faw only 
two or three miferable creatures with their heads covered, while the 
favourite, as we fuppofed, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, and fhowed 
her ankles under it loaded with filver rings; which, if fhe was capable 
of reflection, the muft have confidered as glittering fetters rather than 
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ornaments ; but a rational being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a foreft, to the fplendid 
mifery of being wife or miftrefs to Sa’LiM. 


Before we returned, ALwi’ was defirous of fhowing me his books; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I promifed to vilit him fome 
other ‘morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us to fee his 
place in the country, where he invited us to dine the next day : the walk 
was extremely pleafant from the town to the fide of a rivulet, which 
formed in one part a {mall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of a hill; but the dining- 
room was little better than an open barn, and was recommended only by 
the coolnefs of its fhade. ABDULLAH would accompany us on our re- 
turn to the fhip, together with two Mu/tis, who fpoke Arabick indiffer- 
ently, and feemed eager to fee all my manufcripts; but they were very 
moderately learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine copy of the 
Hamáfab and on other collections of ancient poetry. 


Early the next morning a black meffenger, with a tawny lad as his 
interpreter, came from prince SA'L1M ; who, having broken his perípec- 
tive-glafs, wifhed to procure another by purchafe or barter: a polite 
anfwer was returned, and fteps taken to gratify his wifhes. As we on 
our part exprefled a defire to vifit the king at Domen7, the prince's met- 
fenger told us, that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us palanquins 
(for there was not a horfe in the ifland) and order a fufficient number of 
his vaffals to carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, as we 
thought juft: we commiffioned him, therefore, to afk that favour, and 
begged, that all might be ready for our excurfion before funrife; that 
we might efcape the heat of the noon, which, though it was the middle 
of winter, we had found exceffive. The boy, whofe name was COMBO 


Ma pr, ftayed with us longer than his companion: there was fomething 
in 
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in his look fo ingenuous, and in his broken Jzg/7b fo fimple, that we 
encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabick tolerably well, and fet down at my defire the names of feveral 
towns in the ifland, which, He firt told me, was properly called Hin- 
zuan. The fault of begging for whatever he liked, he had in common 
with the governor and other nobles; but hardly in a greater degree: his 
firft petition for fome lavender-water was readily granted; and a fmall 
bottle of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had fuffered him, he 
would have kiffed our feet; but it was not for himfelf that he rejoiced 
fo extravagantly: he told us with tears ftarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleafed with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fill him with rapture: never did I fee filial affe€tion more warmly felt 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaffectedly expreffed ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who thought him artful. His 
mother's name, he faid, was FA'TIMA ; and he importuned us to vift 
her; conceiving, I fuppofe, that all mankind muft love and admire her: 
we promifed to gratify him; and, having made him feveral prefents, 
permitted him to return. As he reminded me of ALADDIN in the 4ra- 
btan tale, I dehgned to give him that name in a recommendatory letter, 
which he prefled me to write, inftead of St. DomINGO, as fome Euro- 
pean viliter had ridiculoufly called him ; but, fince the allufion would not 
have been generally known, and fince the title of Aldi idin, or Eminence 
in Faith, might have offended his fuperiors, I thought it advifable for 
him to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared 
for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we did not fee the whole 
day, as it was the beginning of Ramadan, the Mohammedan \ent, and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them his excufe; but his eldeft 
fon fat by us, while we dined, together with Mu'sa, who was employed, 


jointly with his brother Husain, as purveyor to the Captain of the 
frigate, 


Having 
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Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that grew about fix feet high 
in the court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was Aimna, of which I had read fo much in Arabian poems, and 
which Exropean Botanifts have ridiculoufly named Lawfonta: Mu'sa 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moiftened them with water, ap- 
plied them to our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a fhort time, 
became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I had before conceived a different idea 
of this dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the Arabs to imitate the 
natural rednefs of thofe parts in young and healthy perfons, which in all 
countries muft be confidered as a beauty: perhaps a lefs quantity of 
Binnà, or the fame differently prepared, might have produced that effect, 
The old men in Arabia uíed the fame dye to conceal their grey hair, 
while their daughters were dying their lips and gums black, to (et off 
the whitenefs of their teeth: fo univerfal in all nations and ages are per- 
fonal vanity, and a love of difguifing truth; though in all cafes, the far- 
ther our fpecies recede from nature, the farther they depart from true 
beauty: and men at leaft fhould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit for any 
purpofe or on any occafion: if the women of rank at Paris, or thofe in 
London who with to imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barba- 
rans; let them view their own head-drefles and cheeks in a glaís, and, 
if they have left no room for blufhes, be inwardly at leaft aíhamed of 
their cenfure. 


In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a winding 
path amid plants and trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted ex- 
ceedingly, that very few of them were in bloffom ; as L fhould then have 
had leifure to examine them. Curiofity led me irom hill to hill; and | 
came at laft to the fources of a rivulet, which we had paffed near the 
fhore, and from which the fhip was to be fupplied with excellent water. | 
faw no birds on the mountains but Gumec-fow/, which might lave been 
ealily caught: no infects were troublefome to me, but moiquitos ; and 1 

had 
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had no fear of venomous reptiles, having been affured, that the air was 
too pure for any to exift in it; but I was often unwillingly a caufe of 
fear to the gentle and harmlefs lizard, who ran among the fhrubs. On 
my return I miffed the path, by which I had afcended ; but, having met 
fome blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was by them direéted to 
another, which led me round, through a charming grove of cocoa-trees, 
to the Governor's country-feat, where our entertainment was clofed by 
a filabub, which the Ezg//b had taught the Mufelmans to make for 
them. 


We received no anfwer from SA'LrM ; nor, indeed, expected one; 
hince we took for granted, that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father; and we went on fhore before funrife, in full expecta- 
tion of a pleafant excurfion to Doméni: but we were happily difap- 
pointed. The fervants, at the prince's door, told us coolly, that their 
mafter was indifpofed, and, as they believed, afleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durft not dif- 
turb him.  Arwi' foon came to pay us his compliments; and was fol- 
lowed by his eldeft fon, AHMED, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the two princes SA LIM and HAMDULLAH ; the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and defolate; and, in SA’ LIm’s garden, which we entered 
through a miferable hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well-built 
with ftone, but then in great diforder, and a fhed, by way of fummer- 
houfe, like that under which we dined at the governor's, but fmaller and 
lefs neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet long, and 
little more than one foot in breadth, made of cords twifted in a fort of 
clumfy network, with a long thick bambu fixed to each fide of it: this, 
we heard with furprize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, 
in which we were to have been rocked on men’s fhoulders over the 
mountains. J had much converfation with AHMED, whom I found in- 
telligent and communicative: he told me, that feveral of his countrymen 
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compofed fongs and tunes; that he was himíelf a pafhonate lover of 
poetry and mufick ; and that, if we would dine at his houfe, he would 
play and fing to us. We declined his invitation to dinner; as we had 
made a conditional promife, if ever we pafled a day at Matfanitdo, to 
eat our curry with Band Grsu, an honeft man, of whom we purchafed 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom fome Exgh/hman had given the title of 
lord, which made him extremely vain : we could, therefore, make Sayyad 
AHMED only a morning vifi, Ie fung a hymn or two in Arabick, 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetick, pfalmody with a kind 
of mandoline, which he touched with an awkward quill: the inftrument 
was very imperfect, but feemed to give him delight. The names of the 
ftrings were written on it in 4radzan or Indian figures, fimple and com- 
pounded; but I could not think them worth copying. He gave Cap- 
tain WILLIAMSON, who wifhed to prefent {ome literary curiolities to 
the library at Dublin, a {mall roll containing a hymn in Arabick letters, 
but in the language of Mombaza, which was mixed with Arabick ; but it 
hardly deferved examination, fince the ftudy of languages has little in- 
trinfick value, and is only ufeful as the inftrument of real knowledge, 
which we can {carce expect from the poets of the Mozambique. AHMED 
would, I believe, have heard our European airs (I always except French 
melody) with rapture, for his favourite tune was a common Zr% jig, 
with which he feemed wonderfully affected. 


On our return to the beach I thought of vifiting old Ar wr, according 
to my promife, and prince SA'L1M, whofe character I bad not then dif- 
covered: I refolved for that purpofe to ftay on fhore alone, our dinner 
with Grau having been fixed at an early hour. Ar wi fhowed me his 
manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordinances of 
his own religion; and one of them, which I had formerly fcenin Europe, 
was a collection of fublime and elegant hymns in praife of MOHAMMED, 
with explanatory notes in the margin: I requefted him to read one of 
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them after the manner of the Z/raós, and he chanted it in a ftrain by no 
means unpleafing ; but I am perfuaded, that he underftood it very imper- 
fe&iy. 'The room, which was open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded 
with vifiters, moft of whom were Mufti’s, or Expounders of the Law; 
and Arwi' defirous, perhaps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex- 
penfe of good breeding, directed my attention to a paflage in a commen- 
tary on the Koran, which I found levelled at the C4riffzans. The com- 
mentator, having related with fome additions (but, on the whole, not in- 
accurately) the circumftances of the temptation, puts this fpeech into the 
mouth of the tempter: “ though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will 
“ miflead, by thy means, more human creatures, than thou wilt fet 
“ right.” ‘Nor was this menace vain (fays the Mohammedan writer), 
‘ for the inhabitants of a region many thoufand leagues in extent are ftill 
* fo deluded by the devil, that they impioufly call l’sa the fon of Gop: 
* heaven preferve us, he adds, from blafpheming C4ri/fians as well as 
* blafpheming Jews. Although a religious difpute with thofe obftinate 
zealots would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet they deferved, I 
thought, a flight reprehenfion, as the attack feemed to be concerted 
among them. ‘ The commentator, faid 1, was much to blame for paffing 
* fo indifcriminate and hafty a cenfure: the title, which gave your legif- 
‘lator, and gives you, fuch offence, was often applied in Judea, by a 
‘bold figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in Arabick, 
‘to angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 
‘call Gop their Father; and in this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the: Ro- 
‘ mans Calls the elect the children of Gop, and the MeEss1au the frf- 
‘born among many brethren; but the words only begotten are applied 
* tranfcendently and incomparably to him alone*; and, as for me, who 
* believe the fcriptures, which you alfo profefs to believe, though you af- 
* fert without proof that we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 


* Rom. § 29. See 1 John 3. 1. II. Barrow, 231, 232, 251. 
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t appellation, though far furpaffing our reaífon, by which he is diftin- 
* guifhed in the Gofpel ; and the believers in Muu A MMED, who exprefsly 
“names him zbe Mefiah, and pronounces him to have been born of a 
* virgin, which alone might fully juftify the phrafe condemned by this 
* author, are themíclves condemnable for cavilling at words, when they 
‘cannot object to the fubftance of our faith confiftently with their own.' 
The Mufelmans had nothing to fay in reply; and the converfation was 
changed. 


I was aftonifhed at the queftions, which Arwr' put to me concerning 
the late peace and the independence of America ; the feveral powers and 
refources of Britain and France, Spain and Holland; the character and 
fuppofed views of the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the Rufan, 
Imperial, and Ozbman armies, and their refpeđtive modes of bringing 
their forces to action: I anfwered him without referve, except on the 
ftate of our poffeffions in Juda; nor were my anfwers loft; for I obferved, 
that all the company were varioufly affected by them; generally with 
amazement, often with concern ; efpecially when I defcribed to them the 
great force and admirable difcipline of the 4u/frian army, and the ftupid 
prejudices of the Turks, whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
Tartarian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their empire in Africa, and 
even in the more diftant provinces of Afa. In return he gave me clear, 
but general, information concerning the government and commerce of 
his ifland: “ his country, he faid, was poor, and produced few articles of 
* trade ; but, if they could get money, which they now preferred to play- 
* things (thofe were his words), they might eafily, he added, procure 
* foreign commodities, and exchange them advantageoufly with their 
* neighbours in the iflands and on the continent: thus with a little 
* money, faid he, we purchafe mufkets, powder, balls, cutlaffes, knives, 
“cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought from Bombay, and with 
* thofe we trade to /Madagafcar for the natural produce of the country 
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or for dollars, with which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo 
forth, in that ifland. With go/d, which we receive from your fhips, 
we can procure elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mozamdbzque, who - 
barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron, and the Portugueze 
in that country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
commodities: thofe cloths we difpofe of lucratively in the three neigh- 
bouring iflands; whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
which grows in Comara, and Jlaves, which we buy alfo at other places, 
to which we trade ; and we carry on this traffick in our own veffels." 


Here I could not help expreffing my abhorrence of their /lave-trade, 
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and afked him by what law they claimed a property in rational beings ; 


fince our Creator had given our fpecics a dominion, to be moderately 
exercifed, over the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none 


to man over man. ‘ By no law, anfwered he, unlefs necefhty be a law; 


There are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa, who know neither 
Gop, nor his Prophet, nor Moszs, nor Davip, nor the MEssian-: 
thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take many captives; whom, if 
they could not fell, they would certainly kill, Individuals among them 
are in extreme poverty, and have numbers of children; who, if they 
cannot be difpofed of, muft perifh through hunger, together with their 


‘ miferable parents: by purchafing thefe wretches, we preferve their 


lives, and, perhaps, thofe of many others, whom our money relieves, 
The fum of the argument is this: if we buy them, they will live; if 
they become valuable fervants, they will live comfortably ; but, if they 
are not fold, they muft die miferably."  * There may be, faid I, fuch 


cafes; but you fallacioufly draw a general conclufion from a few par- 
‘ticular inftances ; and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thoufand 
` other occafions, deludes mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a conftant 


and gainful trafick in human creatures foments war, in which captives 


‘are always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, which you 
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‘pretend to be the caufe of a practice 1n itfelf. reprehenfible, while in 
* truth. it is its effec ; the fame traflick encourages lazinefs in fome 
* parents, who might in general fupport their families by proper induf- 
* try, and feduces others to ftifle their natural feelings : at moft your 
* redemption of thofe unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 
* contract, implied between you, for gratitude and reafonable fervice on 
* their part, for kindnefs and humanity on yours; but can you think 
‘your part performed by difpofing of them againft their wills with as 
* much indifference, as if you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they might 
> become readers of the Kordz, and pillars of your faith ?? “The law, faid 
“he, forbids our felling them, when they are believers in the Prophet ; 
* and little children only are fold; nor they often, or by all mafters.” 
* You, who believe in MUHAMMED, faid I, are bound by the fpirit and 
> letter of his laws to take pains, that they alfo may believe in him ; 
‘ and, if you neglect fo important a duty for fordid gain, I do not fee 
* how you can hope for profperity in this world, or for happinefs in the 
‘next.’ My old friend and the Mz/zzs affented, and muttered a few 
prayers; but probably forgot my preaching, before many minutes had 
paffed. 


So much time had flipped away in this converfation, that I could make 
but a fhort vifit to prince SA 'LIM ; and my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Doment as early as poffible on the next 
morning. His appearance was more favage than ever ; and I found him 
in a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Exgh/h: * No acknowledge- 
* ment, he faid, had been made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
* the chief men in his country to the officers and people of the Briliant, 
* though a whole year had elapfed fince the wreck." I really wondered 
at the forgetfulnefs, to which alone fuch a negle& could be imputed ; 
and affured him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in Bengal and in 
letters to Lingland. ‘* We have little, faid he, to hope from letters; for, 

* when 
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« when we have been paid with them inftead of money, and have fhown 
* them on board your fhips, we have commonly been treated with dif- 
‘© dain, and often with imprecations.” I aflured him, that either thofe 
letters muft have been written coldly and by very obfcure perfons, or 
fhown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in all na- 
tions; but that a few inftances of rudenefs ought not to give him a 
general prejudice againft our national character. ‘ But you, faid he, 
* are a wealthy nation ; and we are indigent: yet, though all our groves 
“ of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and,our cattle, are ever at your fervice, you 
* always try to make hard bargains with us for what you echufe to dif- 
* pofe of, and frequently will neither fell nor give thofe things, which 
* we principally want." “ To form, faid I, a juft opinion of Ezg//fbmen, 
* you muft vifit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in ndia ; here we are 
“ ftrangers and travellers: many of us have no defign to trade in any 
<“ country, and none of us think of trading in Hinzuan, where we ftop 
* only for refrefhment. The clothes, arms, or inftruments, which you 
* may want, are commonly neceffary or convenient to us ; but, if Sayyad 
s Arwr or his fons were to be ftrangers in our country, you would 
* have no reafon to boaft of fuperior hofpitality." He then fhowed me, 
a fecond time, a part of an old filk veft with the ftar of the order of the 
Thiftle, and begged me to explain the motto ; expreffing a wifh, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return for 
his good offices to the Ezg//f^. I reprefented to him the impoffibility of 
his being gratified, and took occafion to fay, that there was more true 
dignity in their own native titles, than in thofe of prince, duke, and lord, 
which had been idly given them, but had no conformity to their man- 


ners or the conftitution of their government. 


This converfation being agreeable to neither of us, I changed it by 
defiring, that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next morning 


as early as poffible: he anfwered, that his palanquins were at our fervice 
for 
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for nothing, but that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of bearers; 
that it was the ftated price; and that Mr. Hastines had paid it, when 
he went fo vifit the king. This, as I learned afterwards, was falfe; but, 
in all events, I Knew, that he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give 
nothing to the bearers, who deferved them better, and whom he would 
cónipel to leave their cottages, and toil for his profit. ‘ Can you 
* imagine, I replied, that we would employ four and twenty men to 
bear us fo far on their fhoulders without rewarding them amply? But 
fince they are free men (fo he had affured me) and not your flaves, 
we will pay them in proportion to their diligence arid good behaviour ; 
and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a previous 
bargain.” I fhowed him an elegant copy of the Kordn, which I 
deftined- for his: father, and defcribed the reft of my prefent; but he 
coldly afked, “if that was all:’’ had he been king, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the fineft or holieft manu- 
fcript. Finding him, in converfing on a variety of fubjects, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no more ; but 


promifed to let him know for certain whether we fhould make our in- 
tended excurfion. 
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We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occafion, in the courfe of the 
day, to obferve the manners of the natives in the middle rank, who are 
called Banas, and all of whom have flaves conftantly at work for them : 
we vifited the mother of ComBpoma’p1, who feemed in a ftation but 
little raifed above indigence; and lier hufband, who was a mariner, bar- 
tered an Arabic treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which he had 
read, for a fea compafs, of which he well knew the ufe. 


In the morning I had converfed with two very old Arabs of Yemen, 
who had brought fome articles of trade to Hinzuan; and in the after-. 
noon I met another, who had come from Ma/kat (where at that time 


there 
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there was a civil war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand of 
arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, and they returned my 
compliments with great warmth ; efpecially the two old men, who were 
near fourfcore, and reminded me of ZOHAIR and Ha’RETH. 


So bad an account had been given me of the road over the mountains, 
that I diffuaded my companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain became rather difinclined ; but, as I wifhed to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country, which I might never fee again, I wrote the 
next day to SA'L1M, requefting him to lend me one palanquin and to 
order a fufficient number of men: he fent me no written anfwer ; which 
I afcribe rather to his incapacity than to rudenefs; but the Governor, 
with Arwi' and two of his fons, came on board in the evening, and 
faid, that they had feen my letter; that all fhould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. {faid I would pay 
more, but it fhould be to the men themfelves, according to their be- 
haviour. They returned fomewhat diflatisfied, after I had played at 
chefs with Arwri's younger fon, in whofe manner and addrefs there 
was fomething remarkably pleafing. 


Before funrife on the 2d of Zugu/) I went alone on fhore, with a 
fmall bafket of fuch provifions, as I might want in the courfe of the day, 
and with fome cufhions to make the prince's palanquin at leaft a tolera- 
ble vehicle; but the prince was refolved to receive the dollars, to which 
his men were entitled; and he knew, that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could prefcribe his own terms. Old Arwr met me on the 
beach, and brought excufes from SA'L1M ; who, he faid, was indifpofed. 
He conducted me to his houfe; and feemed rather defirous of perfuading 
me to abandon my defign of vifiting the king; but I affured him, that, 
if the prince would not fupply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Doméni with my own fervants and a guide. ‘ Shaikh Sa’LiM, he faid, 

* was 
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“was miferably avaricious ; that he was afhamed of a kinfman with fuch 
* a difpofition; but that he was no lefs obftinate than covetous; and 
* that, without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impoffible to pro- 
t cure bearers? I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or 
pretended to-carry, to Sa’Lim, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that he had no filver, and promifing to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpeak a word of: Arabick 5, 
fo that I expected no information concerning the country, through which 
I was to travel; but Arwi affifled me in a point of the utmoft confe- 
quence. * You cannot go, faid he, without an interpreter; for the king 
* fpeaks only the language of this ifland; but I have a fervant, whofe 
‘ name is TumMuU’N}, a fenfible and worthy man, who underftands Eng- 
* Zifb, and is much efteemed by the king: he is known and valued all 
* over Hinzuan. This man fhall attend you; and you will foon be fen- 
<“ fible of his. worth.’ 


Tumu’ni defired to carry my bafket, and we fet out with a profpe& 
of fine weather, but fome hours later than I had intended. I walked, by 
the gardens of the-two princes, to the fkirts of the town, and came to a 
little village confifting of feveral very neat huts made chiefly with the 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road a little farther was fo ftony, that I 
fat in the palanquin, and was borne with.perfe& fafety over.fome rocks: 
Ithen defired my guide to affure the men, that I would pay them liberally ; 
but the poor peafants, who had been brought from their farms on the 
hills, were not perfectly acquainted with.the ufe of money, and treated 
my promife with indifference. 


About five miles from Mat/famido lies the town of Vani, where Shaikh 
ABDULLAH, who has already been: mentioned, ufually refides: I faw it 
at a diftance, and it feemed to be.agreeably fituated. When I had pafled. 
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the rocky part of the road, I came to a ftony beach, where the fea ap- 
peared to have loft fome ground, fince there was a fine fand to the left, 
and beyond it a beautiful bay, which refembled that of Weymouth, and 
feemed equally convenient for bathing; but it did not appear to me, that 
the ftones, over which I was carried, had been recently covered with 
water. Here I faw the frigate, and, taking leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, and con- 
fifting partly of hillocks exquifitely green, partly of plains, which were 
then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow blofloms: my guide informed me, 
that they were plantations of a kind of vetch, which was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and farms were interfperfed all over this gay cham- 
paign, and the whole fcene was delightful; but it was foon changed for 
beauties of a different fort. We defcended into a cool valley, through 
which ran a rivulet of perfectly clear water ; and there, finding my vehicle 
uneafy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 
cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering fhrubs, prefented themfelves on our afcent from 
the vale; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleafant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impoffibility of loitering a while to examine 
the variety of new bloffoms, which fucceeded one another at every ftep, 
and the virtues, as well as names, of which feemed familiar to l'uMU'wi. 
At length we defcended into a valley of greater extent than the former: 
a river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and fell down a fteep de- 
clivity at the end of it, where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cattle 
were grazing on the banks of the river, and the huts of their owners ap- 
peared on the hills: a more agreeable fpot I had not before feen even in 
Swifferland or Merionethfhire; but it was followed by an affemblage of 
natural beauties, which I hardly, expe&ed to find in a little iland twelve 
degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was not fufficiently pleafed with my 


folitary journey to difcover charms, which had no a&ual exiítence, and 
the 
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the firft effeét of the contraft between St. Fago and Hinzuan had ceafed ; 
but, without any difpofition to give the landfcape a high colouring, I 
may truly fay, what I thought at the time, that the whole country, 
which next prefented itielf, as far furpafled Emeronville or Blenheim, 
or any other imitations of nature, which I had feen in France or 
England, as the fineft bay furpaffes an artificial piece of water. Two 
very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft verdure, 
were at fome diftance on my right hand, and feparated from me by 
meadows diverfified with cottages and herds, or by vallies refounding 
with torrents and water-falls; on my left was the fea, to which there 
were beautiful openings from the hills and woods; and the road was a 
fmooth path naturally winding through a foreft of fpicy fhrubs, fruit- 
trees, and palms. Some high trees were fpangled with white bloffoms 
equal in fragrance to orange-flowers : my guide called them AMonongo's, but 
the day was declining fo faft, that it was impofhble to examine them : 
the variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which [I had a tranfient view 
in this magnificent garden, would have fupplied a naturalift with amufe- 
ment for a month; but 1 faw no remarkable infect, and no reptile of any 
kind. The woodland was diverfified by a few pleaíant glades, and new 
profpe&s were continually opened: at length a noble view of the fea 
burft upon me unexpectedly ; and, having pafied a hill or two, we came 
to the beach, beyond which were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the fhore ; and, on the next eminence, I faw the town of Dormont at 
a little diftance below us: I was met by a number of natives, a few of 
whom {poke Arabick, and thinking it a convenient place for repofe, I 
fent my guide to apprize the king of my intended vifit. He returned in 
half an hour with a polite meffage; and I walked into the town, which 
feemed large and populous. A great crowd accompanied me, and I was 
conducted to a houfe built on the fame plan with the beft houfes at 
Matfamudo: in the middle of the court-yard ftood a large Mononge- 
tree, which perfumed the air; the apartment on the left was empty ; 
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and, in that on the right, fat the king on a fofa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rofe, when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 
placed me near him on the right; but, as he could fpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hmzuan, had recourfe to my friend Tu Mv'Ni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not have been found. I 
prefented the king with a very handfome Zzdraz drefs of blue filk with 
golden flowers, which had been worn only once at a mafquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Koran, from which I.read a few verfes to 
him: he took them with great complacency, and faid, “ he withed | 
* | had come by fea, that he might have loaded one of my boats with 


* fruit and with fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen me, he faid, on 
£ 


i 


board the frigate, where he had been, according to his cuftom, in dit- 
* guife, and had heard of me from his fon Sa HAMDULLAH.” I 
gave him an account of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country: he put many queftions concerning mine, and profefled great 
regard for our nation. “ But I hear, faid he, that you are a magiftrate, 
* and confequently profefs peace: why are you armed with a broad 
fword?" **I was a man, I faid, before I was a magiftrate ; and, if it 
fhould ever happen, that law could not protect me, I muft protect 
myfelf.” He feemed about fixty years old, had a very cheerful 
countenance, and great appearance of good nature mixed with a certain 
dignity, which diftinguifhed him from the crowd of minifters and officers, 
who attended him. Our converfation was interrupted by notice, that 
it was the time for evening prayers; and, when he rofe, he faid: “this 
* houfe is yours, and I will vifit you in it, after you have taken fome 
* refrefhment." Soon after, his fervants brought a roaft fowl, a rice- 
pudding, and fome other difhes, with papayas and very good pome- 
granates: my own bafket fupplied the reft of my fupper. The room 
was hung with old red cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Exgl/b bottles; the lamps were placed on the ground 
in large fea-fhells; and the bed place was a recefs, concealed by a chintz 
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hanging, oppofite to the fofa, on which we had been fitting: though it 
was not a place that invited repofe, and the gnats were inexpreflibly 
troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day procured me very comfortable 
flumber. I was waked by the return of the king and his train; fome 
of whom were Arabs; for I heard one of them fay buwa rakid, or be ts 
fleeping : there was immediate filence, and I pafled the night with little 
difturbance, except from the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos. In the 
morning all was equally filent and folitary ; the houfe appeared to be de- 
ferted ; and I began to wonder what had become of TTumu NI: he came 
at length with concern on his countenance, and told me, that the bearers 
had run away in the night; but that the king, who wifhed to fee me in 
another of his houfes, would fupply me with bearers if he could not pre- 
vail on me to ftay, till a boat could be fent for. I went immediately to 
the king, whom I found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the walls 
of which were adorned with fentences from the Kvràz in very legible 
characters: about fifty of his fubjects were feated on the ground in a 
femicircle before him ; and my interpreter took his place in the midft 
ofthem. The good old king laughed heartily, when he heard the ad- 
venture of the night, and faid: * you will now be my gueft for a 
* week, I hope ; but ferioufly i£ you muft return foon, I will fend into 
* the country for fome peafants to carry you." He then apologized 
for the behaviour of Shazkb Sa tim, which he had heard from Tu- 
MU NI, who told me afterwards, that he was much difpleafed with it, 
and would not fail to exprefs his difpleafure: he concluded with a long 
harangue on the advantage, which the £zg///5 might derive, from fend- 
ing a fhip every year from Bombay to trade with his fubjects, and on 
the wonderful cheapnefs of their commodities, efpecially of their cow- 
ries. Ridiculous as this idea might feem, it fhowed an enlargement 
of mind, a defire of promoting the intereft of his people, and a fenfe 
of the benefits arifing from trade, which could hardly have been ex- 
pected from a petty African chief, and which, if he had been fove- 
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reign of Yemen, might have been expanded into rational projects pro- 
portioned to the extent of his dominions. I anfwered, that I was 
imperfectly acquainted with the commerce of India; but that I would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and would ever bear teftimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildnefs with 
which he governed it. As I had no inclination to pafs a fecond night 
in the ifland, I requefted leave to return without waiting for bearers: he 
feemed very fincere in preffing me to lengthen my vifit, but had too 
much Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We, therefore, parted ; 
and, at the requeft of Tumu’N1, who affured me that little time would 
be loft in fhowing attention to one of the worthieft men in Hzzzuón, I 
made a vifit to the Governor of the town, whofe name was MUTEKKA; 
his manners were very pleafing, and he fhowed me fome letters from 
the officers of the Bri//iant, which appeared to flow warm from the heart, 
and contained the ftrongeft eloge of his courtefy and liberality. He in- 
fifted on filling my bafket with fome of the fineft pomegranates I had 
ever feen ; and I left the town, imprefled with a very favourable opinion 
of the king and his governor. When I reafcended the hill, attended by 
many of the natives, one of them told me in Arabick, that I was going 
to receive the higheft mark of diftin&tion, that it was in the king’s power 
to how me; and he had fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
fingle gun : $5az£b An MED had faluted me with the whole of his ord- 
nance. I waved my hat, and faid 4/ar Acbar : the people fhouted, and 
I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience from excef- 
five heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, was 
not on the whole unpleafant: I fometimes refted in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with their coolnefs, and fupplied 
me with exquifite water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, and 
occafionally with brandy. We were overtakcn by fome peafants, who 
came from the hills by a nearer way, and brought the king’s prefent of 
a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat with two kids: they had apparently 
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been felected for their beauty, and were brought fafe to Bengal The 
profpects, which had fo greatly delighted me the preceding day, had not 
yet loft their charms, though they wanted the recommendation of no- 
velty ; but I muft confefs, that the moft delightful object in that day’s 
walk of near ten miles was the black frigate, which I difcerned at funfet 
from a rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by 
a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
which afforded me a delicious draught: he informed me, that one of his 
countrymen had been punifhed that afternoon for a theft on board the 
Crocodile, and added, that, in his opinion, the punifhment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his country. "The offender, as I 
afterwards learned, was a youth of a good family, who had married a 
daughter of old Ar wi, but, being left alone for a moment in the cabin, 
and feeing a pair of blue morocco flippers, could not refift the tempta- 
tion, and concealed them fo ill under his gown, that he was detected 
with the mainer. This proves, that no principle of honour is inftilled 
by education into the gentry of this ifland: even ALw1, when he had 
obferved, that, * in the month of Ramadan, it was not lawful to paint 
* with binna or to tell les,’ and when J afked, whether both were law- 
ful all the reft of the year, anfwered, that **lies were innocent, if no 
* man was injured by them.” ‘Tumu Ni took his leave, as well fatif- 
fied as myfelf with our excurfion : I told him, before his mafter, that I 
transferred alfo to him the dollars, which were due to me out of the three 
guineas ; and that, if ever they fhould part, I fhould be very glad to re- 
ceive him into my fervice in /vdia. Mr. ROBERTS, the mafter of the 
fhip, had pafied the day with Szyyzd AHMED, and had learned from him 
a few curious circumftances concerning the government of Hinzudn ; 
which he found to be a monarchy limited by an ariftocracy. The king, 
he was told, had no power of making war by his own authority ; but, if 
the aflembly of nobles, who were from time to time convened by him, 


refolved on a war with any of the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed 
the 
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the charges of it by voluntary contributions, in return for which they 
claimed as their own all the booty and captives, that might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the want of flaves is ufually the real motive for 
fuch enterprizes, and oftenfible pretexts are eafily found: at that very 
time, he underftood, they meditated a war, becaufe they wanted hands 
for the following harveft. ‘Their fleet confifted of fixteen or feventeen 
{mall veflels, which they manned with about two thoufand five hundred 
ifanders armed with mufkets and cutlafles, or with bows and arrows. 
Near two years before they had poflefled themfelves of two towns in 
Mayéta, which they full kept and garrifoned. The ordinary expenfes 
of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; 
but the three principal towns were exempt from all taxes, except that 
they paid annually to the Chief Mufti a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment neither the king nor the 
nobles claimed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the principles 
of their conftitution, was confidered as elective, though the line of fuccef- 
fion had not in fa& been altered fince the firft eletion of a Sultan. He 
was informed, that a wandering 274742, who had fettled 1n the ifland, had, 
by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank of a chieftain, and 
afterwards of a king with limited powers; and that he was the Grand- 
father of Sbaitb AuMzD : I had been affured that Queen HAL1'MAH was 
his Grazd-motber ; and, that he was the //xzb king ; but it muft be re- 
marked, that the words jedd and jeddah in Arabick are ufed for a male 
and female ance/for indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree of An- 
MED's family, which I expected to procure but was difappointed, it 
would fcarce be poffible to afcertain the time, when his forefather ob- 
tained the higheft rank in the government. In the year 1600 Captain 
Joun Davis, who wrote an account of his voyage, found Mayata go- 
verned by a king, and Anfuame, or Hinzuan, by a queen, who fhowed 
him great marks of friendfhip: he anchored before the town of Demos 


(does he mean Domdni 2) which was as large, he fays, as Plymouth ; and 
he 
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he concludes from the ruins around it, that it had once been a place of 
ftrength and grandeur. I can only fay, that | obferved no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after, Captain PEYTON and Sir THoMAs ROE touched at 
the Comara iflands, and from their feveral accounts it appears, that an old 
fultanefs then refided in Himzuan, but had a dominion paramount over 
all the ifles, three of her fons governing Mohi/c in her name: if this be 
true, SOHAIL!’ and the fucceflors of HAti’MAH muft have loft their in- 
fluence over the other iflands; and, by renewing their dormant claim as 
it fuits their convenience, they may always be furnifhed with a pretence 
for hoftilies. Five generations of eldeft fons would account for an 
hundred and feventy of the years, which have elapfed, fince Davis and 
Peyton found Hinzuan ruled by a fultanefs ; and AHMED was of fuch 
an age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation: it is pro- 
bable, on the whole, that HArL1 MAH was the widow of the ۲۱۱ 
king, and that her mofque has been continued in repair by his defcen- 
dants; fo that we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to have paffed, 
fince a fingle 4raé had the courage and addrets to eftablifh in that beau- 
tiful ifland a form of government, which, though bad enough in itfelf, 
appears to have been adminiftered with advantage to the original inhabi- 
tants. We have lately heard of civil commotions in Himzuan, which, 
we may venture to pronounce, were not excited by any cruelty or vio- 
lence of AHMED, but were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. "That the mountains in 
the Comara lands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the feveral governments, may be 
true, though I have no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it af 
ferted without evidence ; but I hope, that neither an expectation of fuch 
treafures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce an European 
power to violate the firft principles of juftice by affuming the fovereignty 
of Hinzuàs, which cannot anfwer a better purpofe than that of fupply- 
ing our fleets with feaíonable refrefhment ; and, although the natives 
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have an intereft in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, if we with 
their attachment to be unfeigned and their dealings jut, we muft fet 
them an example of ftri& honefty in the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth our nation is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of 
Hinzudn, who, as it commonly happens, form a general opinion from a 
few inftances of violence or breach of faith. Not many years ago an 
European, who had been hofpitably received and liberally fupported at 
Matfamido, behaved rudely to a young married woman, who, being of 
low degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in the evening : her huf- 
band ran to protect her, and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poflibly with aétual force ; and the European is faid to have given 
him a mortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of na- 
ture would have juftified the magiftrate in punifhing with death, was re- 
ported to the king, who told the governor (I ufe the very words of 
Arwi) that *it would be wifer to hufh it up."  Arwr mentioned a 
civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be concealed. When he was 
on the coaft of Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince, a {mail 
European weífel was wrecked; and the prince not only feized all that 
could be faved from the wreck, but claimed the captain. and the crew as 
his flaves, and treated them with ferocious infolence. | AL w1' affured me, 
that, when he heard of the accident, he haftened to the prince, fell prof- 
trate before him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported them at his own expenfe, 
enabled them to build another veffel, in which they failed to Hzzzuàn, 
and departed thence for Europe or India: he íhowed me the Captain's 
promiffory notes for fums, which to an African trader muft be a con- 
fiderable obje&, but which were no price for liberty, fafety, and, per- 
haps, life, which his good, though difinterefted, offices had procured. I 
lamented, that, in my fituation, it was wholly out of my power to affift 
Aw’ in obtaining juftice; but he urged me to deliver an Arabick 
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letter from him, enclofing the notes, to the Governor General, who, as 
he faid, knew him well ; and I complied with his requeft. Since it is pof- 
fible, that a fubftantial defence may be made by the perfon thus accufed 
of injuftice, I will not name either him or the veffel, which he had com- 
manded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper fhould fall into his hands, 
he may be induced to refle& how highly it imports our national honour, 
that a people, whom we call favage, but who adminifter to our con- 
venience, may have no juft caufe to reproach us with a violation of our 
contracts. 
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A CONVERSATION 


ABRAM, an ABYSSINIAN, 


CONCERNING 


Tae CiT7 OF "GMAENDER AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


By Tur PRESIDENT. 


Havne been informed, that a native of Abyfinia was in Calcutta, 
who fpoke Arabick with tolerable fluency, I fent for and examined him 
attentively on feveral fubjects, with which he feemed likely to be acquaint- 
ed: his anfwers were fo fimple and precife, and his whole demeanour 
fo remote from any fufpicion of falfehood, that I made a minute of 
his examination, which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. 
Gwender, which BERNIER had long ago pronounced a Capital City, 
though Lupo Fr afferted it to be only a Me/tary Station, and conjectured, 
that in a few years it would wholly difappcar, is certainly, according to 
ABRAM, the Metropolis of Abyfinia. He lays, that it is nearly as large 
and as populous as Mfr or Kábera, which he faw on his pilgrimage to 
Jerufalem; that it lies between two broad and deep rivers, named Caka 
and Axrerrb, both which flow into the Nrt% at the diftance of about fifteen 
days’ journey ; that all the walls of the houfes are of a red ftone, and the 
roofs of thatch; that the ftreets are like thofe of Ca/cuzte, but that the 
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ways, by which the king pafles, are very fpacious ; that the palace, which 
has a plaiftered roof, refembles a fortrefs, and ftands in the heart of the 
City ; that the markets of the town abound in pulfe, and have alfo wheat 
and barley, but no rice; that fheep and goats are in plenty among them, 
and that the inhabitants are extremely fond of milk, cheefe, and whey, 
but that 42 country people and foldery make no ícruple of drinking the 
blood and eating the raw fefh of an ox, which they cut without caring 
whether he 1s dead or alive; that this favage diet is, however, by no 
means general. Almonds, he fays, and dates are not found in his country, 
but grapes and peaches ripen there, and in fome of the diftant provinces, 
elpecially at Carudar, wine is made in abundance; but a kind of mead is 
the common inebriating liquor of the Abyfinians. The late King was 
Tilca Mahit (the rt of which words means root or origin), and the 
prefent, his brother Te/ca Jerjis. He reprefents the royal forces at Gwen- 
der as coniiderable, and aflerts, perhaps at random, that near forty thou- 
fand horfe are in that {tation : the troops are armed, he fays, with mufkets, 
lances, bows and arrows, cimeters, and hangers. The council of flate 
conlifts, by his account, of about forty Minifters, to whom almoft all the 
executive part of government is committed. He was once in the fervice 
of a Faxir, in whofe train he went to fee the fountains of the Ne or 
Adey, whually cailed Afwey, about eight days” journey from Gwender : he 
faw three fprings, one of which rifes from the ground with a great noife, 
that may be heard at the diftance of five or fix miles. I fhowed him the 
deleription of the ZVZe by GREconv of zzbara, which Lurorr has 
printed in Erdzopick: he both read and explained it with great facility ; 
whilft I compared his explanation with the Las verfion, and found it 
perfectly exact. He afferted of his own accord, that the defcription was 
conformable to all that he had feen and heard in E¢thzopia; and, for that 
reafon, [ annex it. When I interrogated him on the languages and learn- 
ing of his country, he anfwered, that fix or feven tongues at leaft were 
fpoken there ; that the moft elegant idiom, which the King ufed, was the 

Ambarick ; 
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Ambarick ; that the Ethiopick contained, as it is well known, many Ara- 
bick words; that, befides their facred books, as the prophefy of Enocu, 
and others, they had hiftories of Aéyfinza and various literary compofi- 
tions ; that their language was taught in fchools and colleges, of which 
there were feveral in the Metropolis. He faid, that no Æby/fintan doubted 
the exiftence of the royal prifon called Wabinin, fituated on a very lofty 
mountain, in which the fons and daughters of their Kings were confined; 
but that, from the nature of the thing, a particular defcription of it could 
not be obtained. ‘ All thefe matters, faid he, are explained, I fuppofe, 
* in the writings of YA KU B, whom I faw thirteen years ago in Gwez- 
* der: he was a phyfician, and had attended the King’s brother, who 
* was alfo a Yazir, in his laft illnefs : the prince died; yet the king loved 
* Y A'KU'B, and, indeed, all the court and people loved him: the king 


* received him in his palace as a gueft, fupplied him with every thing, 


* that he could want; and, when he went to fee the fources of the Ni/e 


“© and other curiofities (for he was extremely curious), he received every 


“© poffible afiftance and accommodation from the royal favour: he un- 


‘© derftood the languages, and wrote and collected many books, which 


* he carried with him." It was impofhble for me to doubt, efpecially 
when he defcribed the períon of Y 4 xu 5, that he meant faAmMEs Bruce, 
Efq. who travelled in the drefs of a Syrian phyfician, and probably 
affumed with judgement a name well known in 4oyfinia: he is full 
revered on Mount Sinai for his fagacity in difcovering a fpring, of which 
the monaftery was in great need; he was known at Jedda by 5 
MOHAMMED Hussain, one of the mofi intelligent Mahommedans in 
India ; and I have feen him mentioned with great regard in a letter from 
an Arabian merchant at Mokdd. It is probable, that he entered ۵4 
by the way of Mufiuwwa, a town in the poffeflion of the Mufèlmans, and 
returned through the defert mentioned by Grecory in his defcription 
cf the Nile. We may hope, that Mr. Bruce will publifh an account 
of his intereRing travels, with a verhon of the book of ENocu, which 
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no man but himfelf can give us with fidelity. By the help of Abyfinian 
records, great light may be thrown on the hiftory of Yemen before the 
time of MUHAMMED, fince it is generally known, that four Ethiop 
kings fucceflively reigned in that country, having been invited over by 
the natives to oppofe the tyrant Duu’ Nawa’s, and that they were in 
their turn expelled by the arms of the Himyarick princes with the aid of 
ANUSHIRVAN king of Pez/a, who did not fail, as it ufually happens, to 
keep in fubje&tion the people, whom he had confented to relieve. If the 
annals of this period can be reftored, it muft be through the hiftories of 
Abyfinia, which will alfo correct the many errors of the beft A/atick 
writers on the Nv/e, and the countries which it fertilifes. 


ON 


ON 


THE COURSE OF THE NILE. 


lur Nile, which the dbyfinians know by the names of Abey and 
‘lawy, or the Giant, gufhes from feveral fprings at a place, called Suc, 
lving on the highef part of Denga/a near Goydm, to the weft of Bajem- 
dir, and the lake of Dara or Wed; into which it runs with fo {trong and 
rapid a current, that it mixes not with the other waters, but rides or 
fwims, as it were, above them. 


All the rains, that fall in 245y/zzia and defcend in torrents from the 
hills, all fireams and rivers, imall and great, except the Havdz¢, which 
wafhes the plains of Henget, and the Hawa/h which flows by Dewar and 
l'etgár, are coliected by this king of waters, and, like vaflals, attend his 
march : thus enforced he rufhes, like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and 
hafteus to fertilife the land of Egypt, on which no rain falls. We muft 
except allo thoie Ethiopean rivers, which rife in countries bordering on 
the ocean, as the kingdoms of Cambut, Guryy, Wafy, Nariyah, Gdfr, 


J] ej, and Ziyiro, whofe waters are difembogued into the fea. 


When the 4/ziy has pafied the Lake, it proceeds between Goyam and 
Bajemdir, and, leaving them to the weft and eaft, purfues a direct courfe 
towards dmbarc, the fkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again to 
the weft, touching the borders of Wa/aka; whence it rolls along Migdr 
and Shawai, and, pafling Bazdwa and Gongd, defcends into the lowlands 
of Shenkila, the country of the Blacks: thus it forms a fort of fpiral 
round the province of Goydm, which it keeps for the moft part on 
its right. 

Fiere 
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Here it bends a little to the eaft, from which quarter, before it reaches 
the diftridts of Seznzar, it receives two large rivers, one called Tacazzy, 
which runs from Tegzz, and the other, G«wazgue, which comes from 
Dembeta. 


After it has vifited. Sezzér, it wafhes the land of Doxgo/d, and pro- 
ceeds thence to Nubia, where it again turns eaftward, and reaches a 
country named 4érzm, where no veffels can be navigated, by reafon of 
the rocks and crags, which obftruct the channel. The inhabitants of 
Sexnar and Nubia may conítantly drink of its water, which lies to the 
-eaft of them like a ftrong bulwark; but the merchants of Abyfinia, 
who travel to Egypt, leave the Nze on their right, as foon as they have 
paled Nubia, and are obliged to traverfe a defert of fand and gravel, in 
which for fifteen days they find neither wood nor water; they meet it 
again in the country of Reif or Upper Ezypt, where they find boats on 
the river, or ride on its banks, refrefhing themfelves with its falutary 


{ftreains. 


It is afferted by fome travellers, that, when the /awy has pafled Sennar 
and Dongold, but before it enters Nubia, it divides itfelf; that the great 
body of water flows entire into Egypt, where the fmaller branch (the 
Niger) runs weftward, not fo as to reach Barbary, but towards the coun- 
try of Awadh, whence it rufhes into the great fea. The truth of this fact 
I have verified, partly by my own obfervation, and partly by my inquiries 
among intelligent men; whofe anfwers feemed the more credible, becaufe, 
if fo prodigious a mafs of water were to roll over Egypt with all its 
wintry increafe, not the land only, but the houfes, and towns, of the 


Egyptians muft be overflowed, 
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By THe PRESIDENT. 





Ir evidence be required to prove that chefs was invented by the Hindus, 
we may be fatisfied with the teftimony of the Perfans; who, though as 
much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of 
a foreign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game was imported from 
the weft of India, together with the charming fables of VISHNUSARMAN, 
in the fixth century of our era: it feems to have been immemorially 
known in Hindufian by the name of Chaturanga, that is, the four anga’s, 
or members, of an army, which are faid in the Amaracofha to be buftyas- 
warat hapadatam, or elephants, horfes, chariots, and foot-foldiers; and, 
in this fenfe, the word is frequently ufed by Epick pocts in their defcrip- 
tions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the pure Sen/cr:t word, 
it was changed by the old Perfians into Chatrang, but the Arabs, who 
foon after took poffeffion of their country, had neither the initial nor final 
letter of that word in their alphabet, and confequently altered it further 
into Shatranj, which found its way prefently into the modern Perfian, 
and at length into the diale&s of Indie, where the true derivation of the 
name is known only to the learned: thus has a very fignificant word in 
the facred language of the Brébmans been transformed by fucceflive 
changes into axedrex, fcacchi, échecs, chefs, and, by a whimfical concur- 
rence of circumftances, given birth to the Exg/jh word check, and even a 
name to the Excheguer of Great Britain. The beautiful fimplicity and 
extreme perfection of the game, as it 1s commonly played in Europe and 
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Afia, convinee me, that it was invented by one effort of fome great 
genius; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Itahan criticks, by the firft intention; yet of this fimple game, 
fo exquifitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in /zd/a, I cannot find 
any account in the claffical writings of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, con- 
fidently afferted, that Sanfer7t books on Chefs exift in this country, and, 
if they can be procured at Banares, they will affuredly be fent to us: at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defcription of a very ancient Indian game 
of the fame kind; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, 
than the fimple Chefs of the Pexfans. This game is alfo called Chatu- 
ranga, but, more frequently Chaturdyi, or the four Kings, fince it is played 
by four perfons reprefenting as many princes, two allied armies combating: 
on each fide: the defeription is taken from the Bhawi/hya Purdn, in 
which YUDHISHT’HIR is reprefented eonverfing with Vya’sa, who 
explains at the king’s requeft the form of the fictitious warfare and the 
principal rules of it: ** having marked czght {quares on all fides, fays the 
* Sage, place the red army to the eaft, the greez to the fouth, the ye//ow 
* to the weit, and the Z/ac& to the north: let the ephant fkand on the 
* left of the Ring j next to him, the Zorfe; then, the 2oat ; and, before 
* them all, four /zot-foldzers ; but the boat muft be placed in the angle of 
* the board." From this paffage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four azga's, muft be placed on each fide of the board, fince an elephant 
could not ftand, in any other pofition, on the /7/? hand of each: Zzig ; and 
RADHACA'NT informed me, that the board confifted, like ours, of /xty- 
Jour {quares, half of them occupied by the forces, and: half, vacant: he 
added, that this game is mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and. that it 
was invented by the wife of RA'vAN, king of Lazcà, in order to amufe 
him with an image of war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra’mA in the fecond age of the world. He had not heard the ftory 
told by FirpAusi near the clofe of the SPábnamab, and it was probably. 
carried. into Perfia. from Canyacurz2 by Borzu, the favourze p^vftcian, 
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thence called Pazdyapriya, of the great ANUu'su1RAVA'N ; but he faid, 
that the Brahmans of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated for fuperior 
{kill in the game, and that his father, together with his fpiritual preceptor 
JacaANNA'r'u, now living at 7772£z;, had inftru&ed two young Brá£- 
mans n all the rules of it, and had fent them to "fayanagar at the requett 
of the late Raja, who had liberally rewarded them. A /hip, or boat, is 
fubftituted, we fee, in this complex game for the raz’h, or armed chariot, 
which the Bengalefe pronounce rot’#, and which the Perfans changed 
into rokh, whence came the rock of fome European nations ; as the oerge 
and fo/ of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of ferz and /£/ the 
prime minfier and elephant of the Perfians and Arabs: it werê vain to 
{eek an etymology of the word rooé in the modern Perfan language ; 
for, in all the paflages extracted from Frrpausi and Ja’m1, where rokh 
is conceived to mean a ero, or a fabulous bird, it fignifies, I believe, no 
more than a cheek or a face; as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceffion in Egypt: ‘ when a thoufand youths, like cypreffes, box-trees, 
* and firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofoms as delicate, 
* as lilies of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou wouldtt 
* have faid, that the new fpring was furning his face (not, as HYDE 


* tranflates the words, carried on ro&bs) from ftation to ftation ;” 


and, 
as to the battle of the duwadzdeb rokh, which D’HERBELOT fuppofes to 
mean douze preux cbevaliers, 1 am ftrongly inclined to think, that the 
phrafe only fignifies a combat of £we/ve perfons face to face, or fix ona fide. 
I cannot agree with my friend Ra’pHa’cANT, that a /hip is properly 
introduced in this imaginary warfare inftead of a chariot, in which the 
old Indian warriours conftantly fought; for, though the Zzg might be 
fuppofed to fit in a car, fo that the four azg2's would be complete, and 
though it may often be neceflary in a real campaign to pafs rivers or lakes, 
yet no river is marked on the Zzd/az, as it 1s on the Chinefe, chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of fhips with horfes, elephants, and infantry em- 
battled on a plain, is an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe of dice 


may, 
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may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation of war, in which fortune 
has unqueftionably a great fhare, but it feems to exclude chefs from the 
rank, which has beén affigned to it, among the {ciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of s7/, except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held concealed: neverthelefs we find, 
that the moves in the game defcribed by VY As A were to a certain degree 
regulated by chance; for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that, “if 
* cmque be thrown, the 4g or a pawn muft be moved; if quatre, the 
“ elephant ; if trois, the ۵۳/۵ ; and if deux, the boat.” 


He then proceeds to the moves: “the 4zg paffes freely on all fides 
“ but over ore fquare only ; and with the fame limitation, the pawn 
* moves, but he advances ftraight forward, and kills his enemy through 
* an angle; the elephant marches in. all directions, as far as his driver 
‘ pleafes; the 4orfe runs obliquely, traverfing three fquares; and the 
“ (hip goes over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has 
the powers of our gueen, as we are pleafed to call the minifter, or general, 
of the Perfans, and the /hip has the motion of the piece, to which we 
give the unaccountable appellation of 4:/bop, but with a reftrition, which 
muft greatly leffen his value. 


A 


The bard next exhibits a few general rules and fuperficial directions 
for the condu&t of the game : “the pawns and the /hzp both kill and may 
“ be voluntarily killed; while the 47mg, the elephant, and the borfè may 
* flay the foe, but cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. Let each player 
* preferve his own forces with extreme care, fecuring his 4g above 
* all, and not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an inferior, piece." Herc 
the commentator on the Purdn obferves, that, the Zor/e, who has the 
choice of e;gbt moves from any central pofition, muft be preferred to the 
fP:p, who has only the choice of four; but this argument would not 


have equal weight in the common game, where the 01/29۸۵ and tower 
command 
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command a whole line, and where, a knight is always of lefs value thaw 
a tower in action, or the bifhop of that fide, on which the attack is be- 
gun, “It is by the overbearing power of the elephant, that the king 
* fights boldly ; let the whole army, therefore, be abandoned, in order 
* to fecure the e/epbant : the king muft never. place one elephant before 
* another, according to the rule of Go’rama, unlefs he be compelled 
* by want of room, for he would thus commit a dangerous fault; and, 
“ if he can flay ome of two hoftile. elephants, he muft deftroy that on his 
* left hand." The lat rule is extremely obfcure; but, as Go’rama 
was an illuftrious lawyer and.philofopher, he would not have conde- 
feended to leave: directions for the game of Chaturanga, if it had net 
been held in great eftimation by the ancient fages of India. . 


All that remains of the paflage, which was copied for me by Ra’/pHaA’ 
CA'NT and explained by him, relates to the feveral modes, in which a 
partial fuccefs or complete vidtory may be obtained by any one of the. 
four: players ; for we íhall.fee, that, as if a difpute bad arifen between 
two allies, one of the. kings may affume the.command of all the forces, 
and aim at feparate conqueft. — Firft ;. * When any one king has placed 
* himfelf on the fquare of another king, which advantage is called S7x- 
“ bafana, or the tbrone, he wins a-ftake ; which is doubled, if he.Kill the 
*¢ adverfe monarch, when he feizes his place ; and, if he. can feat himfeif 
* om the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the whole army.” 
Secondly ; ‘* If he can occupy fucceflively the thrones of all three princes, 
‘“‘ he obtains the victory, which is named Chaturajz, and, the ftake is 
* doubled, if he kill the laft of the three, juft before he takes pofleflion: 
* of his throne ; but, if he kill him. on his throne, the ftake is quadru- 
* pled." Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a. real warfare, a king 
may be confidered as victorious, when he feizes the metropolis of his ad- 
verfary ; but, if he can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and 
relieves his people from any further foltcitude. ‘ Both in gaining the 

« Smbafana - 
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<“ Sinbéfana and the Chaturaj?, fays VYA'SA, the king muft be fupported 
<“ by the elephants or by all the forces united.” Thirdly ; “ When one 
* player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner has 
* been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can feize both the 
¢ adverfe kings ; or, if he cannot effect their capture, he may exchange 
* his king for one of them, againft the general rule, and thus redeem 
* the allied prince, who will fupply his place.” This advantage has the 
name of Nripacrifht'a, or recovered by the king; and the Naucacrifht'a 
feems to be analogous to it, but confined to the cafe of hips. Fourthly ; 
* [f a pawn can march to any fquare on the oppofite extremity of the 
* board, except that of the king, or that of the fhip, he affumes what- 
<“ ever power belonged to that fquare ; and this promotion is called Shaf- 
<“ bada, or the fix firides.” Here we find the rule, with a fingular ex- 
ception, concerning the advancement of pawns, which often occafions a 
moft interefting ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has furnifhed 
the poets and moralifts of Zra£za and Perfa with many lively reflections on 
human life. It appears, that “ this privilege of Shat pada was not allow- 
“ able, in the opinion of Go rama, when a player had three pawns on 
“ the board; but, when only one pawn and one fhip remained, the 
“ nawn might advance even to the fquare of a king ora fhip, and aflume 
* the power of either."  Fifthly ; “ According to the Racfhafa’s, or 
* giants (that is, the people of Lanca, where the game was invented), 
* there could be neither victory nor defeat, if a king were left on the 
<“ plain without force; a fituation which they موه‎ ba.” 
Sixthly ; “ If three fhips happen to meet, and the fourth fhip can be 
* brought up to them in the remaining angle, this has the name of 777- 
<“ bannaucó; and the player of the fourth feizes all the others." Two 
or three of the remaining couplets are fo dark, either from an error in 
the manufcript or from the antiquity of the language, that I could not 
underftand the Pandit’s explanation of them, and fufpect that they gave 
even him very indiftin& ideas ; but.it would be eafy, if it were worth 

while, 


ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. Say, 


while, to play at the game by the preceding rules; and a little practice 
would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circumf{tance, in this 
extract from the Puran, feems very furprizing: all games of hazard are 
pofitively forbidden by MzNu, yet the game of Chaturanga, in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya’sa himfelf, whofe lawtract ap- 
pears with that of GO TAMA among the eighteen books, which form the 
Dbhermaftiflra ; but, as RA DHA'cA'NT and his preceptor JAGANNA' T'H 
are both employed by government in compiling a Digeft of Indian laws, 
and as both of them, efpecially the venerable Sage of Tribéu7, underftand 
the game, they are able, I prefume, to affign reafons, why it fhould 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly taught 


by ancient and modern Brahmans, 
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AN 


INDIAN GRANT OF LAND 


IN Y.C. 1018, 


LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 
By Tue PRESIDENT. 


As explained by RA'MALO/CHAN PANDIT, communicated by General CARNAC. 


OM. Victory and ELEVATION! 
STANZAS. 


May He, who in all affairs claims precedence in adoration ; may that 
Gan'anayaca, averting calamity, preferve you from danger! 


2, May that Siva conftantly preferve you, on whofe head fhines 
(GanGa’) the daughter of Jannu_ refembling-the-pure-crefcent-rifing- 
from-the-fummit-of-SumME Ru ! (a compound word of fixteen fyllables). 


5. May that God, the caufe of fuccefs, the caufe of felicity, who keeps, 
placed even by himfelf on his forehead a fection of the-moon-with-cool- 
beams; drawn-in-the-form-of- a-line-refembling-that-in -the-infinitely- 
bright fpike-of-a-frefh-blown-Cézace (who is) adorned-with-a-grove-of- 
thick-red locks-tied-with-the-Prince-of-Serpents, be always prefent and 
favourable to you ! ۱ 

VOL. I. AA py deed he 
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4. The fon of Ji mu’race’ru ever affeCtionate, named JMU TAVA ~ 
IANA, who, furely, preferved (the Serpent) S’aNc’HACHU’D’A from Ga- 
rud'a (tbe Eagle of Visunu), was famed in the three worlds, having 
neglected his own body, as ìf it had been grafs, for the fake of others. 


5. (Two couplets in rhyme.) In his family was a monarch (named) 
CAPARDIN (or, with thick batir, a title of MAuaA'pE'vA), chief of the 
race of Sr/LA'nA, repreffing the infolence of his foes; and from him 
came a fon, named PurAs'AcTI, equal in encreafing glory to the fun's 


bright circle. 


6. When that fon of CAPARDIN was a new-born infant, through fear 
of him, homage was paid by all his colle&ed enemies, with water held 
aloft in their hands, to the delight of his realm. 


7. From him came a fon, the only warriour on earth, named SRi’var- 
PUVANNA, a Hero in the theatre of battle. 


8. His fon, called S'Rr' JHANJHA, was highly celebrated, and the pre- 
ferver of bis country; he afterwards became the Sovereign of Geguz: he 
had a beautiful form. 


.o. From him came a fon, whofe-renown-was-far-extended-and-who~ 
confounded-the-mind-with-his-wonderful-a&s, the fortunate BAjJJADA 
Dz'vaA: he was a monarch, a gem in-the-diadem-of-the-world's-circum- 
férence ; who ufed only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily on 
the plain of combat ; and in whofe bofom the Fortune of Kings herfelf 
‘ amoroufly played, as 7 the bofom of the foe of Mura (or VisHnv). 


10, Like JAYANTA, fon to the foe of Vrirra (or InpR4), like 
SHAN- 
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SHANMUC HA (or CARTICE'YA) nto Pura'RI (or MAHA‘DE va) then 
fprang from him a fortunate fon, with a true heart, invincible ; 


11, Who in liberality was Carna before our eyes, in truth even 
YuDHISHTHIRA, in glory a blazing Sun, and the rod of Ga’La (or 
YAMA, Judge of the infernal regions ) to his enemies ; 


12. By whom the great counfellors, who were under his protection, 
and others near 4im, are preferved in this world: he is a conqueror, 
named with propriety S'ARANA'GATA VAJRAPANJARADE'VA. 


13. By whom when this world was over-fhadowed with-continual- 
prefents-of-gold, for his liberality he was named JAGADARTHI (or En- 
riching the World) in the midít of the three regions of the univerfe. 


14. Thofe Kings affuredly, whoever they may be, who are endued 
with minds capable of ruling their refpeCtive dominions, praife him for 
the greatnefs of his veracity, generofity, and valour ; azd to thofe princes, 
who are deprived of their domains, and feek his protection, he allots a 
firm fettlement: may he, the Grandfather of the Ra’ya, be victorious! 
be is the fpiritual guide of Ars counfellors, and they are his pupils. Yet 
farther. 


15. He, by whom the title of Gomma’ya was conferred on ۵ 
who attained the object of his defire; by whom the realm, fhaken by a 
man named E'vAPADE'vA, was even made firm, and by whom, being 
the prince of Mamalambuva (1 fuppofe, Mam/é?, or. Bombay) fecurity 
from fear was given to me broken with affiction; He was the King, 
named S’rr’ ViruDANCA: how can he be otherwife painted? Here fix 
Syllables are effaced in one of the Grants; and this verfe ts not in tbe other. 


16, Elis 
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16. His fon was named BAJJADADE'vA, a gem on the forehead of 
monarchs, eminently fkilled in morality; whofe deep thoughts all the 
people, clad in horrid armour, praife even to this day. 


17, Then was born his brother the prince ARIcE’s Arr (a lion among 
his foes), the beft of good men; who, by overthrowing the ftrong moun- 
tain of his proud enemies, did the a& of a thunder-bolt ; having formed 
great defigns even in his childhood, and having feen the Lord of the 
Moon (Mana‘pr'va) fanamg before him, he marched by his father’s 
order, attended by his troops, and by valour fubdued the world. 


Yet more——————————. 


18, Having raifed up his flain foe on his fharp {word, he fo afflicted 
the women in the hoflile palaces, that their forelocks fell difordered, 
their garlands of bright flowers dropped from their necks on the vafes of 
their breafts, and the black luftre of their eyes difappeared. 


10. A warriour,the plant of whofe fame grows up over the temple of 
BnauMa's Egg (the univerfe), from-the repeated-watering-of-it-with- 
the-drops-that-fell-from-the-eyes-o£-the-wives-of-his-flaughtered-foe. 


Afterwards by the multitude of his innate virtues (then follows a com- 
pound word of an hundred and fifty-two fyllables ) the-fortunate-ARICE's A- 
RI-De’vARA JA-Lord-of-the-great-circle-adorned-with-all-the-company- 
of-princes-with- VAJRAPANJARA-of-whom-men-{eek-the-proteChion-an- 
elephant’s-hook-in-the-forehead - of -the- world-pleafed-with-encreafing- 
vice-a-Flamingo-bird-in-the-pool-decked-with-flowers-like-thofe-of-para- 
difc-and-witlii- A!DITY A-PAN DI T A-chief-cf-the-diftricts-of-the-world- 
through-the-liberality-of-the-lord-of-the-W eftern-Sea-holder-of-innate- 


knowledge- who - bears-a- golden -eagle-on-his-ftandard-defcended-from- 
the- 
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the-ftock-of Ji’Mu’TAVa’HANA-king-of-the-race-of-Si/dra-Sovereign-of- 
the-City-of-Tagara-Supreme-ruler-of-exalted-counfellors-affembled-when- 
extended-fame-had-been-attained (the monarch thus defcribed) governs 
the-whole-region-of-Cózcana-confifting-of-fourteen-hundred-villages-with 
cities-and- other- places-comprehended-in-many-diftri&ts-acquired-by-his- 
arm. Thus he fupports the burden of thought concerning this domain. 
The Chief-Minifter S'Ri Va'sAPA1YA azd the very-religioufly-purified 
SRi VA'RDHIYAPAIYA being at this time prefent, he, the fortunate 
ARICE SARIDEVARA‘JA, Sovereign of the great circle, thus addreffes 
even all who inhabit-the-city-5/Rnr STHA/NACA (or the Manjfion of 
LAcsunw'1), his-own-kinfmen-and-others-there-affembled, princes-coun- 
fellors-priefts-minifters-fuperiors-inferiors-fubject-to- his-commands, alfo 
the-lords-of diftricts,-the- Governors-of towns-chiefs-of-villages-the-maf- 
ters-of- families-employed-or-unemployed-fervants-of-the-King-and-Z;;- 
countrymen. Thus he greets all-the-holy-men-and-others-inhabiting- 
the-city-of Hanyamana: reverence be to you, as it is becoming, with.all 
the marks of refpect, falutation, and praife! 


STANZA. 
Wealth is inconftant ; youth, deftroyed in an inftant; avd life, placed 
between the teeth of CRiranra (or Yama before mentioned). 


Neverthelefs neglect zs fhown to the felicity of departed anceftors. 
Oh! how aftonifhing are the efforts of men ! 


And thus.—Youth is publickly fwallowed-up-by-the-giantefs Old-Age 
admitted-into-its-inner manfion; and the bodily-frame-is-equally-ob- 
noxious-to-the-aflault-of - death-of-age-and-the- mifery-born-with-man- 
of-feparation-between-united-friends- like -falling- from - heaven-into-the- 
lower regions: riches and life are two things more-moveable-than-a- 
drop-of water-trembling-on-the - leaf- of- a - lotos-fhaken- by- the- wind : 

and 
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and the world is like-the-firft delicate-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree. Con- 
fidering this in {fecret with a firm difpafiionate underftanding, and alfo the 
fruit cf liberal donations mentioned Zy the wife, 1 called to mind thefe 


STANZAS. 
i. In the Satya, Tretd, and Dwdper Ages, great piety was celebrated: 
but in this Ca/yuga the Afun’s have nothing to commend but liberality. 


2. Not fo produdiive of fruit is learning, not fo productive is piety, as 
liberality, fay the Muzz’s, in this Ca/z Age. And, thus was it faid by the 
۱۳۳۳۱۱۲۵ ۷۲۸ ۵ 6 


3. Cold was the firft offspring of Fire; the Earth zs the daughter of 
Visunu, and kine are the children of the Sun: the three worlds, zbere- 
fore, are afluredly given by him, who makes a gift of Gold, Earth, and 
Cattle. 


4. Our deceafed fathers clap their hands, our Grandfathers exult: 


faying, “a donor of land is born in our family : he will redeem us.” 


5. A donation of land to good perfons, for holy pilgrimages, and on 
the (five) folemn days of the moon, is the mean of paffing over the deep 
boundlefs ocean of the world. 


6. White parafols, and elephants mad with pride (the zafgzza of royalty) 
are the flowers of a grant of land : the fruit zs INDRA in heaven. 


Thus, confirming the declarations of the-ancient- Mug s-learned-in-the 
diftin&ion-between-juftice-and-injuftice, for the fake of benefit to my 
mother, my father, and myfelf, on the fifteenth of the bright moon of 


Cartica, in the middle of the year Pingala (perhaps of the Serpent], 
when 
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when nine hundred and forty years, fave one, are reckoned as paft from 
the time of King S’ACA, or, in figures, the -year 039, of the bright moon 
of Cartica 15 (that is 1708—939==76y years ago from Y.C. 1787. 
The moon being then full and eclipfed, I having bathed in the oppofite 
fea refembling-the-girdles-round-the- waift-of-the-female-Earth, tinged- 
with-a-variety-of-rays-like- many - exceedingly - bright-rubies,- pearls-az4- 
otber-gems, with-water-whofe-mud- was-become-mufk-throu eh-the-fre- 
quent-bathing-of-the-fragrant-bofom -of-beautiful - Goddefles -rifing-up- 
after-having-dived-in-it ;-and having offered to the fun, the divine lumi- 
nary, the-gem-of-one-circle-of-heaven, eye-of-the-three-worlds, Lord of- 
the lotos, a difh embellifhed-with-flowers-of-various-forts (this dith is 
filled with the plant Daréha, vice in the hufk, different flowers, and 
fandal) have granted to him, who has viewed the preceptor of the Gods 
and of Demons, who has adored the Sovereign Deity the-hufband-of- 
AM21cA' (or DuRGA?), has facrificed-caufed-others-to-facrificey-has read- 
caufed-others-to- read-and-has- performed-the-reft-of-the-fix (Sacerdotal) 
functions ; who-is-eminently-{killed-in-the-whole-bulinefs-of-performing- 
facrifices, who-has-held-up the-root-and-ftalk-of-the-facred-lotos ; who- 
inhabits-the-city-Sri STHA’NACA (or abode of Fortune), defcended 
from JAMADAGNI; who-performs-due-rites-in-the-holy-ftream ; who- 
diftintl y-knows-the-myfterious-branches (of the Védas), the domeftick 
prieft, the reader, Sri Ticcapatya, fon of Sri CHCH’HINTAPAIYA 
the aftronomer, for-the-purpofe-of-facrificing-caufing-others to-facrifice- 
reading -caufing-others-to-read-and-difcharging- the-reft of- the-fix - (Sa- 
cerdotal-) duties, of performing-the (daily fervice of) Vais wadéva with 
offerings of rice, milk, and materials of facrifice, and-of-completing-with 
due-folemnity the facrifice-of-fire-of doing-fuch-acts-as-muft-continually- 
be-done, and fuch-as-muft-occafionally-be-performed, of paying-due- 
honours to guefts and ftrangers, and-offupporting his-own-family, the 
village of Céavinara-ftanding-at-the-extremity of-the-territory of Vat/a- 
raja, and the boundaries of which ere, to the Eaft the village of Péa- 
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gamba and a water-fall-from a mountain; to the South the villages of 
Nágámbá and Máládéngaricà ; to the Weft the river Sémbarapallica ; to 
the North the villages of Sdmbivé and Catiydlaca; and befides this the 
full (difirict) of Téocabala Pallica, the boundaries of which are to the 
Eat Sidabal; to the South the river Mst hala; to the Welt Cacddéva, 
Hallapaliica, and Bédaviraca; to the North Talévali Pallica; and alfo 
the Village of Aulactya, the boundaries of which (are) to the Eaft 7Z44- 
ga; to the South Gouini; to the Weft Charicd, to the North Calibalà- 
yachol: (that land) thus furveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and limited-to- 
its-proper-bounds, with-its-herbage-wood-and-water, and with-power-of- 
punifhing-for-the-ten-crimes, except that before given as the portion of 
Déva, or of Brahma, Y have hereby releafed, and limited-by-the-dura- 
ton-of-the-fun-the-moon-and-mountains, confirmed with-the-ceremony- 
of adoration, with a copious effufion of water and with the higheft acts- 
of-worlhip ; ad the fame land fhall be enjoyed by his lineal-and-colla- 
teral-heirs, or caufed-to-be-enjoyed, nor fhall difturbance be given by any 
perfon whatever: fince it is thus declared by great Munt s. 


STANZAS. 
i. The Farth is enjoyed by many kings, by 5a'GAR, and by others: 
to whomfoever the foil at any time belongs, to him at that time belong 


the fruits of it. 


2, A fpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue; a continued fupport, 
with great trouble: therefore, even the R7/27's declare, that a continuance 


of fupport is better than a fingle gift. 


3. Exalted Emperors of good difpofitions have given land, as Ra’M4- 
BHADRA advifes, again and again: this is the true bridge of juftice for 
fovereigns: from time to time (O kings) that bridge muft be repaired 


by you, 
4. Thofe 


r) 
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4. Thofe pofleflions here below, which have been granted in former 
times by fovereigns, given for-the-fake-of-religion-increafe-of-wealth-or 
of-fame, are exactly equal to flowers, which have been offered to a 
Deity: what good man would refume fuch gifts? 


Thus, confirming the precepts of ancient Mun? s, all future kings muft 
eather the fruit-of-obferving-religious-duties; and let not the ftain-of-the 
crime-of-deftroying-this-grant be borne henceforth by any-one: fince, 
whatever prince, being fupplicated, fhall, through avarice, having-his- 
mind-wholly-furrounded-with-the-gloom-of- ignorance-contemptuoufly- 
difmifs-the-injured-{upliant, He, being guilty of five great and fve fmall 
crimes, fhall long in darknefs inhabit Raurava, Mabdraurava, Andba, 
Tamifra, and the other places of punifhment. And thus it is declared 
Dyatie divine VYASA : 


STANZAS. 
t. He, who feizes land, given-by-himfelf or by-another (fovereign), 
will rot among worms, himfelf a worm, in the midft of ordure. 


2. They, who feize granted-land, are born again, living with great 
fear, in dry cavities of trees in the unwatered forefts on the Vinddbian 


(mountains). 


3. By feizing one cow, one vefture, or even one nail’s breadth of 
ground, a king continues in hell till an univerfal deftruction of the world 


has happened. 


4. By (a gift of) a thoufand gardens, and by (a gift of) a hundred 
pools of water, by (giving) a hundred /ac of oxen, a difleifor of (granted) 
land is not cleared from offence. 


VOI 4 5 5. A 
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5. A grantor of land remains in heaven fixty thoufand years; a dif- 


feifor, and he, who refufes to do juftice, continues as many (years) in 
hell. 


And, agreeably to this, in what 1s written by the hand of the Secre- 
tary, (the King) having ordered it, declares his own intention; as it is 
written by the command of me, fovereign of the great Circle, the fortu- 
nate ARICcE’sARI DE’vARA/JA, fon of the Sovereign of the Great Circle, 
the Fortunate, invincible, DE’V AR AJ A. 


And this is written, by order of the Fortunate King, by me Jo-usBa, 
the brother's-fon-of S'ni! NA'GALAIY A,-the great-Bard,-dwelling-in-the 
royal palace ; engraved-on-plates-of-copper by Vz'DAPA1YA'sÍon MaNA 
Dua’ra Patya. Thus (it ends). 


Whatever herein (may be) defective in-one-fyllable, or have-one-fylla~ 
ble-redundant, all that is (neverthelefs) complete evidence (of the grant) 
Thus (ends the whole). 
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THE STAFF OF FIRUZ SHALI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSCRIT, 
As explained by Ra'‘DHACA'NTA SARMAN. 


by Tug PRESIDENT. 


Ox a very fingular monument near Debt, an outline of which is here 
exhibited, and which the natives call the Staff of Fr'Ru'z Suam, are 
feveral old Infcriptions partly in ancient Nágari letters, and partly in a 
character yet unknown; and Lieutenant Colonel PoriER, having pro- 
cured exact impreffions of them, prefents the Society with an accurate 
copy of all the infcriptions. Five of them are in San/crit, and, for the 
moft part, intelligible ; but it will require great attention and Icifure to 
decypher the others: if the language be San/crit, the powers of the un- 
known letters may perhaps hereafter be difcovered by the ufual mode of 
decyphering ; and that mode, carefully applied even at firt, may lead to 
a difcovery of the language. In the mean time a literal verfion of the 
legible infcriptions is laid before you : they are on the whole fufliciently 
clear, but the fenfe of one or two paflages is at prefent inexplicable. 


I. 
The firt, on the Southweft fide of the pillar, is perfe&ly detached 
from 
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from the reft: it is about feventeen feet from the bafe, and two fect 


higher than the other infcriptions. 


O'M. 
In the year 1230, on the firft day of the Bright half of the month 
Vaifác'b (a monument), of the Fortunate-Vr'SALA-DE'vA-Íon of thc- 
Fortunate-AMILLA Deva,-King-of-Sacambhari. 


11. 

The next, which is engraved as a fpecimen of the character, confifts 
of two ftanzas in four lines; but each hemiftich is imperfe& at the end, 
the two firft wanting /evez, and the two laft five, fyllables : the word Sa- 
cambbari in the former infcription enables us to fupply the clofe of the 
third hemiftich. 

OM. 

As far as Vindhya, as far as Himadri (the mountain of Snow), he was 
not deficient in celebrity........ making 4ryaverta (the Land of 
Virtue, or India), even once more what its name fignifies...... He 
having departed, PRATIVA'HAMA'NA TiLACA (is) king of Sdcambbar? : 
/ Sácam only remains on the monument) by us (the region between) Hi- 
mawat and Vindbya has been made tributary. 


In the year from Sr? VICRAMA'DITYA 123, in the Bright half of the 
month Vaifach .... at that time the RZjaputra Sri BALLACA was Prime 


Minifter. 


The fecond ftanza, fupplied partly from the laft infcription, and partly 


by conjecture, will run thus : 


vritté sa pratrvdbamána tilacaó sdcambbaribbüpatib 


afmabhibh caradam vyadbayi binawadvindhyatavimand alam. 
The 
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The date 123 is here perfectly clear ; at leaft it 1s clear, that only three 
figures are-written, without even room for a cipher after them ; whence 
we may guefs, that the double circle in the former infcription was only 
an ornament, or the neutral termination aw: if fo, the date of doth is 
the year of CuRIsT /xty-/even; but, if the double circle be a Zero, the 
monument of Vr'sALA DE'vA is as modern as the year 1174 or zzeteen 
years before the conqueft of De2/; by Suina'Bu'ppr x. 


HI and IV. 
The two next infcriptions were in the fame words, but the ftanzas, 
which in the fourth are extremely mutilated, are tolerably perfect in the 
third, wanting only a few fyllables at the beginning of the hemiftichs : 


yah cfhivéfhu prahartá nripatifhu vinamatcandharéfhu prafannah 
—vah s'ambi puríndrah jagati vijayaté vífala cfhónipálah 
... da fájnya éfha vijayi fantánaJánátmajah 


.. püánán cfíhemáftu bruvatamudyógas'ànyanmanah 


He, who 1s refentful to kings intoxicated with pride, indulgent to thofe, 
whofe necks arehum bled, an INDRA in the city of Cau/émbi (I fufpect 
Caufambt, a city near Haffinapur, to be the true reading), wha is victo- 
rious in the world, Vi'sALa, fovereign of the earth: he gives... . his 
commands being obeyed, he is a conqueror, the fon of SAN TA'NAJA'NA, 
whofe mind, when his foes fay, ° Let there be mercy, is free from fur- 


ther hoftihty. 


This infcription was engraved, in the prefence of Sr Tinaca Raja, 
by SRI PATI, the fon of Ma'naAvA, a C4yafi'ba, of a family in Gaud'a, 


or Bengal. 
V. 


The fifth feems to be an elegy on the death of a king named Vi- 
GRAHA, 


5A2 


GRAHA, who is reprefented as only flumbering: the laft hemiftich is 
hardly legible and very obícure; but the fenfe of both ftanzas appears to 
be this. 

O'M. 

1. An offence to the eyes of (thy) enemy’s contort (thou) by-whom- 
fortune-was-given-to-every fuppliant, thy fame, joined to extenfive do- 
minion, fhines, as we defire, before us: the heart of (thy) foes was vacant, 
even as a path in a defert, where men are hindred from paffing, O fortu- 
nate VIGRAHA Ra JaDE’va, in the jubilee occafioned by thy march. 


2. May thy abode, O VicRaua, fovereign of the world, be fixed, as 
in reafon (it ought), in the bofoms, embellifhed with love’s allurements 
and full of dignity, of the women with beautiful eyebrows, who were 
married to thy enemies! Whether thou art INDRA, or VISHNU, or 
Siva, there is even no deciding: thy foes (are) fallen, like defcending 
water ; oh ! why doft thou, through delufion, continue fleeping ? 


DN 


ON 
THE BAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BEAK. 
Defcribed by Av HAR Ati’ Kua’n اه‎ ۰ 


TRANSLATED BY THE PRESIDENT. 





Tue little bird, called Baya in Hindi, Berbera in Sanferit, Babui in 
the dialed of Bengal, Cibù in Perfian, and Tenawwit in Arabick, from 
his remarkably pezdez£ neft, is rather larger than a fparrow, with yellow- 
brown plumage, a yellowifh head and feet, a light-coloured breaft, and a 
conick beak very thick in proportion to his body. This bird is exceed- 
ingly common in Hinduflàn: he is aftonifhingly fenfible, faithful, and 
docile, never voluntarily deferting the place where his young were 
hatched, but not averfe, like moft other birds, to the fociety of mankind, 
and eafily taught to perch on the hand of his mafter. In a ftate of na- 
ture he generally builds his neft on the higheft tree, that he can find, ef- 
pecially on the palmyra, or on the Zzd/az fig-tree, and he prefers that, 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet: he makes it of grafs, 
which he weaves ‘like cloth and fhapes like a large bottle, fufpending it 
firmly on the branches, but fo as to rock with the wind, and placing it 
with its entrance downwards to fecure it from birds of prey. His neft 
ufually confifts of two or three chambers; and it is the popular belief, 
that he lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at night and 


confines with moift clay, or with cow-dung : that fuch flies are often found 
in 
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in his neft, where pieces of cow-dung are alfo ftuck, is indubitable ; but, 
as their light could be of little ufe to him, it feems probable that he only 
feeds on them. He may be taught with eafe to fetch a piece of paper, 
or any {mall thing, that his mafter points out to him: it is an attefted 
fact, that, if a ring be dropped into a deep well, and a fignal given to 
him, he will fly down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his mafter with apparent exultation; 
and it is confidently aflerted, that, if a houfe or any other place be fhown 
to him once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately on a pro- 
per fignal being made. One inftance of his docility I can myfelf men- 
tion with confidence, having often bcen an eye witnefs of it: the young 
Hindu women at Bandres and in other places wear very thin plates of 
gold, called ¢ica’s, flightly fixed by way of ornament between their eye- 
brows; and, when they pais through the ftreets, it is not uncommon for 
the youthful libertines, who amufe themfelves with training Baya’s, to 
give them a fign which they underftand, and fend them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their miftrefles, which they bring in 
triumph to the lovers. The Baya feeds naturally on grafs-hoppers and 
other infects, but will fubfift, when tame, on pulfe macerated in water: 
his flefh is warm and drying, of eafy digeftion, and recommended, in 
medical books, as a folvent of ftone in the bladder or kidneys; but of 
that virtue there 1s no fufhcient proof. The female lays many beautiful 
eggs refembling large pearls: the white of them, when they are boiled, is 
tranfparent, and the flavour of them is exquifitely delicate. When many 
Bayas are affembled on a high tree, they make a lively din, but it is 
rather chirping than finging ; their want of mufical talents is, however, 
amply fupplied by their wonderful fagacity, in which they are not ex- 
celled by any feathered inhabitants of the foreft. 
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ON 


Tilk PANGOLIN OF BAHAR. 


Sent by MATTHEW LESLIE, E/4. 


AND DESCRIBED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Tuer fingular animal, which M. Burron defcribes by the name 
of Pangolin, is well known in Europe fince the publication of his 
Natural Hiftory and GoLtpsmiTn’s elegant abridgement of it; but, if 
the figure exhibited by BurroN was accurately delineated from the three 
animals, the fpoils of which he had examined, we muft confider that, 
which has been lately brought from Caracdiah to Chitra, and fent thence 
to the Prefidency, as a remarkable variety, if not a different fpecies, of 
the Pangolin: ours has hardly any neck, and, though fome filaments are 
difcernible between the fcales, they can fcarce be called briftles ; but the 
principal difference is in the tail ; that of BurroNn’s animal being long, 
and tapering almoft to a point, while that of ours is much fhorter, ends 
obtufely, and refembles in form and flexibility the tail of a lobfter. In 
other refpects, as far as we can judge from the dead fubje&t, it has all the 
charaéters of BurFron’s Pangolin; a name derived from that, by which 
the animal is diftinguifhed in fava, and confequently preferable to Manzs or 
Pholidotus, or any other appellation deduced from an European language. 
As to the /caly hzard, the fcaled Armadillo, and the five-nailed Ant-eater, 
they are manifeftly improper defignations of this animal ; which is neither 
a lizard, nor an armadillo in the common acceptation; and, though it be 

VOL I. 4c an 
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an ant-eater, vct it effentially differs from the Jarry quadruped ufually 
known by that general defcription. We are told, that the Malabar name 
of this animal is Sungu: the natives of Bahar call it Bajar-cit, or, as 
they explain the word, Stone-vermine ; and, in the ftomach of the animal 
before us, was found about a teacupful of fmall fones, which had proba- 
bly been fwallowed for the purpofe of facilitating digeftion ; but the name 
alludes, I believe, to the Aardue/s of the fcales; for Vajracit'a means in 
Sanferit the Diamond, or Thunderbolt, reptile, and Vajra is a common 
figure in the Jvdian poetry for any thing exceflively bard. "The Vajra- 
cif a is believed by the Panaits to be the animal, which gnaws their /zcred 
fone, called Sálgrámas ilà ; but the Pangolin has apparently no teeth, and 
the Sd/eráms, many of which look as if they had been worm-eaten, are 
perhaps only decayed in part by expofure to the air. 


This animal had a long tongue fhaped hike that of a cameleon ; and, if 
it was nearly adult, as we may conclude from the young one found in 
it, the dimenfions of it were much lefs than thofe, which BurroN af- 
figns generally to his Pangolin ; for he defcribes its length as fix, feven, or 
eight feet including the tail, which is almoft, he fays, as long as the 
body, when it has attained its full growth ; whereas ours is but thirty- 
four inches long from the extremity of the tail to the point of the fnout, 
and the length of the tail is fourteen inches; but, exclufively of the 
head, which is five inches long, the tail and body are, indeed, nearly of 
the fame length ; and the {mall difference between them may fhow, if 
BurroN be corre& in this point, that the animal was young: the cir- 
cumference of its body in the thickeft part 1s twenty inches, and that of 
the tail, only twelve. 


We cannot venture to fay more of this extraordinary creature, which 
feems to conftitute the firft ftep from the quadruped to the reptile, until 
we have examined it alive, and obferved its different inftin&ts ; but, as we 

are 
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are affured, that it is common in the country round Addnpur, and at 
Chatigdm, where the native Mufelmans call it the Land-carp, we fhall 
poffibly be able to give on fome future occalion a fuller account of it. 
There are in our Indian provinces many animals, and many hundreds of 
medicinal plants, which have either not been defcribed at all, or, what is 
worfe, ill defcribed by the naturalifts of Europe; and to procure perfect 
defcriptions of them from actual examination, with accounts of their 
feveral w/es in medicine, diet, or manufactures, appears to be one of the 


moft important objects of our inflitution. 


ON 


THE LORIS, 


OR 


SLOW PAGED LEMUR. 


By Tue PRESIDENT. 


‘Tue fingular animal, which moft of you faw alive, and of which I 
now lay before you a perfectly accurate figure, has been very correctly 
defcribed by LiNNzEus; except that //c£led would have been a jufter 
epithet than awed for the dent claws on its hinder indices, and that ۶۵ 
fize of a fquirrel feems an improper, becaufe a variable, meafure : its con- 
figuration and colours are particularized alfo with great accuracy by 
M. DAUBENTON ; but the fhort account of the Loris by M. De Bur- 
FON appears unfatisfactory, and his engraved reprefentation of it has 
little refemblance to nature; fo little that, when I was endeavouring to 
find in his work a defcription of the quadrumane, which had juft been 
lent me from Dacca, I pafled over the chapter on the Loris, and afcertained 
it merely by feeing in a note the Linnean character of the flowpaced 
Lemur. The illuftrious French naturalift, whom, even when we criti- 
cife a few parts of his noble work, we cannot but name with admiration, 
obferves of the Loris, that, from the proportion of its body and limbs, one 
would not fuppofe it flow in walking or leaping, and intimates an opinion, 

that 
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that SEBA gave this animal the epithet of //[oxozoving, from fome fancied 
likenefs to the floth of America: but, though its body be remarkably 
long in proportion to the breadth of it, and the hinder legs, or more 
properly arms, much longer than thofe before, yet the Lorts, in fact, 
walks or climbs very flowly, and is, probably, unable to leap. Neither 
its genus nor fpecies, we find, are new: yet, as its temper and inftincts 
are undefcribed, and as the Natural Hiffory by M. DE Burron, or the 
Syflem of Nature by LINN#US, cannot always be readily procured, I 
have fet down a few remarks on the form, the manners, the name, and 
the country of my little favourite, who engaged my affection, while he 
lived, and whofe memory I wifh to perpetuate. 


I. This male animal had four hands, each five-fingered ; palms, naked; 
nails, round; except thofe of the indices behind, which were long, 
curved, pointed ; hair, very thick, efpecially on the haunches, extremely 
foft, moftly dark grey, varied above with brown and a tinge of ruflet ; 
darker on the back, paler about the face and under the throat, reddiíh 
towards the rump; no tail, a dorfal ftripe, broad, chefnut-coloured, nar- 
rower towards the neck ; a head, almoft {pherical : a countenance, ex- 
preflive and interefting ; eyes, round, large, approximated, weak in the 
day time, glowing and animated at night ; a white vertical {tripe between 
them ; eye-lafhes, black, fhort; ears, dark, rounded, concave; great 
acutenefs at night both in feeing and hearing ; a face, hairy, flattifh ; a 
nofe, pointed, not much elongated ; the upper lip, cleft; canine teeth, 


comparatively long, very fharp. 


More than this I could not obferve on the living animal ; and he died 
ata feafon, when I could neither attend a difle&ion of his body, nor 
with propriety requeft any of my medical friends to perform fuch an 
operation during the heats of 7//uguf/ ; but I opened his jaw and counted 


only two incifors above and as many below, which might have been a 
NIIS. ec defect, 
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defect, in the individual; and it is mentioned fimply as a fat without 


any intention to cenfure the generick arrangement of LiN Nagus. 


II. In his manners he was for the moft part gentle, except in the cold 
feafon, when his temper feemed wholly changed; and his creator, who 
made him fo fenfible of cold, to which he muft often have been expofed 
even in his native forefts, gave him, probably, for that reafon his thick 
fur, which we rarely fee on animals in thefe tropical climates: to me, 
who not only conftantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week in water 
accommodated to the feafons, and whom he clearly diftinguifhed from 
others, he was at all times grateful ; but, when I difturbed him in winter, 
he was ufually indignant, and feemed to reproach me with the uneafinefs 
which he felt, though no pofhible precautions had been omitted to keep 
him in a proper degree of warmth. At all times he was pleafed with 
being ftroked on the head and throat, and frequently fuffered me to touch 
his extremely fharp teeth ; but at all times his temper was quick, and, 
when he was unfeafonably difturbed, he exprefled a little refentment by 
an obfcure murmur, he that of a iquirrel, or a greater degree of dif- 
pleaiure by a peevifh cry, efpecially in winter, when he was often as 
fierce, on being much importuned, as any beaft of the woods. From half 
an hour after funrife to half an hour before funfet, he flept without in- 
termifhon rolled up like a hedge-hog ; and as {oon as he awoke, he be- 
can to prepare hinfelf for the labours of 47s approaching day, licking 
and drefling himielf like a cat; an operation, which the flexibility of his 
neck and limbs enabled him to perform very completely: he was then 
ready for a flight breakfafl, after which he commonly took a fhort nap ; 
but, when the fun was quite fet, he recovered all his vivacity. His or- 
dinary food was the fwect fruit of this country ; plantains always, and 
mangos during the feafon ; but he refuted peaches, and was not fond of 
mulberries, or even of guatavas: milk he lapped eagerly, but was con- 
tented with plain water. In general he was not voracious, but never 

appeared 
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appeared fatiated with grafshoppers ; and pafled the whole night, while 
the hot feafon lafted, in prowling for them: when a grafshopper, or any 
infect, alighted within his reach, his eyes, which he fixed on his prey, 
glowed with uncommon fire; and, having drawn himfelf back to fpring 
on it with greater foree, he feized the victim with both his forepaws, but 
held it in one of them, while he devoured it. For other purpofes, and 
fometimes even for that of holding his food, he ufed all his paws in- 
differently as hands, and frequently grafped with one of them the 
higher part of his ample cage, while his three others were feverally en- 
gaged at the bottom of it; but the pofture, of which he feemed fondeft, 
was to cling with all four of them to the upper wires, his body being in- 
verted ; and in the evening he ufually ftood erect for many minutes 
playing on the wires with his fingers and rapidly moving his body from 
lide to fide, as if he had found the utility of exercife in his unnatural 
itate of confinement. A little before day break, when my early hours 
gave me frequent opportunities of obferving him, he feemed to folicit my 
attention; and, if I prefented my finger to him, he licked or nibbled it 
with great gentlenefs, but eagerly took fruit, when I offered it ; though 
he feldom ate much at his morning repaft: when the day brought back 
is night, his eves loft their luftre and ftrength, and he compofed himfelf 
tor a flumber of ten or eleven hours. 


HI. The names Lors and Lemur will, no doubt, be continued by the 
refpective dilciples of Burron and Linnamus; nor can | fuggeft any 
other, fince the Pants know little or nothing of the animal: the lower 
Hindus of this province generally call it Lagézar, or the Bafhful Ape, 
and the Mufe/mans, retaining the fenfe of the epithet, give it the abfurd 
appellation of a cat; but it is neither a cat nor bafhful; for, though a 
Pandit, who law my Lemur by day light, remarked that he was Lajjale 
or mode/t (a word which the Hindus apply to all Senftive Plants), yet he 
only feemed bafhful, while in fact he was dim fighted and drowfy ; for 

at 
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at night, as you perceive by his figure, he had open eyes, and as much 
boldnefs as any of the Lemures poetical or Linnean. 


IV. As to his country, the firft of the fpecies, that I faw in India, was 
in the diftri&t of Zzpra, properly Tripura, whither it had been brought, 
like mine, from the Garrow mountains; and Dr. ANDERSON informs 
me, that it is found in the woods on the coaft of Coromandel: another 
had been fent to a member of our fociety from one of the eaftern ifles ; 
and, though the Lorzs may be alfo a native of Sz/iz, yet I cannot agree 
with M. De Burron, that it is the minute, fociable, and docile animal 
mentioned by THEVENOT, which it refembles neither in fize nor in 
difpofition. 


My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging ; and, when he was 
found lifelefs, in the fame pofture in which he would naturally have flept, 
1 confoled myfelf with believing, that he had died without pain, and 
lived with as much pleafure as he could have enjoyed in a ftate of cap- 
tivity. 


ON 
ZI CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS 
DNSR QUIDUQTORY ۲ 


By Tur PRESIDENT. 


Amonc the afflicting maladies, which punifh the vices and try the 
virtues of mankind, there are few diforders, of which the confequences 
are more dreadful or the remedy in general more defperate than the 
judbam of the Arabs or khérah of the Indians: it is alfo called in Arabia 
dail’ afad, a name correfponding with the Leontiafis of the Greeks, and 
fuppofed to have been given in allufion to the grim diftracted and “onlike 
countenances of the miferable perfons, who are affected with it. The 
more common name of the diftemper is E/ephantiafis, or, as LUCRETIUS 
calls it, E/ephas, becaufe it renders the fkin, like that of an Elephant, un- 
even and wrinkled, with many tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint 
muft not be confounded with the daii/’fil, or /welled legs, defcribed by 
the radian phyficians, and very common in this country. It has no 
fixed name in Exgi/b, though HitLary, in his Odfervations on the Dif- 
eafes of Barbadces, calls it the Leprofy of the jomts, becaufe it principally 
affe&ts the extremities, which in the laft ftage of the malady are diftorted 
and at length drop off; but, fince it is in truth a diftemper corrupting 
the whole mafs of blood, and therefore confidered by PAur of ZEgzza as 
an univerfal ulcer, it requires a more general appellation, and may pro- 
perly be named the Black Leprofy; which term is in fact adopted by 

M. Bois- 
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M. BoissrEu de SAUVAGES and GORRQUS, in contradiflinction to the 
White Leprofy, or the Beres of the Arabs and Leuce of the Greeks. 

This difeafe, by whatever name we diftinguifh it, is peculiar to hot 
climates, and has rarely appeared in Europe: the philofophical Poet of 
Rome fuppofes it confined to the banks of the Nile; and it has certainly 
been imported from 4frica into the Veff-India Ulands by the black flaves, 
who carried with them their refentment and their revenge; but it has 
been long known in Himduffan, and the writer of the following Differta- 
tion, whofe father was Phyfician to Na’DIRsHA’H and accompanied him 
from Perfia to Dehli, aflures me that it rages with virulence among the 
native inhabitants of Ca/cutta. His obfervation, that it 1s frequently a 
confequence of the venereal infection, would lead us to believe, that it 
might be radically cured by Mercury; which has, neverthelefs, been 
found ineffectual, and even hurtful, as HILLARY reports, in the /Ve/f- 
Indies. The juice of Zemloc£, fuggefted by the learned MıcHnAELIS, and 
approved by his medical friend ROEDERER, might be very efficacious at 
the beginning of the diforder, or in the milder forts of it; but, in the 
cafe of a malignant and inveterate judbam, we muft either adminifter a 
remedy of the higheft power, or, agreeably to the defponding opinion of 
CELSUS, ave the patient to his fate, infiead of teafing him with fruitlefs 
medicines, and fuffer him, in the forcible words of ARETÆUs, fo fink 
from inextricable flumber into death. ‘The life of a man is, however, fo 
dear to him by nature, and in general fo valuable to fociety; that we 
fhould never defpond, while a fpark of it remains; and, whatever 
apprehenfions may be formed of future danger from the diftant effects 
of arfenick, even though it fhould eradicate a prefent malady, yet, as no 
fuch inconvenience has arifen from the ufe of it in Indra, and, as Ex- 
perience muft ever prevail over Theory, 1 cannot help wifhing, that 
this ancient Hindu medicine may be fully tried under the infpection 


of our European Surgeons, whofe minute accuracy and fteady atten- 
tion 
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ton muft always give them a claim to fuperiority over the moft learned 
natives; but many of our countrymen have aflured me, that they by no 
means entertain a contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, efpe- 
cially in difeafes of the fkin. Should it be thought, that the mixture of 
fulphur muft render the poifon lefs ative, it may be advifable at firft to 
adminifter orpiment, inftead of the cry/talline arfenick. 


ON 


THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS, 


OTHER DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 


TRANSLATED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


es ee) ss S IIT TUER 


Gop is the all-powerful Healer. 


In the year of the MEssi1au 1783, when the worthy and refpectable 
Maulavi Mi’R MuHAMMED Husat'n, who excels in every branch of 
ufeful knowledge, accompanied Mr. RICHARD JOHNSON from Lac’hnau 
to Calcutta, he vifited the humble writer of this tract, who had long 
been attached to him with fincere affection ; and, in the courfe of their 
converfation, * One of the fruits of my late excurfion, faid he, is a pre- 
* fent for you, which fuits your profeffion, and will be generally ufeful 
* to our fpecies: conceiving you to be worthy of it by reafon of your 
* affiduity in medical inquiries, I have brought you a prefcription, the 
‘ ingredients of which are eafily found, but not eafily equalled as a power- 
‘ful remedy againft all corruptions of the blood, the judhém, and the 
‘ Perfian fire, the remains of which are a fource of infinite maladies. It 
‘is an old fecret of the Hindu Phyficians ; who applied it alfo to the 
‘cure of cold and moift diftempers, as the palfy, diftortions of the face, 
* relaxation of the nerves, and fimilar difeafes: its efficacy too has been 
‘ proved by long experience; and this is the method of preparing it. 
VOL. 1. 4D * Take 
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© Take of white ar/enick, fine and frefh, one ¢e/a; of picked black 
* pepper fix times as much: let both be well beaten at intervals for four 
* days fucceffively in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpable 
* powder in one of ftone with a ftone peftle, and thus completely levi- 
* gated, a little water being mixed with them. — Make pills of them as 
* large as tares or fmall pulfe, and keep them dry in a fhady place *. 


* One of thofe pills muft be fwallowed morning and evening with 
* fome Zetel-leaf, or, in countries where Zeze/ is not at hand, with cold 


* The loweft weight in general ufe among the Hindus is the reti, called in Sanfcrit either 
rettich or ratlici, indicating rednefs, mà ۸ from erifbna, black : it is the red and black feed 
of the guajàá-plant (1 ), which is a creeper of the fame clafs and order at leaft with the g/ycyrrbiza ; 
but I take this from report, having never examined its blofloms. — One rattict is faid to be of 
equal weight with three barley-corns or four grains of rice in the huík ; and eight reti-weights, 
ufed by jewellers, are equal to feven carats. I have weighed a number of the feeds in diamond- 
{cales, and find the average Apothecary’s weight of one feed to be a grain and 7 ور‎ 
Now in the Hindu medical books ten of the rattict-feeds are one majfhaca, and eight méa/haca’s, 
make a flaca or t6} ; but in the law-books of Bengal a mafbaca confifts of fixtcen ۳۵/64 وک‎ 
and a télaca of five mafhi's ; and, according to fome authorities, five rets only go to one 
máfbi, fixteen of which make a télaca. We may obferve, that the filver rezi-weights, ufed by 
the goldfmiths at Banares, are favice as heavy as the eds; and thence it is, that eight retis 
are commonly faid to conftitute one má/bà, that is, eight filver weights, or fixteen feeds; eighty 
of which feeds, or 105 grains, conftitute the quantity of arfenick in the Hindu prefcription. 


(1) The gunja, I find, is the Abrus of our botanifts, and I venture to defcribe it from the wild plant 
compared with a beautiful drawing of the flower magnified, with which I was favoured by Dr. An- 


DERSON. 
Crass XVII. Order IV. 


Car. Perianth funnel-fhaped, indented above. 
Con. Cymbiform. Aavaing roundith, pointed, nerved. 
Wings, \anced, fhorter than the awning. 
Keel, rather longer than the wings. 
Sram. Filaments nine, fome fhorter ; united in two fets at the top of a divided, bent, awl-fhaped 
body. 
Pist. Germ inferted in the calyx. Style very minute at the bottom of the divided body. $? gma, 
to the naked eye, obtufe ; in the microfcope, feathered. 
Per. A legume. Seeds, fpheroidal ; black, or white, or fearlet with black tips. 
Leaves, pinnated ; fome with, fome without, an odd leaflet. 
* water: 
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* water : if the body be cleanfed from foulnefs and obftructions by gentle 
* catharticks and bleeding, before the medicine is adminiftered, the re- 
* medy will be fpeedier.' 


The principal ingredient of this medicine is the azfenick, which the 
Arabs call Shucc, the Perfians mergi müfb, or moufc-bane, and the Indi- 
ans, fanc byá ; a mineral fubftance ponderous and cryffalline: the orpr- 
ment, or yellow arfenick, is the weaker fort. It is a deadly poifon, and fo 
fubtil, that, when mice are killed by it, the very fmell of the dead will 
deftroy the living of that fpecies: after it has been kept about {even 
years, it lofes much of its force; its colour becomes turbid; and its 
weight is diminifhed. This mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree: 
it caufes fuppuration, diffolves or unites, according tothe quantity given; 
and is very ufeful in clofing the lips of wounds, when the pain is too in- 
tenfe to be borne. An unguent made of it with oils of any fort is an ef- 
fectual remedy for fome cutaneous diforders, and, mixed with rofe-water, 
it is good for cold tumours and for the dropfy ; but it muft never be ad- 
miniftered without the greateft caution ; for fuch is its power, that the 
{malleft quantity of it in powder, drawn, like 4/coo/, between the eye- 
lafhes, would in a fingle day entirely corrode the coats and humours of 
the eye ; and fourteen re¢z’s of it would in the fame time deftroy life. 
The beft antidote againit its effects are the fcrapings of leather reduced 
to afhes: if the quantity of arfenick taken be accurately known, four 
times as much of thofe afhes, mixed with water and drunk by the patient, 
will fheath and countera& the poifon. 


The writer, conformably to the directions of his learned friend, pre- 
pared the medicine; and, in the fame year, gave it to numbers, who 
were reduced by the difeafes above mentioned to the point of death: 
Gop is his witnefs, that they grew better from day to day, wcre at laft 
completely cured, and are now living (except one or two, whio died of 

other 
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other diforders) to atteft the truth of this affertion. One of his firk pa- 
tients was a Pérsi, named Menu cHEHR, who had come from Surat to 
this city, and had fixed his abode near the writer’s houfe: he was fo 
cruelly afflicted with a confirmed lues, here called the Perfian Fire, that 
his hands and feet were entirely ulcerated and almoft corroded, fo that he 
became an object of difguft and abhorrence. This man confulted the 
writer on his cafe, the ftate of which he difclofed without referve. Some 
blood was taken from him on the fame day, and a cathartick adminiftered 
on the next. On the third day he began to take the arfezic£-pil/r, and, 
by the bleffing of Gop, the virulence of his diforder abated by degrees, 
until figns of returning health appeared ; in a fortnight his recovery was 
complete, and he was bathed, according to the practice of our Phyfi- 
clans: he feemed to have no virus left in his blood, and none has been 


fince perceived by him. 


But the power of this medicine has chiefly been tried in the cure of 
the juzdm, as the word is pronounced in Jndia; a diforder infecting the 
whole mafs of blood, and thence called by fome ffadi khun. The for- 
mer name is derived from an Aradick root fignifying, in general, ampu- 
tation, maiming, excifion, and, particularly, the traucation or erofion of the 
fingers, which happens in the laft Rage of the difeafe. It is extremely 
contagious, and, for that reafon, the Prophet fid : ferra mina’ lnejdbu- 
mi camá teferrá mina l dfad, or, °“ Flee from a ‘perfon afflicted with the 
* judbám, as you would flee from a lion.’ The author of the Babbru lja- 
wabir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it as an infectious malady with the mea/les, 
the /zall-pox, and the plague. It is alo hereditary, and, in that refpect, 
claffed by medical writers with the gout, the confumption, and the white 


leprofy. 


A common caufe of this diftemper is the unwholefome diet of the na~ 


tives, many of whom are accuftomed, after eating a quantity of ///, to 
{wallow 
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{wallow copious draughts of m/k, which fail not to caufe an accumula- 
tion of yellow and black bile, which mingles itfelf with the blood and 
corrupts it: but it has other caufes; for a Brdhbmen, who had never 
tafted ///5 in his life, applied lately to the compofer of this effay, and 
appeared in the higheft degree affected by a corruption of blood ; which 
he might have inherited, or acquired by other means. Thofe, whofe 
religion permits them to eat Zeef, are often expofed to the danger of heat- 
ing their blood intenfely through the knavery of the butchers in the 
Bazar, who fatten their calves with DBa/éier; and thofe, who are fo 
ill-advifed as to take provocatives, a folly extremely common in India, 
at firt are infenfible of the mifchief, but, as foon as the increafed moif- 
ture is difperfed, find their whole mafs of blood inflamed and, as it were, 
aduft ; whence arifes the diforder, of which we now are treating. The 
Perfian, or venereal, Fire generally ends in this malady; as one De’vi’ 
PRASAD, lately in the fervice of Mr. VaNsiTTART, and fome others, 
have convinced me by an unreferved account of their feveral cafes. 


It may here be worth while to report a remarkable cafe, which was 
related to me by a man, who had been affli€ted with the jazdm near four 
years; before which time he had been difordered with the Perfan fire, 
and, having clofed an ulcer by the means of a ftrong healing plaifter, was 
attacked by a violent pain in his joints: on this he applied to a Cabirája, 
or Hindu Phyfician, who gave him fome pills, with a pofitive affurance, 
that tlie ule of them would remove his pain in a few days; and in a few 
days it was, in fact, wholly removed ; but, a very fhort time after, the 
fymptoms of the yvzdm appeared, which continually encreafed to fuch a 
degree, that his fingers and toes were on the point of dropping off. It was 
afterwards difcovered, that the pills, which he had taken, were made of 
cinnabar, a common preparation of the Hindus; the heat of which had 


firft ftirred the humours, which, on ftopping the external difcharge, had 
fallen 
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fallen on the joints, and then had occafioned a quantity of aduft bile to 
mix itfelf with the blood and infe& the whole maís. 


Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, the firft fymptoms are a 
numbnefs and rednefs of the whole body, and principally of the face, an 
impeded hoarfe voice, thin hair and even baldnefs, offenfive perfpiration 
and breath, and whitlows on the nails. The cure is beft begun with 
copious bleeding, and cooling drink, fuch as a decoction of the z/Zfer, 
or Nymphea, and of violets, with fome dofes of manna: after which 
ftronger catharticks muft be adminiftered. But no remedy has proved 
fo efficacious as the pills compofed of arfenick and pepper: one inftance 
of their effe& may here be mentioned, and many more may be added, if 


required. 


In the month of February in the year juft mentioned, one $5a;£5 R A- 
MAZA'N1, who then was an upper-fervant to the Board of Revenue, 
‘had fo corrupt a mafs of blood, that a black leprofy of his joints was ap- 
proaching ; and moft of his limbs began to be ulcerated : in this condition 
he applied to the writer, and requefted immediate afliftance. Though 
the difordered ftate of his blood was evident on infpection, and required 
no particular declaration of it, yet many queftions were put to him, and 
it was clear from his anfwers, that he had a confirmed ;zz4;: he then 
loft a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took the arfenick- 
pills. After the firft week his malady feemed alleviated; in the fecond 
it was confiderably diminifhed, and, in the third, fo entirely removed, 
that the patient went into the bath of health, as a token that he no 


longer needed a phyfician. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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